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COMMUNISM AND ISLAM 


BERNARD LEWIS 


Y purpose here is to try to see how far Islam and Communism 
Me compatible—how far, that is, Islam predisposes those who 

have been brought up in it to accept or to reject the Communist 
teaching. I shall not attempt to examine Communist infiltration and 
propaganda in Islamic countries or the degree of their success or failure— 
that is a task calling for professional skills and sources of information other 
than those which are at my disposal. Rather shall I try to consider what 
qualities or tendencies exist in Islam, in Islamic civilization and society, 
which might either facilitate or impede the advance of Communism. 

The obvious objection will no doubt at once be raised that Islam is 
after all a religion based on revelation, belief in which is clearly incom- 
patible with Marxist ideology. That is undoubtedly true, and the same 
could be said with equal truth of Orthodox, Catholic, or Protestant 
Christianity, of Judaism, or any other religion worthy of the name. Never- 
theless, that doctrinal incompatibility has not prevented many former 
followers of these religions from becoming Communists. No doubt, the 
devout and pious Muslim theologian who has studied and understands the 
implications of dialectical materialism will reject that creed, but such a 
combination of circumstances is not of common occurrence, nor likely to 
be of far-reaching significance. The question before us should rather be 
put thus: in the present competition between the Western democracies 
and Soviet Communism for the support of the Islamic world, what factors 
or qualities are there in Islamic tradition, or in the present state of Islamic 
society and opinion, which might prepare the intellectually and politically 
active groups to embrace Communist principles and methods of govern- 
ment, and the rest to accept them? 

Before proceeding any further I feel that a writer on a subject of this 
nature owes his reader some definition of his own political attitude. 
Let me confess right away that I lack one qualification which nowadays 
is generally accepted as conferring both authority and respectability—I 
am not an ex-Communist. I can however plead as an extenuating circum- 
stance that I grew up in a generation which was deeply affected by what 
was happening in Russia, and which felt, generally speaking, that, with all 
the brutalities and crimes of the Russian revolution, it nevertheless repre- 
sented something valuable and significant for humanity—‘bliss was it in 
that dawn to be alive’-—and I am therefore perhaps able to understand 
something of the attraction as well as of the repulsion of the Communist 
creed. Of my own political attitude let me say this, that I believe that 
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parliamentary democracy as practised in the West, with all its manifest 
faults, is still the best and most just form of government yet devised by 
man. But at the same time I believe it to be the most difficult to operate, 
requiring certain qualities of mind and habit, of institution and tradition, 
perhaps even of climate, for its effective working. It has taken firm root 
only among the peoples of the northern and north-western fringes of 
Europe, and in the territories colonized by their descendants overseas. It 
has maintained, or maintains, a precarious existence in a few other 
regions, and is showing signs of promising but still immature growth in a 
few more—but otherwise it is unknown to the rest of the human race, in 
most of the world, and through most of recorded history. 

Knowing, then, that parliamentary democracy is far from being the 
common experience of mankind, I am, to my regret, by no means certain 
that it represents the common destiny of mankind, and I shall therefore 
try to avoid the too frequent practice, which has the fault of being both 
inaccurate and inexpedient, of representing the world’s dilemma as a 
straight choice between Communism and parliamentary democracy; of 
making, therefore, an appearance of parliamentary government the 
universal test of political and even moral virtue—in other words, of mak- 
ing our own present way of life the sole pattern of goodness, all deviations 
from which are necessarily evil, all alternatives to which are lumped to- 
gether in a mass of undifferentiated wickedness. This principle, not even 
consistently applied, leads us to such logical and political absurdities as 
simultaneously courting the favours of some slave-owning and poly- 
gamous autocrat on another continent, while snubbing the Government 
of Spain—because of their disregard of civil liberties. The unfortunate 
and unpalatable fact is that it is we who are the exception in both history 
and geography, and that authoritarian and not representative government 
approximates most closely to the common experience of mankind. In 
most of the world autocracy, if less attractive, is more familiar and more 
intelligible than democracy, and even the arbitrary and capricious dicta- 
torship of Moscow is neither as strange nor therefore as repellent to much 
of Asia and Africa—even much of Europe—as it is to us. We should cer- 
tainly do our best to encourage the growth of free institutions wherever 
possible; but at the same time, we would do well to recall that for a great 
part of the human race, parliamentary democracy remains something 
remote, alien, and incomprehensible, an object sometimes of wonderment, 
even envy, more often alas of mistrust and hatred, which we must concede 
is not entirely unjustified when we recall the examples of democracy by 
which alone they can judge it. If the peoples of Islam are forced to make 
a straight choice, to abandon their own traditions in favour of either Com- 
munism or parliamentarianism, then we are at a great disadvantage. 

It is, however, fortunate, both for Islam and for the Western world, 
that the choice is not restricted to these two simple alternatives, for the 
possibility still remains for the Muslim peoples of restoring, perhaps in a 
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modified form, their own tradition; of evolving a form of government 
which, though authoritarian, and perhaps even autocratic, is nevertheless 
far removed from the cynical tyranny of European-style dictatorship. I 
do not wish to be misunderstood—I would much prefer to see all Islam 
enjoy the benefits of constitutional government, democratic liberty, and 
the free development of the individual, and I by no means exclude the 
possibility of this desirable consummation, which in a few favoured 
countries is already in sight—but I wish to make clear my view that in 
large areas of the Islamic world this consummation is not in prospect and, 
furthermore, that the present circumstances, and indeed the ancient 
traditions of Islam, do not wholly favour us but, on the contrary, contain 
much which might incline the Muslim individual, class, or nation, which is 
ready to abandon traditional values and beliefs, to accept the Communist 
rather than the democratic alternative. 


I propose now to select and discuss a few of what seem to me to be the 
more important elements favouring the success of Communism in the 
Islamic world, and to deal with them under two headings: first, the acci- 
dentals, those that are part of the present historical situation, and then 
the essentials, those which are innate or inherent in the very quality of 
Islamic institutions and ideas. 

The first and most important of the accidentals is the anti-Western 
motif. The Communists are against the West and for that reason can at 
once count on important elements of support in the Islamic world, just as 
the Nazis were able to do in their time—to a considerable extent the same 
elements of support and for the same reasons. Like the Nazis, the Com- 
munists are anti-Western in the double sense—they are against the 
Western Powers and they are also against the Western way of life, Western 
institutions and ideas. Under both headings they have a strong appeal. 
The present anti-Western reaction in the Islamic world is obvious and 
well known. After the period of admiration and imitation of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, there is now a general and growing 
revulsion. Public attention has been focused in the main on a series of 
specific grievances of the Islamic world against the West—Morocco and 
Tunisia, Suez and the Sudan, Palestine, Abadan, and the rest, of which 
now one, now another, has been¥adduced as the main cause of anti- 
Western feeling. There are always those in the West who will seek to 
grind an axe or titillate a prejudice by attributing all troubles to the mis- 
deeds of their favourite scapegoats—the French or the Jews, the Americans 
or the British—and they will always find enthusiastic agreement from 
somebody in the Orient. Muslims tend to stress the importance of any 
specific issue in the measure of their own involvement in it—Westerners, 
of their own freedom from involvement. In reality, all of them are 
symptoms or aspects of a fundamental and universal revulsion from all 
that is Western and, as we have seen of late, even the removal of one or 
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another grievance cannot bring more than a local and temporary allevia- 
tion. This movement is made up of various strains, of which I may 
mention the reaction against colonialism, which grows stronger as the 
latter is manifestly dying; against Western privilege and arrogance, 
economic, social, political; against the dislocations and upheavals result- 
ing from the impact of the West, the changes brought about by Western 
influence and activities, by no means all of which are—as we like to flatter 
ourselves—beneficial. 

The liberal and constitutional movements in the Islamic countries, 
which were launched with such high hopes in the nineteenth century, 
have, with few exceptions, ended in failure, disappointment, and frustra- 
tion. The local leaders have all too often relapsed into a cynicism and 
opportunism that has outraged the moral sense of those whom they pro- 
fessed to lead, or else have sought comfort in a rabid and xenophobe 
fanaticism, damning indiscriminately all and everything that has come out 
of the West. They expressed the blind protest of the masses against the 
alien and powerful forces that had dislocated their traditional way of life, 
destroyed their traditional social equilibrium, and posed new problems 
for which they offered no effective answer. It is no doubt unjust of 
Muslims to blame the West for the exuberant and destructive haste of 
their own reformers and for the incompetence and selfishness of their own 
parliamentarians. But we must admit that the record of the West in its 
dealings with the Islamic world and for that matter in its own internal 
affairs does not furnish material for any very striking rebuttal. 

Communist propaganda against the West can therefore always count 
on a ready response, especially when striking the anti-imperialist drum. 
It may seem strange to us that the Soviet empire, still audibly eructating 
after having bolted half of Europe, should be able to pose successfully as 
the champion of the rights of oppressed peoples against the imperialists— 
that the State which rules with no light hand over so many Muslim subject 
peoples, should nevertheless be able to carry off this pose among the other 
peoples of Islam. Yet so it is. For most Islamic peoples the notion of 
‘imperialist’—and I am speaking here of course of the popular image—is 
rather restricted and surprisingly precise. The imperialist is always 
Western—in fact, ‘Western imperialist’ is a natural and normal colloca- 
tion of terms, like German measles or Spanish ‘flu. The Arab who protests 
against imperialism does not think for one moment that his putative 
ancestors who conquered an empire from the Pyrenees to the Oxus were 
also imperialists, nor the Persian that the vaunted glories of Cyrus and 
Darius were also of an imperial quality. Even the modern Japanese, 
except of course among their immediate victims, are somehow regarded as 
different and as belonging fundamentally among the sheep rather than the 
goats—black sheep perhaps, but still sheep. The imperialist of the popular 
prototype, the stock figure of contemporary political demonology in the 
Orient, is Western, and is moreover always maritime and commercial. 
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The imperialist is a man who comes across the sea in a ship, lands on the 
coast, buys and sells, works his way inland, and finally, by various devices, 
mostly dishonest, establishes his rule. 

This is of course a distillation and in some measure a distortion of the 
experience of most of Asia and Africa of Portuguese and Dutch, French 
and British expansion since the sixteenth century. It is in fact the sole 
direct experience of most of these countries, in the last few centuries, of 
the phenomenon of imperialism. The other kind, overland military ex- 
pansion, is not really grasped, except again by those who have experienced 
it directly. Turkey, for example, has for centuries fought a defensive action 
against the successive stages of the Russian overland advance, first to the 
Black Sea, then down through the Balkans and the Caucasus. Turkey 
moreover is related by language and origin to the Tartar peoples who are 
now under Soviet yoke. Hence the greater degree of awareness among the 
Turks of the nature of Soviet imperialism, and the vastly different attitude 
adopted by Turkey to the present world problems. In the rest of the 
Islamic world Soviet imperialism may perhaps, in some circles, be appre- 
hended intellectually, but it fails to evoke any real emotional response. 
It is remarkable how Islamic opinion generally refuses to accord to ancient 
Muslim centres of culture like Bukhara and Samarkand one hundredth of 
the interest and attention given to, say, Casablanca, Ismailia, and Abadan. 
Even those who are anti-Communist will often say—most of us must have 
heard it—‘At least, the Russians are not imperialists’—and really believe 
that the Soviet régime, despite its other faults, is somehow free from that 
particular stigma which renders the Western Powers so odious. Here it 
must be stated that the Russians are greatly helped by Western racial 
and colour prejudice and by their own apparent freedom from it. This is 
an immense asset to them, both in Asia and Africa, and one that is 
wantonly presented to them. 

The second accidental with which I shall deal is the present discontent 
of the Islamic world, and more specifically the social and economic dis- 
content. The abject poverty of the masses and the callous irresponsibility 
of the possessing classes are often mentioned as sources of possible danger. 
Quite clearly, warnings of the threat to liberty and property are unlikely 
to move those who possess neither; on the contrary, Communist ideas and 
promises will have a ready attraction for important groups in a society 
which, as has often been pointed out, in many ways resembles that of 
Russia on the eve of the Revolution. 

This point is self-evident and has often been made, and there is no 
need for me to dwell on it. I would, however, like to mention three facts 
which we might bear in mind when we speak of the immemorial poverty 
and irresponsibility of the Orient. The first is that this poverty, at any 
rate in its present form, is in fact not immemorial. Obviously, the gap 
between rich and poor has always existed, but as far as we can ascertain, 
it has not in earlier times been as wide and as unbridgeable as it is now. 
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In its present form, this gap is largely the result of the Western impact, 
the effect of which has been to make the rich richer, and the poor poorer 
than they were before. The economic effects of Westernization and of 
contact with the West are a complex problem; I propose here to mention 
only two aspects. One is the greater opportunity to amass wealth afforded 
by Western industrial, commercial, and financial techniques, and the con- 
sequent growth of fortunes on a scale unknown in earlier and simpler 
economies; the other is the rapid increase of population, made possible by 
Western hygiene and security, but unaccompanied by any corresponding 
increase in food supplies. 

Moreover, the disparity between rich and poor is not only greater than 
before, but, what is perhaps more important, is more visible, thanks to the 
introduction of Western amenities and the flow of Western consumer 
goods, which afford vastly greater opportunities for the public display 
and enjoyment of wealth. These changes are not due to the villainy of the 
West or even in any great measure to the direct intervention of Westerners; 
they are rather the consequences of the process of Western contact, 
Western influence, and Westernization generally. The West is now doing 
something to remedy them, and can do very much more. 

I have said that the poverty of the Orient was not, in its present form, 
immemorial. Nor for that matter is the irresponsibility of the Oriental 
ruling classes. Before the impact of Westernization from, say, the late 
eighteenth century onwards, the corporative structure of traditional 
Islamic society, though worm-eaten, was still standing, and the complex 
system of social and moral duties associated with it was still functioning. 
Then the old order was shattered, not by the wicked imperialists, but by 
native reformers, men of the stamp of Mahmud 11 in Turkey and Mu- 
hammad Ali in Egypt, who destroyed better than they built. Nothing has 
come to replace the old bonds. That is the cause of the social and political 
formlessness which has struck so many observers of modern Islamic 
societies, the absence of any but purely personal and family loyalties— 
since the family is the only surviving social unit with any real life or mean- 
ing. So that, we might remember, what we condemn as the vice of 
nepotism is, for those who practise it, the virtue of family loyalty, the only 
intelligible form of loyalty that remains. The disappearance of the old 
social ethos and the breakdown of the old social cohesion have left a 
dangerous gap which Western social ideals and institutions have failed to 
fill. 

My third point is that the centre of danger is not the starving peasantry 
so often referred to, but rather the aspiring mechanics, who are the main 
recruits to the Communist cause. The peasantry are still, to a large extent, 
integrated in their traditional social units, and sustained by the loyalty 
and cohesion of the family and village group. It is the semi-skilled or un- 
skilled labourers who are uprooted from their tribal and village communi- 
ties, deprived of the support of their usual system of social relationships 
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and mutual aid, and placed in alien and unfamiliar surroundings. In the 
Communist cell the transplanted proletarian or mechanic may hope to 
find some substitute for his lost social armature, as well as encouragement 
in the ambitions and resentments that he acquires together with his new 
skills. 


I turn now from the accidental to the essential factors, to those de- 
riving from the very nature of Islamic society, tradition, and thought. 
The first of these is the authoritarianism, perhaps we may even say the 
totalitarianism, of the Islamic political tradition. It is by now lamentably 
clear that any totalitarian government, however anti-Communist its pro- 
fessed creed may be, does in fact provide the starting-point for a swift and 
easy transition to Communist dictatorship. The democratic Finns, 
isolated and abandoned to the mercies of Russia, have nevertheless 
succeeded in maintaining their democratic liberties through long and 
difficult years. The more or less Fascist régimes of Eastern and Central 
Europe, by a few simple adjustments, were soon transformed into Com- 
munist States, for which the machinery and personnel of repression, and 
the habit of acquiescence in it, were ready to hand. The political experi- 
ence and traditions of Islam, though very different from those of Eastern 
Europe, do nevertheless contain elements which might, in certain circum- 
stances, prepare the way for Communism. 

Many attempts have been made to show that Islam and democracy are 
identical—attempts usually based on_a_ misunderstanding of Islam or 
democracy or both. This sort of argument expresses a need of the up- 
rooted Muslim intellectual who is no longer satisfied with or capable of 
understanding traditional Islamic values, and who tries to justify, or 
rather, re-state, his inherited faith in terms of the fashionable ideology of 
the day. It is an example of the romantic and apologetic presentation oi 
Islam that is a recognized phase in the reaction of Muslim thought to the 
impact of the West. There are of course elements, even important ele- 
ments, in Islam, especially in the early period, which we might not un- 
justly call democratic, but on the whole the tendency which is usually 
adduced in support of this thesis is equalitarian rather than democratic; 
a very different thing, and one that goes with authoritarian at least as 
well as with democratic institutions. In point of fact, except for the early 
caliphate, when the anarchic individualism of tribal Arabia was still 
effective, the political history of Islam is one of almost unrelieved auto- 
cracy. I say autocracy, not despotism, since the sovereign was bound by 
and subject to the Holy Law, and was accepted by the people as rightful 
ruler, maintaining and maintained by the authority of the Holy Law. But 
still, it was authoritarian, often arbitrary, sometimes tyrannical. There 
are no parliaments or representative assemblies of any kind, no councils 
or communes, no chambers of nobility or estates, no municipalities in the 
history of Islam; nothing but the sovereign power, to which the subject 
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\. ;) owed complete and unwavering obedience as a religious duty imposed by 
oA ' the Holy Law. In the great days of classical Islam this duty was only 
Y owed to the lawfully appointed caliph, as God’s vicegerent on earth and 
\ te head of the theocratic community, and then only for as long as he upheld 5 
the law; but with the decline of the caliphate and the growth of military 
dictatorship, Muslim jurists and theologians accommodated their teach- 
ings to the changed situation and extended the religious duty of obedience 
to any effective authority, however impious, however barbarous. For the 
last thousand years, the political thinking of Islam has been dominated by 
such maxims as ‘tyranny is better than anarchy’ and ‘whose power is 
established, obedience to him is incumbent’. The classical formulation of 
Islamic political quietism may be found in an often cited passage from 
the Syrian jurist Ibn Jama‘a, who became Chief Qadi of Cairo and died in 

ibn jama 

1333: 
Forced homage. This happens when a chief seizes power by force, in a time of 
civil disorders, and it becomes necessary to recognize him in order to avoid 
further troubles. That he may have none of the qualifications of sovereignty, 
that he be illiterate, unjust or vicious, that he be even a slave or a woman, is 
of no consequence. He is a sovereign in fact, until such time as another, stronger 
than he, drives him from the throne and seizes power. He will then be sovereign 
by the same title, and should be recognized in order not to increase strife. Who- 


ever has effective power has the right to obedience, for a government, even the 
worst one, is better than anarchy, and of two evils one should choose the lesser. 


7 \ 


It will be clear that these are not the words of a time-server or flatterer 

trying to make his career at an autocratic court. They are the words of a 

\ pious and devout believer, putting bluntly and sadly an unpalatable truth 
as he sees it. It will be remembered that the writer is a doctor of the Holy 
Law and speaking in terms of the Holy Law. When he prescribes recogni- 
tion and obedience, he is laying down the duty of the believer under the 
Holy Law—that is to say, he is formulating a rule the violation of which 
yk : is, in our terminology, a sin as well as a crime, involving hell-fire as well as 
\\%.\ such anticipatory chastisement as the sovereign might see fit to impose in 
ait ay this world. ‘Even a slave or a woman’ says Ibn Jama‘a; only one thing ! 
\ worse can be imagined—an infidel, and that stage too was reached when, 
after the Norman conquest of Sicily from the Muslims, a Muslim jurist of | 
> Mazara laid down that even a Christian ruler must be accepted and obeyed, 

provided he accords religious toleration to the Muslims. A community 
brought up on such doctrines will not be shocked by Communist disregard | 
of political liberty or human rights; it may even be attracted by a régime 
which offers ruthless strength and efficiency in the service of a cause— ) 
anyway in appearance—in place of the ineptitude, corruption, and } 
cynicism which in their mind, one may even say in their experience, are 
inseparable from parliamentary government. } 
Even the Communist doctrine that the State must direct economic life ) 
is not as alien to the Muslim as might be thought—trather is he accustomed 
to look to the State for direction and control of certain central aspects of 
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economic life. The classical Islamic social order was evolved in Iraq and 
Egypt, and conformed to the ancient pattern of river-valley society. In 
those lands of little rainfall there was an intensive agriculture, based on 
artificial irrigation from the river. This required armies of engineers and 
officials, employed and controlled by a central authority, whose task it 
was to maintain the elaborate structure of dykes, dams, canals, and other 
irrigation works, by which alone the economic life of the country could be 
maintained. For this system a strong central authority was a paramount 
necessity, and one does not have to look far to find examples of the ruin 
and impoverishment which followed the breakdown of the central authority 
in times of political weakness and the consequent neglect of the irrigation 
works. In countries blessed with rain the farmer can look to God for his 
water and maintain a certain independence in other respects. In the river- 
valley societies he must look to the central authority to maintain the 
system and to supply the life-giving stream, and he knows himself to be at 
its mercy. It is in such communities that we find the type of social order 
that Wittfogel has called ‘the hydraulic society’, where the régime and the 
ruling class are based on the supply of water for irrigation. Its charac- 
teristics are well known: a docile and helpless peasantry, at the mercy of a 
centralized and bureaucratic authority and a ruling class of officials and 
land-owners in unchallenged, and indeed unchallengeable, control of the 
sources of economic life and therefore of political power. The same basic 
type of society exists in Egypt and Iraq, in the river-valleys of India, 
in China, and, one may perhaps add, in the river-valleys of Russia. 
Whether the historic Russian society is ‘hydraulic’ in this sense I would 
not pretend to say; there are, however, certain striking similarities. The 
traditional Islamic autocracy rests on three pillars: the bureaucracy, the 
army, and the religious hierarchy—and I may recall in passing the interest- 
ing suggestion recently made in this Journal by Mr Albert Hourani, that 
we may be witnessing a return to this pattern in the recent changes in 
Egypt. In this pattern, only the third, the religious hierarchy, need be 
changed in order to prepare the way for a Communist State. 

That third, however, is by no means unimportant. Quite obviously, the 
‘Ulama of Islam are very different from the Communist Party. Neverthe- 
less, on closer examination, we find certain uncomfortable resemblances. 
Both groups profess a totalitarian doctrine, with complete and final 
answers to all questions on heaven and earth; the answers are different in 
every respect, alike only in their finality and completeness, and in the con- 
trast they offer with the eternal questioning of Western man. Both groups 
offer to their members and followers the agreeable sensation of belonging 
to a community of believers, who are always right, as against an outer 
world of unbelievers, who are always wrong. Both offer an exhilarating 
feeling of mission, of purpose, of being engaged in a collective adventure 
to accelerate the historically inevitable victory of the true faith over the 


infidel evil-doers. The traditional Islamic division of the world into the 
B 
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House of Islam and the House of War, two necessarily opposed groups, of 
which the first has the collective obligation of perpetual struggle against 
the second, also has obvious parallels in the Communist view of world 
affairs. There again, the content of belief is utterly different, but the 
aggressive fanaticism of the believer is the same. The humorist who 
summed up the Communist creed as ‘There is no God and Karl Marx is his 
Prophet’ was laying his finger on a real affinity. The call to a Communist 
Jihad, a Holy War for the faith—a new faith, but against the self-same 
Western Christian enemy—might well strike a responsive note. 


I have referred to collective obligations. Here too there is a possible 
point of contact between Communism and Islam, the collectivist tendencies 
of which have struck many observers. A good deal has been written about 
the innumerable religio-Communistic sects and movements that have 
arisen all over Islam, almost since its beginning. Let me quote from an 
almost contemporary Arabic chronicle, describing the activities of an 
agent of one such sect in Iraq, in the neighbourhood of Kufa, about the 
middle of the ninth century. This agent, we are told, having converted the 
inhabitants of some villages to his doctrine, imposed on them an ever- 
increasing series of taxes and levies and finally : 


The duty of Ulfa...; this consisted of assembling all their goods in one place and 
enjoying them in common without any one retaining any personal property which 
might give him an advantage over the others. He assured them that they did 
not need to keep any property because all the land belonged to them and to no 
one else. That, he told them, is the test by which you are proved so that we 
may know how you will behave. He urged them to buy and prepare arms. The 
missionaries appointed in each village a trustworthy man to assemble all that 
the people of the village owned by way of cattle, sheep, jewellery, provisions, 
etc. He clothed the naked and met all their needs, leaving no poor man among 
them, nor any needy and infirm. Every man worked with diligence and emula- 
tion at his task in order to deserve high rank by the benefit he brought. The 
woman brought what she earned by weaving, the child brought his wages for 
scaring away birds. Nobody among them owned anything beyond his sword and 
his arms. 


This is no doubt an exaggerated description of the proceedings of these 
groups, but it is not untypical. And this is but one of many such move- 
ments recorded in Islam, and in Persia also long before Islam. All of them 
failed and were duly condemned by the orthodox as heresy, but they reveal 
the recurring tendency in Islam to throw up such ideas and groups, and 
they also help to explain the otherwise mystifying connexions which are 
reported from time to time between certain extremist Islamic religious 
organizations and Communism. It was precisely in organizations of this 
sort, the popular, semi-secret, mystical brotherhoods, of dubious ortho- 
doxy and mistrusted by the regular ‘Ulama, that these religio-Communistic 
tendencies usually appeared. Nor is this collectivism limited to what one 
might call the ‘popular sub-stratum’ of Islam. It is also discernible in 
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many aspects of orthodox Islamic life and thought, in the attitude to 
society and government, which I have already mentioned, even in litera- 
ture. The classical Arabic book is often presented not as an individual 
and personal creation of the author, but as a link in the chain of tradition, 
the author effacing his own personality behind the prestige of authority 
and the ranks of previous transmitters. Many of the great works of Arabic 
literature are as impersonal and as collective as a medieval cathedral. 
This collectivism is perhaps clearest in the Muslim idea of the Perfect Man 
and the Perfect State as given, immutable patterns externally applied, to 
which all must in theory attempt to conform by imitation, instead of, as 
in the Western ideal, by developing their own potentialities from within. 

But all this, it may be objected, could equally well be said of any other 
religion as of Islam, and amounts to no more than saying that Communism 
is itself a religion. I concede that some of the comparisons I have made, 
though by no means all, also apply to some other religions. I would add 
that had these religions retained the same formative and determinative 
power over their adherents as Islam still has, the observation might have 
some practical relevance. But I cannot accept the statement that Com- 
munism is a religion, and nothing, I would suggest, illustrates more clearly 
the decayed state of religion in our Western world, than that such a com- 
parison can be made at all. Admittedly, the resemblances are at first sight 
striking. In Communism, as in most religions, we find ritual and hierarchy, 
revelation and prophecy, scripture and exegesis, orthodoxy and heresy, 
excommunication and persecution. Even some of the deeper spiritual 
strength of religious faith seems to fortify the true convinced Communist. 
Despite his professed materialism, he has objectives beyond his own self- 
interest, and beyond his own lifetime. He is filled with an evangelic 
fervour and a messianic faith. It is this quality which has given Com- 
munism its special strength—the dangerous fascination which it exercises 
in so many oriental countries. Fascism and Nazism, with their naked 
appeal to greed, hate, pride, and envy, could in the long run address them- 
selves only to the evil instincts of man, and were correspondingly limited. 
Communism, while exploiting these to the full, has also perverted to its 
service some of the noblest aspirations of the human race—as peace, social 
justice, the brotherhood of man—and has used them with deadly effect. 
We shall fail to understand and meet the threat of Communism if we do 
not recognize its attraction for the best, though not the brightest, as well 
as for the worst spirits. 

Communism thus has many features in common with religion, but 
those that are lacking are perhaps the most important. I would like to 
quote a passage from the Danish writer Vilhelm Grgnbech, who says: 


The trouble is that we confuse religiosity with religion. Just because people are 
so devout in their personal way, they are unable to conceive a religion which is 
the soul of society, the obverse of the practical, a living and real religion, the 
practical relationship of the people to God, soul and eternity, that manifests 
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itself in worship and works as a life-giving power in politics and economics, in 
crafts and commerce, in ethics as in law. In this sense the modern State has no 


religion. 

In this sense, one may add, Communism is not and cannot be a religion, 
while Islam, for the great mass of believers, still is; and that is the core of 
the Islamic resistance to Communist ideas. Though their belief in liberty 
be too weak to sustain them, their belief in God may yet be strong enough. 
The Islamic peoples are still profoundly religious in the simplest and 
deepest meaning of the word. Islam as a religion is no more anti-Com- 
munist than Christianity; in fact, as I have suggested, rather less so. But 
it is more potent as a force affecting the lives and thoughts of its ad- 
herents. Pious Muslims—and most Muslims are pious—will not long 
tolerate an atheist creed, nor one that violates their traditional religious 
moral principles which, because they do not tally with our own, are too 
often overlooked by Western observers. The present revolt of the Muslims 
against the immorality and opportunism of their own and of some Western- 
leaders may temporarily favour the Communists, with their appearance 
of selfless devotion to an ideal, but will work against Communism when 
Muslims come to see the realities behind the propaganda. Let us hope 
that they will not take too long over it. 

In any case, there is not a great deal that we can do about it. Our own 
public and political morality is undoubtedly better than that of the 
Communists, but the difference is apparently not large enough or striking 
enough to make any notable impression on the rest of the world. The 
people who represent Western democracy in its dealings with Islam are 


certainly estimable men, doing important and meritorious work, but_as 


promoters of moral and religious revival they are unlikely to carry con- 
viction. We of the West can do much to promote the material well-being 
and raise the material standards of the lands of Islam. We can also 
perhaps do something to encourage—and that means to justify—a more 
_ attitude towards ourselves, our ideas, and our aspirations; but in 
the present crisis it is from within that Islam must find the moral strength 
and spiritual resources to resist the great secular heresy of our time. We 


) can do no more than refrain from offering impediments. 


Address at Chatham House 
6 October 1953 
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THE BACKGROUND OF RUSSIAN 
SEA-POWER 


COMMANDER ANTHONY COURTNEY 


[i sight of the new Russian cruiser Sverdlov at Spithead in 
June 1953 gave the British public the first tangible evidence of a 
phenomenon which has occurred before in Russian history, and 

confirmed an impression that has been current for some time, namely, that 

Soviet Russia has embarked on a long-term programme of naval ex- 

pansion along more or less conventional lines. The event marks a point in 

this development at which long-range surface warships have, for the first 
time, been openly incorporated in a fleet which already possesses an 
unprecedented number of submarines. I do not propose to speculate on 
the exact strength and composition of the Soviet Navy, but to try to 
sketch out a broader background in which these forces, whose approximate 
strength is fairly well known, can be seen in their proper perspective. For 
the history of naval warfare has surely taught us that great numbers of 
well armed warships are of little use unless they are manned and officered 
by men trained not only to the sea and its ways, but also in the art of 
applying current weapons of destruction to the defeat of a sea-going enemy. 

I think it is possible for the British people to be reasonably objective 
about Russia and the Russians in relation to the problems of sea-power, 
and this is partly due to the fact that the closest historical link between 
the two countries is a maritime, if not a naval one, for it was an English 

Queen who presented to the first Tsar of all the Russias the boat which 

was re-discovered by Peter the Great and is still, so far as I know, pre- 

served by the Soviet naval authorities as ‘The father of the Russian 

Fleet’. Peter himself worked as a shipwright at Deptford to gain the 

knowledge which his country lacked, and from his reign until the early 
nineteenth century some hundreds of British officers and men served 
with the Russian fleets. It was Scottish officers who commanded the 

fireships at Tchesma, and a Russian lieutenant was wounded in H.M.S. 
Conqueror at Trafalgar; while in our day a British Admiral, descended 
from the Elizabethan captain who first discovered the Kara Strait, 
and whose great-grandfather had fought alongside the Russians at 
Navarino, commanded the only Anglo-Soviet squadron which ever 
operated as a single unit during the second world war. In the light of 
history it is not too much to say that the emergence of Russia as a maritime 
Power is largely due to the exertions of British naval officers. And so, as 
a naval officer who has served in Russia and who has made a study of 
Russian questions, besides developing a considerable affection for the 
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Russians themselves, I make no apology for attempting to analyse the 
background of Russian sea-power. 

It is sometimes said rather loosely that the Russian is a land animal, and 
that therefore he is not likely to be much use at sea. It is worth while looking 
closely into this point, for there will be few who will deny that a natural 
aptitude for the sea is a valuable adjunct, if not an essential pre-requisite, 
to the effective operation of sea-power. In the first place, all the great 
maritime Powers of the past five hundred years have it in common that 
the urge to seek new territories and trading outlets beyond the seas sprang 
from economic causes expressed through the medium of a native sea- 
faring population. In most cases these countries were relatively highly 
populated, and they all had temperate climates which kept their ports 
free of ice in winter, enabling their fishermen and sailors to keep the sea all 
the year round and in so doing to acquire a depth of experience which in 
course of time developed into something of an instinct for the art of sea- 
manship. Portugal and Spain, England, Holland and France have all 
been exposed to this kind of conditioning process, while modern Germany 
inherited the experience of the Hanseatic seamen. The United States had 
the benefit of much sea-going European stock in her coastal cities while, as 
we know to our cost, an island race like the Japanese found no difficulty 
at all in grafting the newly-acquired knowledge of Western weapons onto 
their ancient sea-going traditions. 


The picture as regards Russia is one of complete contrast in every 
respect. The great Russian plain is sparsely populated to this day: it isa 
country of vast distances, no natural defensive features, and a wonderful 
system of internal communications in the shape of slow-moving navigable 
rivers whose head-waters approach very closely one to the other. This 
undefendable expanse of plain was dominated for some 250 years by the 
Mongol cavalry of Batu Khan, the grandson of Ghenghis, and his suc- 
cessors ; and the rule of the Grand Dukes of Muscovy was only just be- 
ginning to spread outwards from Moscow through Russia when the great 
voyages of discovery of the fifteenth century were being made by the 
seamen of the West. By 1700, which I will take as the starting-point of 
Russia’s maritime ambitions, the temperate Western countries had for 
two hundred and fifty years been extending their influence across the 
oceans of the world. During this same period Russia had been under- 
going a painful process of internal political consolidation, expanding out- 
wards from Moscow towards natural frontiers which could be defended. 
During this period, too, there were laid the foundations of that heritage 
of mistrust and tight political control from Moscow which are still 
apparent today. And it was in the course of this process of expansion 
overland that the Russians made contact with an unfamiliar element— 
the sea. It is true that the port of Archangel which freezes up for six 
months in the year had been developed in the time of Ivan the Terrible. 
It is also true that the steady advance into Siberia had led to the annexa- 
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tion of Kamchatka and the founding of the port of Petropavlovsk in 1696. 
Nevertheless, in 1700, Russia, river craft apart, had no fleet and scarcely 
an ocean-going ship worthy of the name. This is where the difference lies, 
a difference which must be taken into account when considering Russia’s 
relation with the sea in terms of Western ideas of sea-power. The point 
has been effectively made by one authority who asks us to imagine that 
the United States had been populated by a Red Indian race expanding 
outwards from the interior. The situation which would arise when their 
settlements reached the coast is perhaps analogous to that which faced the 
Russians at the birth of Russian sea-power in the early eighteenth century. 

It has been said that Peter the Great took medieval Russia by the scruff 
of her neck and threw her into Europe. I think the simile is a fair one, and 
it might be added that on the way he ducked her head in the Baltic. He 
tried, incidentally, to do the same in the Black Sea, but there his grip 
slipped and it was left to Catherine the Great to complete the process 
nearly a century later. 

The beginnings of Russian naval development are almost entirely due 
to the Herculean labours of Peter, who had his warships built at Arch- 
angel, dragged overland along the line of the present Stalin Canal from 
the White Sea to the Neva in order to lay siege to the Swedish fortress of 
Ndoteborg, later known as Schliisselburg, which barred his way to the head 
of the Gulf of Finland. Peter’s wars of the early eighteenth century were 
essentially a challenge to Sweden, and the naval fighting in the Baltic, the 
first in Russian history, was virtually an extension of the land campaign 
across an unfamiliar element. Fighting was largely confined to galley- 
fleets and, as had been said about the British Admirals Blake and Albe- 
marle in the previous century, the Russian captains and brigadiers under 
General-Admiral Apraxin manoeuvred their squadrons like cavalry. It 
was the galley-fleet which won the first naval victory in Russian history 
off Hango Udd, or Gangut, a battle which was watched by the Tsar from 
an island in the vicinity. 

Sweden was exhausted militarily by the land campaigns of Charles 
x11, and her fleet had suffered proportionately, but Peter could find very 
few Russian leaders who were able to apply their fighting qualities to the 
sea, and so he was obliged to introduce an infusion of English, Scots, Dutch- 
men, and Norwegians. These foreigners, who included a number of 
Jacobite refugees, were not a very competent lot. Nevertheless, the Russian 
Fleet under Peter the Great was led by such men as Gordon, Saunders, 
and Kruys, and the only outstanding Russian naval commander of the 
period was General-Admiral Apraxin, the victor of Gangut. The ships 
were acquired largely from English and Dutch yards, and bore such names 
as London, Devonshir, Portsmut, and Arondel. Signals, as can be imagined, 
were of a very primitive description, and for long periods the Russian 
ships had strict orders not to engage the Swedes should they be met with 
at sea. This was eventually modified by Peter in the form of an order that 
Russian ships were never to fight unless they possessed a superiority of 
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one-third over their opponents. Nevertheless, by the time of Peter’s 
death in 1725, Russia had acquired the Swedish Baltic provinces and the 
maritime population that went with them. New shipyards had been built 
at Petersburg and at Voronezh on the Don, while the Archangel yards 
kept up a steady stream of new construction. In twenty-five years the 
Russian Navy had risen from nothing to a commanding position in the 
Baltic, and in the last fifteen of those years she had acquired no less than 
forty-six battleships, of which twenty-four were built in the Russian Baltic 
yards, and twenty-two bought abroad. In the same period, seven battle- 
ships were built at Archangel. Two Russian Baltic Fleets, which were 
superior in numbers to those of both the Swedes and the Danes, were 
based on Kronslot and Revel, now re-named Kronstadt and Tallinn re- 
spectively. Both this strategical disposition and the rapidity of expansion 
of this original Russian Navy were to be repeated later in Russian history. 
It is important to remember, however, that during this formative period 
the fleet was built and led very largely by foreigners. 


In the south, however, Russia’s leap to the sea had not been very 
successful. Some hundreds of miles of the shore of the Caspian had, it is 
true, been incorporated in Russia, but a wide belt of Turkish territory 
surrounded the Sea of Azov and the estuary of the Dnieper and barred 
Russia’s access to the Black Sea. The first Russian Black Sea Fleet, built 
at river shipyards on the Don, had to be destroyed, and the Turkish Fleet 
resumed undisputed control over these waters. 

With the death of Peter there disappeared the great driving force 
behind Russia’s first attempts at maritime expansion, and a period 
of inertia set in, coupled with a steady drift away from the Service of 
those foreign officers who had served Russia so well. The Swedish Fleet 
was able to regain numerical equality in the Baltic, but Sweden her- 
self was on the decline, and the Russian fleet, by means of predomin- 
antly inshore operations, was able to assist in crushing her. It was not 
until a palace revolution had put Catherine the Second on the throne 
that there appeared an effective new driving force at the centre. At 
once there was a new influx of British officers which at one time 
amounted to 50 per cent of the total, and a strategical interchange of 
warships began to take place between the Archangel and Baltic shipyards 
via the long sea route round the North Cape. This hazardous journey 
could only be undertaken during six months of the year, and many ships 
were lost in the process, but a useful small harbour was found some 200 
miles east of the North Cape where ships could winter without danger 
from ice. It was named Catherine Harbour, and after one change of 
name to Port Alexandrovsk it is now Polyarnoe, the headquarters and 
operational base of the Soviet Northern Fleet. 

Catherine now turned her attention south, and she decided to send the 
fleet which had helped to crush Sweden to do the same service in respect 
of Turkey. So in 1769 there occurred the first attempt in history by Russia 
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to exercise sea-power at any distance from Russian bases. In this year 
two squadrons of warships under Admirals Spiridov and Elphinstone 
were sent from the Baltic to harry the Turks in the Mediterranean, where 
they picked up the Russian Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Orlov, at Leg- 
horn, having received much assistance from the Royal Navy in British 
ports on the way round. The Russian Fleet was not in very good shape 
by the time Orlov took command, so much so that he wrote to the Empress 
‘The fleet is not worth a pinch of salt . . . and if we had to do with any but 
Turks there would soon be an end of it’. In February of the next year, 
however, the fleet moved on to the Levant, where its arrival encouraged 
the Greeks to revolt. The Turkish fleet having appeared, an indecisive 
action was fought off Chios, but the Turks unwisely sought shelter in the 
bay of Tchesma where they were destroyed by Russian fireships under the 
direction of three British officers, Greig, Mackenzie, and Dugdale. Mystery 
still surrounds many of the details of this operation, which is claimed as 
one of the major victories of the Russian fleet. The destruction of the 
Turkish fleet gave the Russians command of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
but Orlov refused to allow Elphinstone to attempt the passage of the 
Dardanelles. Reinforcements arrived next year from the Baltic, and for 
a further three years, until the war ended, the Russian Mediterranean 
fleet cruised about rather aimlessly between its Greek and Italian bases 
and carried out desultory attacks on Turkish positions without at any time 
having the military support which could have made its operations really 
effective. By the end of 1776 the fleet had drifted back to the Baltic, and 
out of sixteen battleships which had originally left Kronstadt, six only 
returned. One had been lost in action and the remainder either wrecked 
or sold for firewood. So ended the first Russian attempt to exercise sea- 
power in its Western sense. The immediate sequel was the struggle against 
Turkey for command of the Black Sea. 


The Russo-Turkish war of 1787-91 is linked with the name of the most 
famous Russian seaman, Admiral Ushakov, whose reputation has been 
built up in recent years in the Soviet Union to the detriment of that of 
our own Admiral Nelson. At this time, political relations between Russia 
and England had deteriorated, and it was impossible for Catherine to con- 
template another Mediterranean expedition in face of an unfriendly 
Britain. Furthermore, the presence of so many British officers in key 
positions in the Russian fleet made it even less possible to contemplate 
hostile action. After Tchesma and the bickerings which followed between 
the British and Russian officers, it seems, though this is difficult to con- 
firm, that a preponderance of the British had been transferred to the 
Baltic. The establishment of control over the Black Sea, therefore, linked 
with the names of Ushakov, Spiridov, and Senyavin, was a predominantly 
Russian affair. In this campaign, the Scottish-American privateer, 
Captain John Paul Jones, makes a brief appearance as a Russian admiral, 
and his account of the events of the war is one of the few non-Russian 
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narratives which have come down to us. The campaign is characterized 
by inshore operations and by spirited actions of the galley-fleets in achiev- 
ing the Russian conquest of the Crimea and the northern littoral of the 
Black Sea. In sea-going operations against the very inefficient Turkish 
fleet the Russians under Ushakov and Senyavin showed a certain aggres- 
siveness and achieved final success, but the actual fighting efficiency of 
the Russians has long been obscured by the rosy mists of legend super- 
imposed on evidence which is often contradictory. It is clear, however, 
that casualties and ship losses on both sides were surprisingly light for 
battles of the period, and equally certain that the Turkish warships were 
often able to outsail their Russian opposite numbers. Back in the Baltic, 
the rigid Fighting Instructions—or perhaps ‘Fighting Limitations’—of 
Peter the Great were still effective, and the timorous attitude of Tchicha- 
gov, Kruys, and Greig failed to achieve decisive results against the rapidly 
weakening naval power of Sweden. Russian ships had served with 
Admiral Duncan in the North Sea, but left him after the Mutiny at the 
Nore and were consequently not present at Camperdown. Their co- 
operation had required great tact, and had not been very effective. 


The accession of the Emperor Paul of Russia brought about another of 
those swift changes which have so often affected the fleet, and his pro- 
German sympathies caused a mass resignation of British officers serving 
in the Russian Navy. Russia was now in unwonted alliance with Turkey, 
and after the French fleet had been destroyed at the Battle of the Nile, 
Ushakov with a combined Russo-Turkish squadron emerged from the 
Black Sea and proceeded to capture Corfu and the Ionian Islands. At this 
point, for the first time, we are able to get a reasoned and first-hand 
appreciation of the Russian fleet by the foremost seaman of that age, or 
perhaps of any age—Admiral Lord Nelson. I think one may, in this 
instance, discount the mutual dislike felt by the two men, expressed on 
Nelson’s side by a description of Ushakov as ‘. . . a blackguard with an 
eye on Malta’. His description of the Turkish sailors was, incidentally, 
‘,.. good people, but perfectly useless’. Ushakov had explained to Nelson 
that no Russian ship could be expected to keep the sea during the cold and 
blowing months in the Mediterranean, to which Nelson’s private comment 
was that he had seen little evidence of their wishing to do so in the summer. 
Later he had occasion to take passage to Trieste in the flagship of Count 
Voinovitch, and remarked on his arrival that a gale of wind would un- 
doubtedly have sunk the Russian battleship. 

The conduct of the Russians at this time was characterized by inertia, 
and Ushakov’s sluggishness lost him the opportunity of participating in 
the siege of Malta, still held by the French. Paul recalled the fleet to the 
Black Sea, to which it returned in 1800 without Voinovitch, who estab- 
lished a precedent by refusing to return to Russia with his squadron. By 
1806 a sizeable Russian squadron was based at Corfu under Senyavin, 
but confined its activities to inshore operations against the French in 
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the Adriatic. French diplomacy had now brought Turkey into the war 
against the allies, and in order to keep open the lines of communica- 
tion with Russia, Admiral Sir John Duckworth was sent out to assist 
Senyavin’s squadron to force the passage of the Dardanelles. But the 
Russians held back, and it fell to Duckworth to run the gauntlet alone, 
which he did, but failed to achieve anything before Constantinople, and 
suffered heavily from the Turkish batteries on his return down the 
Straits. Senyavin, who met the British ships at Tenedos, then proposed 
a second attempt with the combined squadrons, but Duckworth refused, 
and the Russians laid siege to Tenedos, which they captured and used as 
an advance base for blockading the Dardanelles from the south. In the 
campaign which followed Senyavin held the initiative and inflicted two 
sharp reverses on the Turkish squadrons which emerged. 

In the Black Sea, no such successes were recorded by the Russian 
fleet, and nothing of any consequence had been done before the Treaty 
of Tilsit left Senyavin in a very awkward situation, for the Turks were in 
no mood to let his squadron reinforce the Russian Black Sea fleet and it 
could only be a matter of time before he, having so suddenly become an 
ally of the French, would find himself in action against the British. So 
the Russian Mediterranean fleet started back on its long journey from 
Corfu to the Baltic. It was forced by bad weather into Lisbon, where 
Senyavin subsequently surrendered his ships to the British. The ships 
remaining in the Mediterranean were handed over to the French, and the 
Russian Mediterranean fleet ceased to exist. 


From the end of the Napoleonic Wars until the Crimean War of 1854-5 
the only Russian naval activity was against the Turks in the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea, but this period is characterized by a series of rather 
aimless voyages undertaken by Russian naval units in conditions of some 
secrecy with the evident purpose of exercising officers and men in blue- 
water navigation. Several such voyages took place in the Antarctic and 
Pacific Oceans. 

In 1827, however, during the Greek War of Independence, a Russian 
squadron co-operated with British and French units in destroying the 
combined Turkish-Egyptian squadron in the Bay of Navarino. As in so 
many similar cases, accounts of the battle differ, and few lessons can use- 
fully be drawn from such a one-sided affair. In the Black Sea, the usual 
bombardments and inshore operations took place and, in addition, one 
remarkable engagement between the Russian brig Merkuria and two 
Turkish battleships which has become a legendary exploit of the Russian 
Navy. The facts of this encounter, however, as recorded by the Russians, 
are technically improbable, and the story of this ‘Revenge’ of Russian 
naval history does not carry conviction. The last Russian naval battle of 
the sailing-ship era was the famous engagement at Sinope, where the use 
of shell for the first time against the wooden hulls of a greatly inferior 
Turkish squadron lying at anchor resulted in annihilation after a very 
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short time. This victory was the most spectacular, and the last, ever to be 
obtained by the Russian Black Sea fleet. 

From the history of the Russian Navy since its birth under Peter to 
the eve of the Crimean War I believe it is possible to draw certain general 
conclusions as to the aptitude of the Russian race towards the exercise of 
sea-power. When they got to grips, the Russian ships were nearly always 
well fought, and the galley-fleets in particular distinguished themselves in 
inshore operations both in the Baltic and Black Seas. But in general the 
Russian ships were ill-found, and a high proportion of them seem to have 
been lost at sea. Usually they were out-sailed by their Swedish and 
Turkish adversaries, and being built of fir they were not nearly so robust 
as their counterparts in other European navies. A rigid set of Fighting 
Instructions appears to have stifled initiative in Russian admirals when at 
sea, and control by supreme commanders like Orlov and Potemkin, who 
were ignorant of naval affairs, acted as a curb on able foreign seamen of 
the type of Elphinstone and Paul Jones. Russian seamanship was not yet 
of a high order, and even in the Mediterranean Russian fleets clung to the 
northern habit of hibernation during the winter months. 


The Crimean War proved altogether inglorious from the Russian naval 
point of view, and in both the Baltic and Black Seas Russia’s warships did 
not offer battle, but immobilized themselves in harbour under the guns of 
the principal naval bases. It is possible, however, that if Prince Menshikov, 
the Russian Commander-in-Chief, had not refused to allow it, Admiral 
Kornilov might have taken his ships out from Sevastopol against the great 
mass of the British and French transports bearing the invading armies. 
In the Baltic it is recorded that an English squadron was damaged by a 
curious Russian device which exploded when struck by a ship’s hull— 
perhaps the first effective use of the modern mine—and a British attack on 
the Far Eastern port of Petropavlovsk was repulsed, but the war was none 
the less a naval humiliation for the Russian fleet. The Crimean campaign 
was succeeded by another war with Turkey in 1877, in the course of which 
the Turkish superiority in ironclads was neutralized by the use of another 
new weapon, the torpedo, by gallant young Russian officers bearing such 
names as Makarov and Rozhdestvensky, in inshore operations of a 
traditional type. 

By the end of the century Russia was engaged in a determined effort 
to remedy the naval shortcomings revealed in the two previous wars, and 
in particular to develop powerful squadrons in the Black Sea and the Far 
East. For this purpose the dockyards at Sevastopol and Port Arthur and 
the building yards at Nikolaev and Vladivostok were developed, and many 
warships were ordered from British, French, and German yards. In 
addition, there was created the so-called ‘Volunteer Fleet’, consisting of a 
dozen specially strengthened merchant ships which could be fitted out 
with guns as auxiliary cruisers in time of war. It was hoped by this 
means to supplement to some extent the long and congested line of railway 
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communication to the Far East. In the course of her naval history Russia 
had overcome the sea-power of Sweden and Turkey in the waters of the 
Baltic and Black Seas by sheer weight of armaments and an undoubted 
capacity for inshore and amphibious operations. But she had never had to 
face the naval strength of a predominantly maritime Power, and her real 
test came in 1904 with the war against Japan. 


It is not my intention to go in any detail into the events of the Russo- 
Japanese war, which, however, lead to firm conclusions regarding the 
ability of the Russian nation to exercise sea-power after a continuous 
formative period of two hundred years. In individual combat the Russians 
fought with great bravery, and officers and men followed their leaders 
to inevitable disaster with a Slavonic fatalism that is worthy of im- 
mense respect. At Port Arthur, the great ability of Admiral Makarov 
was rendered useless by the apathy and lack of comprehension of the 
Tsar’s Viceroy, Admiral Alexeiev. But at sea—when they went to sea— 
the Russians were outfought in every department of naval warfare, and 
their few successes were due to the excellence of coast defences which ex- 
tended out into territorial waters, and sometimes beyond, in the form of 
mine-fields. The entire Baltic fleet under Rozhdestvensky was anni- 
hilated at the battle of Tsu-Shima, and the mutiny of the cruiser Potemkin 
in the Black Sea set the seal on one of the greatest humiliations which has 
ever been suffered by a naval Power. 

By 1914 the Russian fleet had not recovered, either morally or 
materially, from the disaster of 1905, and the campaigns of 1914-17 were 
characterized by a reluctance to undertake sea-going operations at any 
distance from Baltic or Black Sea bases, though in the Far East Russian 
ships did a certain amount of convoy duty. In the Baltic, naval strategy 
was based on three lines of heavily mined defensive positions which were 
virtually extensions of the barbed-wire entanglements ashore, the Russian 
warships acting in the role of sea-going artillery in support of these fixed 
defences. Even the great ability of a few seamen like Admiral von Essen 
was unable to overcome the inertness of the High Command in Petrograd 
—a repetition in some respects of Makarov’s experiences at Port Arthur. 

The Imperial Russian fleet was quickly engulfed by the Revolution 
of 1917, and the cruiser Aurora assisted in securing the hold of the Bol- 
sheviks on Petrograd. But the Red Navy turned against their new leaders 
when the sailors at Kronstadt mutinied in 1921, and the fleet has never 
recovered the complete confidence of its political masters; this, I believe, is 
responsible for the rigidity of the Commissar system which, under various 
guises, still holds the Soviet Navy in its grip. 

The period from 1921 to 1934 saw the Russian fleet, now known as 
the Red Navy, at its lowest ebb in Russian naval history. Its commanders 
were faced with all those problems which had been experienced by the 
French revolutionary navy in the seventeen-nineties, in addition to the 
natural handicaps which every Russian fleet must suffer when it lacks 
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political support at the centre. Apart from this, Soviet Russia had lost her 
former advanced base in the Baltic at Libau. Leningrad was within gun- 
range of the Finnish frontier, the Danube delta had reverted to Roumania 
and the bulk of Imperial Russia’s maritime population had been removed 
at one stroke through the new-found independence of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. It was small wonder, then, that the Red Navy became an 
appendage of the Soviet Peoples’ Commissariat of Defence, subordi- 
nated to soldiers such as Marshal Voroshilov. The fleet in 1934 consisted 
of a nucleus of obsolete Tsarist warships, and new construction since 
the Revolution had been almost entirely confined to small surface craft 
suitable for defensive work in coastal waters. But by 1929 it had been 
decided to embark on a modest submarine programme, which included a 
preponderance of small 200 ton Maliutka class coastal submarines, and also 
some larger boats based on the design of the British L55 which had sunk in the 
Gulf of Finland and been salvaged by the Russians in 1928. A third class of 
medium 600 ton submarines was also started, the Shchukas, which perhaps 
owed their conception to an agreement with the Germans which enabled the 
latter secretly to contravene many of the conditions of the Versailles Treaty. 


But I believe it to have been in 1934, after a year of Nazi rule in 
Germany, that the Soviet leaders made their decision to provide Russia 
once again with an ocean-going navy. It was the year of the Communist 
Party ‘Congress of Victory’, in which Stalin finally consolidated his 
personal power and enabled far-reaching decisions of this kind to be made. 
A big naval building programme followed quickly, of frigates, destroyers, 
cruisers, and long-range submarines. The destroyers of the Gordy and 
later classes were fast ships of a markedly Italian type armed with 5:1 in. 
guns, while the Kirov class cruisers, also very fast ships, mounted 7-1 in. 
guns in triple turrets. The long-range submarines consisted in the main of 
two types, the S class of some goo tons surface displacement and the much 
larger 1,500 ton K class. Both of these classes, with an endurance of 10,000 
miles and upwards, must be considered as long-range ocean-going boats 
and they are the first of their type in Russian history. But all these fine 
new ships needed crews to man them, besides time and sea-room to bring 
them up to fighting efficiency. And here the age-old handicaps of ice and 
winter-hibernation took a hand once again. It was not until 1940 that 
Russia recovered the Baltic Provinces, her former reservoir of sea-going 
manpower, and the purges of 1935-8 not only decimated the officers but 
made it difficult for Soviet ships to get any ocean-going experience, as the 
crews might so easily be exposed to the contacts and the precedents 
set by Voinovitch and the Potemkin had not been forgotten. These 
political considerations on top of Russia’s natural geographical and 
climatic handicaps made it certain that the Red fleet of 1941 could be in 
no shape to meet the highly-trained efficiency of Hitler’s Navy and Luft- 
waffe. And so the experience of 1941-5 saw yet another immobilization 
of the Russian fleets, except at the bases in the Far North, where the 
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presence of British ships and staffs helped in extracting some limited 
value from the Soviet warships in that area. The British officers at Poly- 
arnoe, who suffered all the frustrations and difficulties of this period of 
co-operation with the Russians, might perhaps have consoled themselves 
with the thought that British officers had been through very similar ex- 
periences for over two centuries in the past. And in the light of the legends 
surrounding Admiral Ushakov and the Merkuria it was easier for them to 
understand how it came about that Commander Lunin, of the Soviet 
submarine K 21, should have claimed, with a wealth of circumstantial 
detail, that he had hit and ‘severely damaged’ the Tirpitz, when German 
records have since proved conclusively that the squadron was untouched 
and was not even aware that a submarine had been present at the time. 
In the Baltic, the Soviet fleet never ventured beyond what Admiral 
Alafuzov, the Deputy Chief of Naval Staff, used to call his ‘flower-garden’, 
the thick mine-fields in the Gulf of Finland. In the Black Sea the Luft- 
waffe drove the remnants of the Soviet Black Sea fleet from Odessa, 
Sevastopol, and Novorossisk to seek shelter in Tuapse, Poti, and Batum. 
And in both the Baltic and Black Seas the Russian sailors repeated history 
by fighting magnificently in the land battles round their bases, thus per- 
petuating the legend of the Russian ‘marines’. 

Since 1945, Russia has embarked on yet another programme of naval 
expansion, as is shown by the completion of long-range cruisers like the 
Sverdiov. It is to be confidently anticipated, moreover, that a post-war 
design of long-range submarine is now in quantity production in the Soviet 
Union, and although the Soviet fleet is quite unbalanced by modern 
standards, these two types of ship alone could make her formidable at sea, 
backed as they are by a wealth of German war experience. But as regards 
trained personnel the lessons of history are plain, and I see no reason to 
suppose that the Soviet officer or seaman of today is in any fundamental 
respect different from his Imperial Russian predecessor. In one important 
strategic respect, however, Russia’s difficulties have been eased by the 
opening of a Northern Sea Route, which now links the Northern and 
Pacific fleets for a short period each year, and has perhaps laid the spectre 
which haunts all Russian sailors—the ghost of another Tsu-Shima. 


The new Volga—Don canal illustrates the effort which is being made 
to solve the problem of internal communications, and the acquisition 
of Pillau and the Danube delta has greatly improved Russia’s strategic 
position in the Baltic and Black Seas. But the immemorial handicaps 
are basically unchanged, and not the least of these are primarily 
political in character. It remains to be seen, therefore, whether the 
Soviet leaders will succeed where their predecessors failed, in making 
an effective use of Russia’s immense potential strength across an element 
which still remains obstinately unfamiliar—the sea. 


Address at Chatham House 
3 November 1953 








SYRIA TODAY 


ALFORD CARLETON 


States in general, or in Syria in particular, sometimes sound confused or 

occasionally contradict themselves, it may be because there are confus- 
ing factors and contradictory indications in the situation itself. Mistrust, 
rather, the speaker or writer who makes it all sound very simple and logical, 
for he is probably guilty of over-simplification. 

Take, for instance, the problem of terminology. Most of the terms of 
political discussion in use in English have grown up in other circumstances. 
What is worse, terms like ‘dictator’, ‘parliament’, ‘democracy,’ and ‘oli- 
garchy’ have gathered about them emotional connotations until they are 
epithets rather than descriptive terms at all. For example, newspapers 
abroad have commonly referred to Brigadier-General Adib Shishakli as the 
‘Dictator of Syria’, “The Strong Man’. He has been called ‘The Leader’, 
and very definitely with a capital ‘L’, in the local press. Nothing has gone, 
officially, against his orders. Often things have been held up for weeks or 
months until he had time to take up the case, or at least until his personal 
position in the matter became known. 

Yet those who know the situation in Damascus say that it is only a very 
small circle in which he is free to move on his own initiative. There are 
many points of view he has to take into account—the desires of his friends 
and associates, the threats of his enemies, the pressures of the other political 
groups (though parties, as such, are dissolved), religious sensibilities, econ- 
omic necessities, and all the rest. Although Syria is an independent nation, 
and rightly proud of that fact, no government in Syria (or any other State, 
for that matter) can ignore the constant pressure of other governments 
and of public opinion abroad. In other words, although the term ‘dictator’ 
fits well in newspaper headlines, and is a convenient epithet in political 
controversy, it is too strong a term to describe the actual powers of the 
President of the Republic of Syria. 

There are others who speak of the Syrian Government, as of that of 
Egypt, in terms of a small clique—a tight little group that have climbed to 
power together through the army, for which one is only the chief spokes- 
man or the ‘front man’ before the public. Again, there is some truth in it, 
for actually oligarchy has been a common and an effective form of govern- 
ment through much of history, even though the tradition of the French 
Revolution and the political philosophy that comes from it have led men 
to overlook that fact. The Syrian army has not had as long a history as 
some, being formed only at the end of the Mandate in 1946, and so for ‘the 
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army to take over power’, as happened some months ago, must mean that 
a small and relatively compact group are in control. 

Yet when one tries to enumerate that group of ‘The Friends of General 
Shishakli’ one realizes that there is not one group, but rather there are 
several groups, varying in different contexts. Those who grew up in Hama 
as restless young nationalists during the nineteen-twenties have a certain 
cohesion ; so have those who served as non-commissioned officers together in 
the Troupes du Levant of the Mandatory Government ; so have those who 
had long months together in internment camps during the Allied occupation 
of Syria during the second world war. So, also, there is the small group 
of officers who shared the risks attendant on the forcible taking over of 
power from the then parliamentary régime. It is worth noticing, however, 
that such a group of young army men, led by Shishakli, were more repre- 
sentative of the average people of Syria than were the previously elected 
members of Parliament. There is a sense, therefore, in which it could be 
said that a ‘dictatorship’ or an ‘oligarchy’ was more ‘democratic’ than a 
‘democratically elected parliamentary régime’. 

There is another sense in which the term ‘democratic’ can aptly be 
applied to the present régime in Syria, quite independent of its election at 
the time of the ratification of the new Constitution. The Arab is a strong 
individualist. Having suffered under many conquests and different foreign 
régimes, he has learned to take—outwardly at least—the colour of his 
rulers, and still to go on thinking his own thoughts and sharing them only 
with his trusted friends. When Colonel Husni az-Za‘im came to power in 
Syria, five years ago, military police were put on every train along with 
the usual civilian police officers. One of those military police, in the heat of 
friendly discussion burst out with, ‘The Leader is a fool’. Then suddenly 
feeling that he had been indiscreet he took off his uniform cap, held it 
in his lap with the insignia concealed, and continued, saying, ‘Now I can 
say what I think’. There are many Arabs of similar mind. Individualism 
and individual liberty have never died with liberty of speech. The press 
may be controlled, but not talk in the coffee-house. Doctor Paul Harrison, 
long a medical missionary in the Persian Gulf, once said to an audience in 
America, ‘You think that the Referendum and Recall are modern forms of 
political democracy. They are nothing new in the Arab world, however. If 
everything fails, there has always been referendum by the mob and recall 
by the bullet’. No political leader in the Arab world will be so undemo- 
cratic as to forget that truth. 

That essential democracy of the Arabic-speaking world is yet in need of 
organization into any effective administrative form. The leaders in the 
struggle for national realization know well that there is too much illiteracy, 
and too long a tradition of political apathy on the part of the common 
people to make an effective parliamentary democracy work all at once. 
The common man has watched too many armies march past, and hoped 


only that they would leave him in peace. Government has been, tradition- 
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ally, the source of taxation, military service, imprisonment, and general 
oppression, rather than anything to which one felt personal loyalty or any- 
thing for which one felt responsible, as a voter. 

The very concept of parliamentary democracy was a foreign importa- 
tion, growing out of the French Revolution and closely tied to the Western 
concept of the national State. ‘Democracy’ and ‘parliamentary govern- 
ment’ have come to be considered synonymous, but they are not necessarily 
so. We are still using the language of the French Revolution, but in other 
contexts so that the terms have come to assume actual meanings far more 
understandable to Machiavelli than to Rousseau or Jefferson. The real 
parallel to the new régimes in Syria or in Egypt today is found in the period 
of the Mamluks, when strong leaders rose from the people—even from the 
rank of slaves—to take power from effete palace régimes. In other words, 
one concept of the problem before the new rulers of Syria is that they are 
trying to combine Eastern and Western forms of political thought and 
organization into a structure of a strong non-parliamentary democracy. 
~ The new Constitution of the Republic of Syria is an interesting case in 
point. By taking the ‘presidential form’ rather than the ‘parliamentary 
form’ it has been able to free the Executive from subservience to the need 
of a constant majority in Parliament, so that the whole government cannot 
be thrown out on a minor issue by a single vote of no-confidence. The 
Executive is still in need of a vote of confidence of the people as a whole, 
however, when election time comes around again. By the adoption of a 
modified form of the American Constitution, the people of Syria have given 
hope of more stable government, together with the hope of steady growth 
in organized democratic expression of the will of the people as a whole. 

Observers of developments in the Arab States during recent years have 
noticed a recurrent pattern of reforms similar to those carried out by Mus- 
tafa Kemal in Turkey, some years before. The inference has often been 
that they were imitating his work, and some surprise has been expressed 
that the example of Turkey should be so powerful at a time when Turkey 
was hardly popular among the leaders or the people of her southern neigh- 
bouring States. The explanation is not found in present influence, nor en- 
tirely in admiration of the reforms of Atatiirk; but rather in the fact that 
both Arabs and Republican Turks are heirs of a movement for reform on 
the basis of the secular nationalist State which had been developing over 
many years in the Ottoman Empire, of which the Arab peoples were then 
a part. That movement was then most powerful among a certain intelli- 
gentsia, often in exile, and among officers in the army. Thus a Shishakli or 
a Neguib is the natural line of succession as much as was a Mustafa Kemal. 

In describing the Syrian Government, or those of neighbouring 
States, one should mention another inheritance from the Ottoman Empire, 
and even from the régimes before the Ottoman. This is the tradition of 
continuity on the part of a strong administrative machine. ‘Bureaucracy’ 
is another very useful, but also much mis-used word in the discussion of 
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governments in the East. Strong rulers came and went, often with periods 
of relative anarchy in between, at least as far as centralized administration 
was concerned. After the importation of the parliamentary system, there 
were often long periods during which there was no ‘government’ in the 
sense of a Cabinet or Ministry in power. Yet the affairs of the State went 
on very much as usual—sometimes even better than usual—in the eyes of 
the merchant classes who resented governmental interference in the 
economic affairs of the State. That was not because of any innate sense 
of responsibility on the part of the populace; much less any feeling on the 
part of the common people that they, collectively, constituted the State. 

It was rather because each government department, through its regular 
staff of civil servants, carried on from year to year and government to 
government. A surprising number of civil servants have stayed on at their 
desks, doing their work, perhaps unimaginatively, but loyally, within the 
traditions of their service, even in times of major crisis and changes of 
régime. Until retirement age removed them from office, for instance, 
most of Ottoman officialdom of the lower and middle ranks of office holders 
stayed on after the establishment of a separate State of Syria. To go even 
farther back, it was decided recently in Syria that the octrot or municipal 
imports tax once imposed by each city should be abolished in favour of a 
share in the national customs revenue. One of the officials with a taste for 
history looked up the origins of the tax, and found that it had apparently 
been levied by every succeeding administration since it was first imposed by 
the Achaemenid Persians, in the time of Darius the Great. 

It is this continuity of administration on the local level, bureaucratic 
though it may be at times, that accounts for the surprising stability of life 
in the Arab States even at a time when newspaper headlines are full of dis- 
order and overthrow of governments. Such a civil administration is not one 
to stir a strong sense of loyalty on the part of the populace, but_its very 
continuity.apart from political events is the basis of its strength and of the 
stability it lends to life in time of uncertainty or of change on the higher 
political level. 

One of the more important of the problems of the Syrian Government is 
therefore the welding together of a national State. That will require the 
gradual bringing together of the ruling groups, of the corps of civil servants, 
and of the people as a whole, into some organic unity with a consciousness 
of their interdependence. The ideal of a government ‘of the people, by the 
people, for the people’, will require long years of patient development, 
with many sacrifices of inherited traditions and commonly accepted points 
of view. There have been entirely too many nationalists who were not 
patriots, if one may draw the distinction that way. Nationalism has com- 
monly fed on hatred of others, for one’s own benefit. Patriotism puts the 
emphasis on what one will sacrifice, of his own, for the sake of his own 
larger group, on obedience to law for its own sake and on patient loyalty to 
the national good. 
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Another way of stating the same problem before the Syrian Govemn- 
ment is to point out that such an ideal of a national State is by no means 
universally accepted by the people of Syria, nor conceived in the same terms 
even if it be verbally accepted. Just what is Syria? Who is properly called 
Syrian? Where does religion come into that idea, or not come in? What 
is the correlation of the terms Syrian and Arab? How much of such a con- 
cept was an accidental corollary of the manner of formation of the Syrian 
State, and the time of its formation in the development of political think- 
ing in Europe? The Syrian people themselves must work out the answers, 
and it is one of the prime responsibilities of the government to help them to 
work them out aright. 

Meanwhile conflicting concepts of the State are being advocated by 
various groups—and the rival concepts are often simpler and easier for the 
common man to visualize. There is the appeal for the return to pan- 
Islamic ideals, in which Syria as a geographic entity is of little importance 
and religious loyalty is supreme. Some groups work consciously for the 
realization of this goal, and many persons would unconsciously accept it, 
if offered to them, as just and right. There is the appeal of the great Arab 
civilization of the past, and other groups would try to turn the clock back 
by the restoration of an age of glamour and chivalry, on the foundation of 
the grandeur, the nobility, and the culture of the great days of Damascus 
or of Baghdad. Even the appeal of the Communist has strength by its very 
stark simplicity, and its appeal to the sense of long injustice and oppression. 
Fortunately that appeal is just as foreign as any other of the outside in- 
fluences called ‘imperialistic’, and so it makes comparatively little head- 
way. Meanwhile the problem of the authorities in Syria continues to be 
that of building up a common ideal, of developing loyalty, and of inculcat- 
ing patriotism directed towards a modern national State, having the in- 
telligent support of all its citizens. The field of public relations, vis-a-vis 
its own people, is one of the major areas of national development. 

The Syrian Government are already alert to the obvious problems of 
literacy, of education, of public health, of economic rehabilitation, of 
national defence, of foreign relations, and of social welfare. In each of 
those fields a vigorous and expanding policy is being carried forward, as 
rapidly as funds will permit and competent experts can be trained. In each 
of these fields the present government has to start with a handicap left by 
the neglect of many centuries on the part of former governments. There 
are other handicaps, too, which should be realized to appreciate the tasks 
faced by the present government and the scale of their accomplishments. 

The obvious one of them is the burden entailed by the developments of 
the past five years in Palestine and the rise of the State of Israel. The result- 
ing sense of frustration—far more general than can be realized by any who 
have not lived in the Arab States—the orientation of the policies of all 
Arab States around the necessity of maintaining a tight economic boycott 
of the new State, the commitment of large proportions of the national bud- 
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gets to military expenditures because of a real fear of Israeli aggression, 
and the poisoning of relationships with those Powers who have been the 
traditional friends of the Arab States: all these have become major handi- 
caps in the free development of the life of Syria at this time. 

There are other handicaps, too, which can only be ascribed to fortuitous 
circumstances, and not to any decision of the present government. It is a 
proper use of the term ‘fate’ to have reached national independence, after a 
long struggle, just at that turn in human affairs when no nation is really 
‘independent’ and when the problems of interdependence are of major 
magnitude. No nation is left alone to work out its own problems, least of all 
a smaller nation in a strategic position such as that of Syria. 

Other changes have been coming in of themselves, in addition to the 
omnipresence of the cinema, the radio, and other means of communication 
over national barriers. The mobility of the population within the country 
inevitably raises problems that did not exist in small isolated communities 
where family and community ties were strong. Not only have there been 
great social changes, but the visibility of those changes has exaggerated 
their effect. Take, for instance, the contrast between rich and poor in a 
Syrian town. There was a time when there was poverty to the extent of 
starvation in a year of crop failure. And in the same village there were men 
of great riches, afraid to show their wealth lest the tax-collector find them 
out, or driven by fear of an uncertain future to hoard all their resources. So 
the differences of wealth, extreme though they were, did not show. The 
rich man and the poor both lived in houses built to a standard pattern and 
of local stone. The poor man shared his single room with others; the rich 
man had several rooms around a courtyard ; but from the street both looked 
alike. The poor and the rich man dressed in clothes woven on local looms 
and cut to the same pattern. That one wore cotton and the other wool or 
silk was a distinction visible only at close range. When it came time to 
pray, both knew it equally by glancing at the sun. When they journeyed, 
the rich man rode and the poor man walked, but the difference was only a 
few miles a day in journey done. 

Now the poor man is not so poor as he used to be. There is no more 
starvation in Syrian villages—even in a bad crop year the authorities 
would see that something was done about it. Nor is the rich man as rich as 
his grandfather, for he feels much more free about spending his money. 
The money he has released into the economic life of the country has stimu- 
lated trade for all. The resulting visible contrast between the poor and the 
rich man, however, has cancelled out all the economic gains, whether to 
the poor man or to the country as a whole. The poor man now has his little 
native house all to himself, but the rich man has built a new house that 
looks like an apartment house in Marseilles. The poor man still wears his 
cotton robe, while the rich man wears a suit of British woollen material, 
tailored to the latest Paris fashion. The poor man still tells time by the sun, 
but the rich man has a watch on his wrist. When they journey the poor 
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man still walks on a dusty road, and a motor car throws dust in his face as 
the rich man rides by. No wonder the government has to deal with prob- 
lems of social tension quite out of proportion to the actual improvement in 
social welfare so far accomplished. 

There is yet another change that has come inevitably, but so imper- 
ceptibly that even those most affected have hardly realized what is happen- 
ing. That is the gradual elimination of nomadism, not only as one way of 
life but as the very prototype of the romanticized version of Arab civiliza- 
tion. The conflict between the desert and the sown has gone on from time 
immemorial, and not only in Syria. Life in the desert has always been 
hard, but it has been free. No organized government from outside could 
ever penetrate to the heart of the desert, where the bedouin lived their 
lives in their own way. Their existence depended upon the camel, and upon 
their isolation. They lived by the adaptability of the camel, and could 
afford other things as they could sell surplus camels to the great areas out- 
side where the camel was the principal means of transport. Their other 
source of income was by raiding—and, in the ‘great’ days of nomadism, 
raiding was carried on by a carefully formulated set of rules. The nomad 
was legally robbed on his visit to the city markets; and the villager was 
legally robbed by tribal raids, and there was no bloodshed on either side. 
And when the nomad retreated into the desert with his gains from a raid, 
no authority outside the tribes could do anything effective about it. 

Now it is all different, in consequence of the invention of motor trans- 
port. Nobody buys camels any more; and the motor car is rapidly taking 
over transport in the desert itself. What is more significant, with the com- 
ing of the armoured car and the aeroplane the government can reach any 
point in the desert within a few hours. The result is almost complete sup- 
pression of raiding. The net outcome is that the bedouin are slowly but 
inevitably losing their financial as well as their political independence. 
The problem of their resettlement in agricultural communities is slowly 
being met; but the price is the overturn of many cherished plans for the 
improvement of the standard of living of the villages and the better distri- 
bution of the land among the present cultivators. 

When one considers these internal problems rising from inevitable 
circumstances and not from any misjudgement of the government, and adds 
to them the changing external circumstances—world price levels, external 
political pressures, and the ebb and flow of the tides of human thought and 
activity across national boundaries—one comes to a feeling of considerable 
respect and of deep sympathy for the efforts being made by the Syrian 
Government for the development of a stable and prosperous national State, 
based on the participation of its own people, joining effectively with others 
in the world community of free nations. 


Address at Chatham House 
ar July 1953 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF 
JUSTICE 


EDVARD HAMBRO 


N 17 September 1953 the doors of the Great Hall of Justice in the 

Peace Palace at the Hague were thrown open to the hearing of the 

oral proceedings in a case between the United Kingdom and France, 

a case concerning the sovereignty of the Minquiers and Ecrehous. The 
Attorney General, Sir Lionel Heald, stated in opening the case: 


What a change, Mr President, from the old days, when such a dispute as this, 
if carried to a conclusion, could only have been fought out on the spot and 
decided by force of arms, leading perhaps to a serious conflict. Today a question 
of national sovereignty is by mutual consent the subject of a fair legal argument 
and thereafter of mature adjudication by eminent jurists. . . . Progress may be 
slow towards the attainment of the noble ideal which inspired the building of 
this place; but the present reference must surely be acknowledged, even by the 
cynics, not only as a tribute to the Court itself but also as a practical contribu- 
tion of lasting value to the cause of peace. [Quoted from the transcript of the oral 
hearings, not yet published by the Court. 


These words of the spokesman of a great nation which has in the past 
contributed more than any other towards the ideal of pacific settlement of 
international disputes are a fitting opening to my address. 


I shall endeavour to examine the International Court of Justice in the 
general framework of present-day international relations, not as a jurist, 
but as a student of international affairs. It is, however, impossible to give 
an impression of the true position of such an institution without some 
understanding of international law and the place of law in the inter- 
national community. The first fact which leaps to the mind is that some 
kind of international law has existed since early history, and international 
tribunals are known as far back as written records exist : some 5,000 years 
ago King Mesilim of Kish adjudicated between the States of Umma and 
Lagash. Arbitrations often occurred among the City States of ancient 
Greece and were used frequently during the Middle Ages and onwards. 
This method of settlement was adopted even before international law, as 
we understand it, began at about the time of the Peace of Westphalia in 
1648, and before the epoch-making work of Hugo Grotius, first published in 
1625. In 1794 the Jay Treaties between the United States and Great 
Britain inaugurated the modern period of arbitration between States. 
From that time until today more than 400 cases between nations have 
been thus settled as well as literally thousands of minor cases involving 
governments, corporations, and individuals. 

International law consists of written and unwritten rules which States 
31 
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habitually apply in their mutual relationships because it is convenient, 
and because unpleasant consequences might follow if they did not apply 
them. A violation of a rule of international law may be followed by 
demands for compensation, reprisals, and even war. States act in accord- 
ance with this law of nations on the assumption that they are under an 
obligation so to do. Since this is now generally accepted and since the 
evidence to this effect is quite overwhelming, there seems little point in 
engaging in a philosophical discussion about the legal or non-legal 
character of what we are accustomed to call international law. There isa 
universal tendency among human beings to develop behaviour patterns; 
and among organized communities these patterns take the form of law. It 
follows that there is today hardly a government department without its 
legal adviser; there is not a foreign office in the world without international 
law experts, and they are frequently on the staff of embassies and legations, 
international organizations, and conferences. International constitutional 
or institutional law has grown apace with international organization, and 
international tribunals have played an increasing part in organized inter- 
national life, and the principal tribunal is the International Court of Justice 
in the Hague. Its chief task is to settle disputes between States. For the 
peaceful settlement of disputes there are, naturally, many procedures 
other than reference to the Hague Court, but the Court is pre-eminent for 
the settlement of disputes apart from the ordinary channels of diplomacy. 

The fight against war involves a struggle for ever more perfected means 
for the peaceful settlement of international disputes. In 1899 and 1907 
the two Peace Conferences in the Hague created the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration. This so-called Permanent Court of Arbitration did un- 
doubtedly constitute a step in advance when it was created in 1899. But 
it was not a real Court and it was not permanent. It consisted of a panel 
of judges prepared to adjudicate when called upon; it had an administra- 
tive Council and a Secretary General as well as a code of procedure. But 
each time a case was brought before it, the Court had to be established 
anew, the judges had to be elected and a special agreement had to be con- 
cluded. There was, therefore, in reality a separate Court for each case and 
no corporate existence. 

In 1920 the Members of the League of Nations accepted certain obliga- 
tions not to resort to war and created the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. Twenty-five years later the Charter of the United Nations 
forbade not only war, but any resort to and even the threat of force. The 
International Court of Justice created by the Charter is to all intents and 
purposes a continuation of the League’s Permanent Court. 

This Court which is entrusted with the great task of effecting binding 
settlements in disputes between States on the basis of international law, 
consists of fifteen independent judges, elected regardless of their nation- 
ality from among persons of high moral character, who possess the quali- 
fications required in their respective countries for appointment to high 
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judicial office, or who are jurisconsults of recognized competence in inter- 
national law. This provision should guarantee that the best persons 
become judges; but it may to some extent be contradicted—though not 
necessarily so—by the further provision that the electors shall bear in 
mind not only that the persons to be elected should individually possess 
the qualifications required, but also that in the body as a whole the 
representation of the main forms of civilization and the principal legal 
systems of the world should be assured. 

This last provision is not entirely satisfactory. The Court is an inter- 
national court applying public international law; and there is of course 
only one such law. Another danger inherent in this provision is that it 
might seem to give expression to the theory of a kind of geographical dis- 
tribution of the seats on the Bench. For psychological reasons it is neces- 
sary that the Court should to some extent appear wholly international in 
its composition even if personal ability and integrity must be the foremost 
consideration, and so far the Court in its composition has answered to 
these criteria. There is on the Bench at the present time one judge 
from each of the Powers with a permanent seat on the Security Council. 
There is also a judge from Canada, and four from Latin America; there are 
two judges from Eastern Europe and one from Western Europe, one from 
the Islamic countries, and one from India. Among these judges there are 
former university professors, ambassadors, foreign ministers and legal 
advisers to foreign offices, as well as barristers and those who have held 
judicial office in their own country. Together they have great insight into, 
and practical experience of, international law, statecraft, and diplomacy. 

The Court is now in the fullest sense in being. It is permanent and it 
is in continual session. This is of capital importance because it means that 
States may at any time have recourse to it. No delay arises in forming an ad 
hoc tribunal each time a case arises. All members of the United Nations are 
ipso facto parties to the Statute of the Court, and Switzerland and Lichten- 
stein have been admitted on the same terms as the Members of the United 
Nations. The Court is also under certain circumstances open to other 
States. But no State is obliged to appear before the Court against its will. 

The rule that no State can be forced to appear before an international 
tribunal is, so far, axiomatic in the field of international adjudication and 
is one of the expressions of the dogma of absolute sovereignty. This is, of 
course, the negation of an international legal system which, to be effective, 
must be binding. However, a complete compulsory jurisdiction does not 
exist, but there are many hundreds of treaties of one sort or another which 
confer jurisdiction on the Court for limited classes of disputes. All the 
efforts of jurists and statesmen before the creation of the League of Nations 
did not succeed in creating a really compulsory jurisdiction. The League 
did not succeed either. But a compromise solution was found whereby 
States were given the opportunity of signing a declaration whereby they 
recognize as compulsory, ipso facto and without special agreement, in rela- 
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tion to any other State accepting the same obligation, the jurisdiction of 
the Court in all legal disputes concerning certain specified matters. In the 
years between the two world wars some forty-two States accepted this 
obligation. In spite of this, however, even the San Francisco Conference of 
1945 did not attempt to introduce compulsory jurisdiction. It was decided 
to retain the old system, and today thirty-six States are bound by the 
acceptance of this obligation. 

However, many of the States who have accepted this obligation have 
done so with so many reservations that the Declarations lose much of their 
value. The most usual of the reservations stipulate that only subsequent 
conflicts can be submitted to the Court in this way; that exceptions are 
made for treaties which provide for other means of settlement, or that 
matters of domestic jurisdiction are exempted. These reservations are not 
in themselves very serious, except the last one in the form it has taken in 
recent years, namely, reserving for the State in question to decide itself 
which matters fall under the domestic jurisdiction clause. Such a reserva- 
tion can be potentially very dangerous. It is also in contradiction with the 
recognized principle of law that a tribunal decides its own jurisdiction. 

It is regrettable that the States have not yet found it possible to accept 
compulsory jurisdiction, but in the present-day political atmosphere it 
would probably be unwise to force the pace and try to introduce it. Such 
a procedure might endanger the Court instead of helping it. Another 
weakness in the jurisdiction of the Court is that international organiza- 
tions cannot be parties before it—not even the United Nations. But the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies can request advisory opinions 
of the Court and thereby use it to settle legal disputes between them or 
within the framework of one organization. In both these fields—con- 
tentious cases and advisory opinions—the Court has rendered great service 
and done must useful work. 

The old Permanent Court of International Justice created by the 
League of Nations gave thirty-two judgments in disputes between States, 
and the present Court in its short life has already given eleven judgments. 
The old Court gave twenty-seven advisory opinions and the present Court 
seven opinions. 

Now, it may be claimed that these decisions are not of the first import- 
ance and that the Court could never prevent a war. It is frequently main- 
tained that if the international atmosphere is such that States really want 
to go to war, they will do so irrespective of any tribunal; and if they want 
to keep the peace, they will find some way of solving their conflicts without 
appeal to arms whether tribunals exist or not. Plausible though such an 
argument may seem, it is not altogether convincing. First of all the con- 
flicts settled by the Court have often been very important indeed as, for 
instance, the Greenland case between Denmark and Norway, the Corfu 
Channel case between the United Kingdom and Albania, and the Fisheries 

1 See Yearbook of the Court, 1952-3, p. 170. 
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case between the United Kingdom and Norway. Law suits have not always 
involved only small States, but often a small State against a great Power, 
as in the instances mentioned above, or two great Powers, as in the recent 
Morocco case between France and the United States or the Channel islands 
case between the United Kingdom and France. Even several great Powers 
have been involved, as in the Wimbledon case (in which the applicants were 
France, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan, and the respondent was Ger- 
many), which was the first to come before the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. All cases between States are potentially important. It is 
submitted that all cases which come before the International Court of 
Justice are important. States do not easily go to the trouble and expense 
of international litigation for frivolous cases; and the importance of a case 
may be far greater than the actual conflict would indicate. As an example, 
the case concerning the nationality decrees in Tunis and Morocco settled 
not only a disputed point between two States but made very important 
contributions to the theory and practice of domestic jurisdiction, while the 
Fisheries case settled a dispute of forty years’ standing between two 
friendly States and at the same time laid down rules about territorial 
waters; the Corfu Channel case not only brought to an end—in the legal 
sense—a conflict between two States, but laid down important rules con- 
cerning the right of innocent passage in international straits, rules on 
intervention, and on State responsibility. 

Naturally, it must remain a matter of conjecture whether the disputes 
in some cases might have led to bloodshed if the Court had not existed. 
What is certain, however, is that peaceful settlement is immensely 
facilitated by the existence of tribunals. It might indeed be difficult in 
certain situations to find a way out of an impasse where the interests of 
States and even their honour may be involved were it not for the existence 
of the Court. If such a tribunal exists it may be made a point of honour 
on the part of States to appeal to it and to fulfil the award in good faith 
where a compromise solution on the political plane might have been well 
nigh impossible and where a retreat from the position taken might have 
been too painful. There is no doubt that the ‘law habit’ among nations has 
been growing in spite of serious set-backs. 

It is often delicate and invidious to choose examples from recent 
history. Why not go further back and look at the Alabama claims at the 
time of the American Civil War? Relations between Great Britain and the 
United States had been brought nearly to breaking point and when the 
American Minister, Charles Francis Adams, proposed arbitration, the 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Russell, stated that Great Britain could not 
tolerate questions involving British honour being submitted to arbitration. 
But the proposal for arbitration was not permitted to go by default. A 
few years later the British Government changed their opinion, the new 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Granville, accepted the proposal and in 1872 the 
grave conflict was settled by arbitration. It was the habit these nations 
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formed to settle their conflict by recourse to law which enabled them to 
find this way out of the difficulty. It may not be unreasonable to assume 
that the existence of the International Court of Justice has been useful in 
the same way. 

In deciding the matters brought to it, the Court must to some extent 
create new rules of international law. This function needs some ex- 
planation: international law is in certain respects a primitive law and 
because it is essentially a law without a legislature, its growth is slow and 
its content may be uncertain. This unsettled condition has often in the 
past proved a stumbling block. For, it has been asked, if the law does not 
exist, how can it be applied? The chief reason why the international prize 
court was not brought into existence was just that too great an uncer- 
tainty existed about the law to be applied. Now, however, the Inter- 
national Court is in process of creating a very important jurisprudence. 
Because it is permanent, it tends to follow a legal tradition which can now 
to some extent be foreseen by States and they are consequently more in- 
clined to use it than to use ad hoc tribunals with untried judges. On the 
other hand, just because States do trust it and respect its decisions, it has 
a freer hand in the creation of new law. A certain fluidity in this respect is 
apparent even in national Courts. So, also, it isin many cases impossible to 
say where the International Court applies a new rule or where it lays down 
one as is, indeed, the case in codification. Some examples will illustrate this. 

In Advisory Opinion No. 4 the Permanent Court of International 
Justice had to deal with certain problems in relation to what is called 
domestic jurisdiction. The Court stated on that occasion that: 


The question whether a certain matter is or is not solely within the jurisdiction 
of a State is an essentially relative question; it depends upon the development 
of international relations. Thus, in the present state of international law, ques- 
tions of nationality are in the opinion of the Court, in principle within this re- 
served domaine. ([P.C.I.J. Series B, no. 4, p. 24.] 


But later on the Court states that even so the matter may have been subject 
to international agreement and thereby have been removed from the 
‘reserved domaine’. 

This statement of the Court, which may seem self evident today, has, 
it may be hoped, destroyed for ever the idea that there are certain ques- 
tions which by their very nature fall outside the scope of international law. 
It is widely recognized at present that certain questions by their very 
nature are international in character and likewise, that an inceasing 
number of questions may be taken out of the ‘reserved domaine’ to be 
regulated internationally. There can be little doubt that this pronounce- 
ment of the Court has been of great importance for the clarification and 
subsequent development of international law. 

In the advisory opinion on the jurisdiction of the Courts of Danzig the 
International Court laid down the rule that an international treaty could— 
if such were the intention of parties—create rights and obligations for 
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individuals directly. (See P.C.I.J. Series B, no. 15, pp. 17-18.) In this 
way the position of individuals in the international community has in fact 
been given a new legal basis. 

In the Corfu Channel case the Court was called upon to settle some 
fundamental questions concerning State responsibility. In laying down 
the responsibility for the damage suffered by British warships, the Court 
stated, inter alia, that the obligations of Albania were not only based on 
certain treaties 
... but on certain general and well recognized principles, namely, elementary 
considerations of humanity, even more exacting in peace than in war; the prin- 
ciple of the freedom of maritime communication; and every State’s obligation 
not to allow knowingly its territory to be used for acts contrary to the rights 
of other States. [Corfu Channel (Merits), 1.C.J. Reports, 1949, p. 22.] 

And discussing the nature of evidence in the same case the Court stated: 


On the other hand, this fact of the exclusive territorial control exercised by a 
State within its frontiers has a bearing upon the methods of proof available to 
establish the knowledge of that State as to such events. By reason of this ex- 
clusive control, the other State, the victim of a breach of international law, is 
often unable to furnish direct proof of facts giving rise to responsibility. Such 
a State should be allowed a more liberal recourse to inferences of fact and cir- 
cumstantial evidence. This indirect evidence is admitted in‘all systems of law, 
and its use is recognized by international decisions. [p .18.] 

However, in this case one of the States had in the opinion of the Court 
committed a breach of international law in order to obtain evidence on 
the territory of the other. The Court did not accept this: 

The Court cannot accept such a line of defence. The Court can only regard the 
alleged right of intervention as the manifestation of a policy of force, such as 
has, in the past, given rise to most serious abuses and such as cannot, whatever 
be the present defects in international organization, find a place in international 
law. Intervention is perhaps still less admissible in the particular form it would 
take here; for, from the nature of things, it would be reserved for the most 
powerful States, and might easily lead to perverting the administration of inter- 
national justice itself. [Corfu Channel (Merits), 1.C.J. Reports, 1949, p. 35.] 

It is difficult in such cases to ascertain whether the judges laid down 
rules of law already recognized or whether they made new ones. Did the 
Court ascertain the law, or make it? The correct interpretation is perhaps 
to say that the Court courageously applied recognized general principles 
to a new situation in such a way as to develop the existing law. 

This constructive and creative tendency is seen in an even more striking 
way in the advisory opinion concerning reparation for injuries suffered in 
the service of the United Nations. The Court was called upon in that case 
to make far-reaching decisions concerning the legal character of the 
United Nations organization. It stated that: ‘It must be acknowledged 
that its Members, by entrusting certain functions to it, with the attendant 
duties and responsibilities, have clothed it with the competence required 
to enable those functions to be effectively discharged’. It stated further 
that: ‘Under international law, the organization must be deemed to have 

1 Reparations for Injuries, I.C.J. Reports, 1949, p. 179. 
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those powers which, though not expressly provided in the Charter, are 
conferred upon it by necessary implication as being essential to the per- 
formance of its duties’.1 In this opinion the Court also created a com- 
pletely new rule in international law, namely the rule of ‘functional pro- 
tection’ as opposed to the old conception of diplomatic protection.? 

In the Opinion concerning the international status of South West 
Africa, the Court discussed the obligation of the Union of South Africa 
to submit reports on its administration even though the League of Nations 
no longer existed. It held that: ‘It cannot be admitted that the obligation 
to submit to supervision has disappeared merely because the supervisory 
organ had ceased to exist, having regard to the fact that the United 
Nations has another international organ performing similar, though not 
identical supervisory functions’. Again, who can say whether the Court 
has created new law, applied old rules, or extended old principles to cover 
new situations? The fact remains that the Court has given new vigour to 
the principles of effectivity and necessary implication and created new 
rules concerning succession in international rights and obligations. 

This cursory examination of the International Court of Justice seems 
to give some ground for confidence in the future both of international law 
and of the Court which is its organ. 

There can be little doubt that the Court was intended to play a promin- 
ent role in the United Nations. The place of the Court was stronger in the 
Charter than it had been in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. The very 
Preamble lays down that the Peoples of the United Nations are determined 
‘to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources of international law can be main- 
tained’, and one of the purposes of the organization is to ‘maintain inter- 
national peace and security and to that end. . . bring about by peaceful 
means, and in conformity with the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of international disputes or situations 
which might lead to a breach of the peace’; and the Members shall ‘settle 
their international disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that 
international peace and security, and justice, are not endangered’. In 
order to give effect to some of these provisions the International Court of 
Justice was established as ‘the principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations’. The link thereby created between the Court and the other 
organs of the United Nations expresses the importance attached to law in 
the organization, but does not in any way indicate that the Court is not 
completely free and independent in exercising its judicial functions. 

It is, of course, too early yet to give an accurate estimate of the im- 
portance of the Court in these first seven years. The old Court contributed 
more towards the development of international law than any other body 
and gained enormous prestige. The new Court has continued this tradi- 


1 Reparations for Injuries, I.C.J. Reports, 1949, pp. 182-3. 2 ibid., p. 185. 
3 International Status of South West Africa, 1.C.J. Reports, 1950, p. 136. 
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tion. As far as the importance of the cases is concerned, the new Court has 
certainly had to deal with cases of equal difficulty; in this connexion it is 
enough to mention the Corfu Channel case and the Fisheries case. It 
should also be underlined on the credit side that the United States has 
been party to a dispute before the Court and that two Republics from 
Latin America have brought their disputes before the Court. This never 
happened during the time of the League of Nations. 

It should also not be overlooked that the other organs of the United 
Nations have done more than merely pay lip service to the Court. It was 
the Security Council which recommended that Albania and the United 
Kingdom should bring the Corfu Channel case before the Court. And both 
parties appeared, although Albania is not a Member of the United Nations 
or a Party to the Statute of the Court. In the Anglo-Iranian conflict the 
Security Council postponed discussion of the case until the Court decided 
the point of its jurisdiction. Again both States appeared before the Court 
even though Iran did so only to challenge—and challenge successfully— 
the jurisdiction of the Court. Furthermore, the General Assembly re- 
quested advisory opinions on seven occasions. However, the actual number 
of cases is not decisive. The very existence of the Court may often have led 
to a peaceful settlement which might not otherwise have been effected. 

Still, in spite of the obviously important and useful contributions of 
the Court, it would not be wise to be over-optimistic. The Court, im- 
portant though it is, cannot of itself prevent war. And if the world should 
become finally and definitely divided into two blocs, the Court can have 
little to contribute. It is, it is submitted, unlikely that any important 
questions between States on different sides of the border line will in the 
near future be submitted to the Court. On the other hand, it is possible 
that conflicts between States on the same side of the dividing line may still 
be solved by appeal to law. The role of the Court in the realm of politics is, 
and must be, limited. Where there is no basic unity and no real confidence, 
law will be of no avail and courts will be of secondary importance at best. 

Seen in historical perspective the Court has still a great task to fulfil. 
Law can be created and developed and even in times of stress and danger 
will be applied to some extent. There has in the last thirty years been no 
agency more important and more useful in this respect than the Court at 
the Hague. Ifit is true that the Court is powerless in a divided society it is 
also true that by creating international law it helps to cement international 
society and to engender the necessary feelings of solidarity and confidence. 

If we believe that the tendency of the modern world must be greater 
integration as an alternative to destruction, and if we believe that the only 
alternative to chaos is world organization, then we must strive towards the 
rule of law in the life of nations. If that aspiration is to be fulfilled the Inter- 
national Court of Justice must of necessity have a very great part to play. 

Address at Chatham House 

8 October 1953 








SATELLITE STATES IN THE POST- 
STALIN ERA 


GODFREY LIAS 


HIS is a short survey of three of the satellite States—the three in 

which developments since Stalin died have been the most spec- 

tacular, namely, Hungary, Roumania, and Czechoslovakia. I shall 

try to outline some aspects of what the Communist leaders themselves call 

the New Economic Policy, which began to come into operation during the 

summer of 1953. (Actually it is much more than a new economic policy— 

the name appears to be an attempt to link it with Lenin.) In order to do 

this I shall sometimes have to go beyond the limits I have set myself, but 

this is unavoidable when describing a policy which originated in Moscow 
and which is largely due to developments in the Soviet Union. 

Whenever a dictator dies there are bound to be changes. And, in the 
case of a dictator like Stalin, the changes affected not only the Soviet 
Union but also the Communist commonwealth of nations which, unlike 
the British Commonwealth, is directly controlled, though not directly 
ruled, by the same person or group of persons as those who rule the USSR. 
The fact that Stalin’s death has caused a struggle for power among the 
Soviet leaders, but not among Moscow’s henchmen in the satellite States, 
has complicated what I believe to be an essentially simple matter. The 
New Economic Policy is not primarily the result of a change of masters. 
It is due to the fact that not only the USSR, but the whole of the Soviet 
bloc, is in the throes of an economic crisis, the roots of which go back into 
the period when Stalin was still at the helm. Had he lived, it may well be 
that his solution would have been different from that of Malenkov, who 
lacks Stalin’s prestige, and is therefore trying to spread his personal re- 
sponsibility by talk of collective leadership. 

So far as the Soviet Union is concerned, the nature of the crisis was made 
clear in Malenkov’s speech to the Supreme Soviet on 8 August 1953. 
There is a shortage of essential supplies and the remedial methods applied 
hitherto have failed to put matters right. This shortage not only affects 
the internal affairs of the Soviet Union but also endangers the Soviet 
Union’s economic control over the satellite States. To make matters 
worse, the satellite States are suffering from the same kind of shortages as 
the Soviet Union and can therefore no longer be milked for Moscow’s 
benefit. 

Fortunately for the three countries with which I am here concerned, 
their 1953 harvests were excellent. But it remains to be seen whether they 
will tide the countries over until 1954. If not they will, presumably, have 
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to buy in Western markets. Besides being short of food, all three countries, 
as is well known, are also short of consumer goods. In the case of agricul- 
ture the basic causes of the shortage have been muddle in distribution, the 
unwise transfer of agricultural workers to industry, and the revolt of the 
individual farmers against collectivization. It was the same in industry; 
muddle at the top, the unwise transfer of skilled workers from one industry 
or occupation to another, in which their skill was no longer useful—from 
light to heavy industry, from sedentary jobs to the mines and so on—and 
finally the revolt of the skilled worker against being badgered about by 
politicians who did not know one end of a machine from the other; all this, 
coupled with widespread active and passive resistance, and apathy, have 
bred economic chaos. It is a situation which has not developed suddenly. 
In the past attempts have been made to deal with it by attributing it 
solely to deviationist or counter-revolutionary activity on the part of 
enemies of the régime. But at last the Party as a whole has been in- 
structed to put on a white sheet and pour dust and ashes on its own 
head. And the wheels of revolution really have been slowed down— 
actually and in practice as well as on paper, though to an extent which it 
would be unwise to exaggerate. 

Before examining the attempts to cope with the crisis, I should like to 
put forward this suggestion. What is happening behind the iron curtain 
today is remarkably like a slump. There has been over-production of the 
wrong kind of goods, and over-optimism, which has sent political stocks 
soaring. Now we are seeing the inevitable crash and swift descent of 
political stocks, a revaluation of economic stocks, want and privation 
(though not unemployment) among the working population and the 
politically poorer classes, accompanied by unrest, uncertainty, juggling 
with the political bank-rate, switching capital investment from one branch 
of industry to another, and so on. 

It is not easy to determine the extent to which the new policy puts the 
clock back nor even to determine what the new policy actually is. In each 
country a different set of variations is being improvised—all of them on 
the same theme—namely, that the speed of the advance towards the Com- 
munist paradise has been too great. In fact, as both Rakosi in Budapest 
and Siroky in Prague said in almost exactly the same words: ‘Somehow, 
we have lost sight of the Communist principle that the greatest value is 
Man’—man with a capital M. 

This admission of political and economic error is not of course an 
admission that Communism itself is wrong nor is it a sign that the ideal of 
world revolution has been dropped. It simply means that the Moscow 
policy makers have decided to apply the brakes because the tempo of the 
revolution has upset the digestion of the ordinary individual. 

So far the most spectacular reductions in speed, at any rate on paper, 
have come from Budapest which was also the first of the satellite States 


to put the New Economic Policy into effect. When Imre Nagy took over 
D 
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from Matyas Rakosi on 4 July 1953 he announced such a sweeping series 
of ‘reforms’ that Rakosi had to pour cold water on the hopes of both 
peasants and workers a week later. Nevertheless, within the course of the 
next month, the Hungarian National Assembly and the Council of 
Ministers had exceeded their legislative norms to such good purpose that 
between twenty and thirty new measures had already been enacted— 
measures of such a sweeping character that if they were really put into 
operation they would spell the end of totalitarian government in Hungary. 
Besides offering important concessions to individual peasants and private 
traders, the new Premier actually claimed that the police State was to be 
abolished. ‘Police jurisdiction’, he declared, ‘essentially means that the 
investigating organ also judges and this is incompatible with the basic 
principles of people’s democratic justice’.1 Within three weeks, a decree 
was duly published abolishing not only what Nagy described as ‘this relic 
of the old régime’ but also the whole system of corrective internment with- 
out trial, and the internment camps to which the police had sent their 
victims. The camps were supposed to disappear by the middle of October 
1953 but so far as I know they are still there and still full. 

In the meantime it has also become perfectly clear that comrade 
Nagy’s denunciation of police jurisdiction only referred to minor offences, 
particularly civil ones. There has been no noticeable change so far in the 
relationship between the public prosecutor, the judges, and the police in 
regard to people accused of anti-State and anti-peace activities. Indeed, 
a number of unfortunate Hungarians have been sentenced to death in 
typical police-State fashion since the new decree was enacted. 

Nevertheless, I am sure it would be wrong to dismiss even this partic- 
ular decree as not worth the paper it was written on. There has definitely 
been a reduction in the extent to which the government can legally inter- 
fere with the private lives of Hungarian citizens. Indeed, the word 
legality is another one which the Hungarian Government is now spelling 
with a capital letter. How great the change is and still more how long it 
will last is of course a matter for conjecture. But, for the moment at any 
rate, the individual Hungarian, whether peasant, worker, member of the 
intelligentsia, no less than the consumer, suddenly finds himself the object 
both of solicitation and solicitude. From being always wrong he is now 
sometimes right. 

Thus it is no longer legal in Hungary—I suspect that it still happens— 
for ‘administrative pressure’ to be brought on individual peasants to join 
collective farms and the right of the individual to leave a collective was 
confirmed in the decree enacted at the end of September 1953. It is also 
illegal to fine a worker for being absent without leave or for not fulfilling 
his norms, 


Another significant development concerns one-man businesses about 


1 Szabad Nep, 5 July 1953. 
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which Rakosi said in his speech to a conference of active Party workers 
on 11 July 1953: 

Due to the suction power of socialist industry, and also frequently to our own 
mistakes, many small craftsmen left the villages and became industrial workers. 
Thus there are now many villages in which there is no barber, no blacksmith, 


no cobbler. Naturally our peasants are greatly annoyed at this and unfortu- 
nately the situation in the towns is often the same. ([Szabad Nep, 12 July 1953.] 


Immediately after Nagy’s announcement of the New Economic Policy 
something like chaos spread rapidly through the country. Dispossessed 
farmers got up early and started to harvest the crops on the fields which 
the collective and State farms had taken from them. Factory workers 
went on unauthorized holidays or trudged back to their villages to resume 
their old vocations. Dispossessed inn-keepers went to local government 
offices and demanded their inns back. Hence an explanation from Rakosi 
a week later in which he warned the nation not to expect too much. Never- 
theless, it is quite clear from the Hungarian newspapers that the nation 
is expecting a great deal. It is also admitted that after the new policy was 
announced there was a decline in industrial production and that there was 
confusion and delay in garnering the record harvest. And there is no 
doubt that in spite of the fact that the dice are still loaded in favour of the 
collective farms—though not so heavily as before—there is a steady drift 
back to individual farming, although as Nagy stressed in his speech at 
Kecskemet on 29 September 1953, peasants were strictly forbidden to 
leave the collective farms before the end of the agricultural year, that is 
to say, not until all the crops had been harvested. 

It is also certain that the trade unions on whom the task of creating 
discipline ainong the workers now falls have not yet been able to bring 
their members fully under control. The Hungarian newspapers still find 
it necessary to devote columns of their space to complaints of lack of 
interest in socialist output competitions, carelessness, waste, absenteeism, 
and general slackness, especially among the miners. Finally there is still 
a shortage of food, especially vegetables and fruit. In other words, the 
New Economic Policy, so far, has not achieved the hoped-for results in 
Hungary, or indeed anywhere else. But this does not necessarily mean 
that it has failed. 

I said earlier that the new policy was not solely a new economic policy. 
There has been an equally significant change—though again we do not yet 
know exactly what it amounts to—in regard to the educated classes, 
education itself, and religion. In the debate which followed Nagy’s speech 
on 4 July 1953, Laszlo Bognar, one of the deputies, acclaimed the new 
educational policy. To quote some typical passages: 


I welcome the speech of the President of the Council with great joy. . . . In spite 
of a long series of successes . . . I do not wish to deny that there were grievances 
which almost prevented the successful continuation of our work. . . . The tempo 


of building socialism was too fast. . . . A contradiction existed between the mad 
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rush in the field of industrialization and the neglect of the cultural level of the 
villages, not to speak of the fact that the horrible, swift development of our 


universities has necessarily taken place at the expense of the general level of 
education. 


That is how Hungarian Communists are now describing their own 
handiwork and their newspapers (this particular extract came from the 
Party organ, Szabad Nep, 5 July) makea point of publishing such criticisms. 
Personally I have no doubt that Bognar spoke from the depth of a very 
full heart, but we must not overlook that he also said: “The tempo of 
building socialism has been too fast.’ He did not say they ought to stop 
building it, nor that it was being built in the wrong way. 


Next, I should like to draw attention to what Nagy said about the 
educated classes, the intelligentsia. 


Well disposed members of the intelligentsia must become respected members of 
our People’s Democracy and must occupy dignified positions corresponding to 
their abilities whether they are teachers, engineers, doctors, agronomic specialists 
or others. Everyone must understand that knowledge commands more respect 
in our People’s Democracy than ever it did before in the days of aristocrats. 


I have a suspicion that Nagy did not really know quite what he meant. 
But at the very least his words indicate that such people have not been 
treated with sufficient respect in the past by members of the Party and 
that from now on they should be moved higher in the social scale. His 
words also suggest that their future status will depend more on their dis- 
position than on their active participation in politics. After using these 
rather enigmatic phrases about the intelligentsia, Nagy turned suddenly 
without a word of warning to throw overboard—at any rate on paper— 
the whole Communist policy with regard to religion. 


We must exercise greater patience in religious matters. . . . The application of 
administrative methods, which indeed have been applied hitherto, cannot be 
permitted. In this question, the government’s attitude is one of patience, the 
instruments of which are enlightenment and conviction. The government for- 
bids, and will not tolerate, the application of administrative or other means of 


force. The consolidation of Legality is one of the most important tasks of the 
government. [Szabad Nep, 5 July 1953.] 


In spite of this remarkable confession the Hungarian Government 
have not yet released Cardinal Mindszenty—though there are persistent 
reports that he is no longer in gaol but under house arrest—and they have 
not yet restored the schools to the Protestant communities which lost 
them a year or so ago purely as the result of administrative pressure. 

Nevertheless, if all these promises and admissions—in the sphere of 
religion, education, industry, agriculture—are just empty words, why 
excite the whole population by making them? And why take special 
pains to make sure that everyone knows about them? After Nagy had 
spoken, loudspeaker cars toured the countryside so that everyone could 
hear the words of his speech. 

The Hungarian Government seated themselves on the stool of re- 
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pentance a whole month before Malenkov’s revelations to the Supreme 
Soviet on 8 August 1953 about the parlous state of agriculture in the 
Soviet Union. The Roumanian Government did not do so till 23 August, 
when the Premier, Gheorghe-Dej, made a number of significant admissions 
in his speech to a Party meeting to celebrate the ninth anniversary of 
what he called ‘the memorable day of the overthrow of the Fascist— 
Antonescu dictatorship by the patriotic People’s Forces led by the 
Roumanian Communist Party’. 

After claiming the usual resounding ‘successes’ for the Government’s 
past policy, Gheorghe-Dej, as reported in Scanteia of 23 August 1953, 
went on to recount the failures. Among these were: 


The Party and State agencies did not pay sufficient attention to the individual 
farms . . . collective farms were insufficiently supported as regards the supply 
of materials for building stables, barns, and other communal buildings. . . . 
State farms have made unsatisfactory use of the available machines... the 
number of livestock attained the pre-war level in 1952 in regard to the principal 
classes [unspecified] but the quantity of meat and animal products is wholly in- 
sufficient . . . there are serious shortcomings in the supply of textiles, knitwear, 
footwear, household goods, foodstuffs, and the products required by the popula- 
tion... there are not enough houses especially in the towns . . . there are not 
enough hostels, canteens, and classrooms. ... Comrades! With a view to im- 
proving the supply of goods to the population and assuring to the light and to 
the food industries their supplies of raw material, it is necessary to attain and 
to exceed the pre-war level of agricultural production and to increase substanti- 
ally the production of cereals for bread, maize, potatoes, vegetables, fodder, meat, 
milk. The bread problem must be the main concern of the Party and govern. 
ment in the field of agriculture. 


To remedy the state of affairs, Gheorghe-Dej promised higher wages, 
more houses, better distribution, more food, more consumer goods, long- 
term credits for collective farms and associations, more assistance, in- 
cluding credits—he did not say whether they were to be long or short— 
for individual peasants. As in Hungary and Czechoslovakia the peasants 
are henceforward to have a legal right to the use of machines, fertilizers, etc., 
in the hope that they will reciprocate—to use Gheorghe-Dej’s own words— 
‘by supplying industry to a greater extent with vegetable and animal raw 
materials and the town population with food products’. 

On the day the Roumanian Premier made these frank admissions that 
the Roumanian people, as consumers, are still no better off, and in some 
respects worse off, than before the war, the government gave the nation a 
new national hymn. The first verse says that ‘the accursed yoke of the 
past has been broken’ and, ‘the wonderful dream’ of their forefathers 
achieved. Verse three opens with the line, ‘We are building factories, in- 
creasing yields’; verse two pledges loyalty to Leninism, but not to Stalin- 
ism, and speaks of building socialism ‘in company with the brotherly 
Soviet nation, the Liberator’. 

The words ‘in company with’ are truer in more senses than one. 
Almost all the ‘successes’ claimed by Gheorghe-Dej were in those spheres 
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of Roumanian industry which are controlled by the so-called Sovrom 
companies—oil, transport, coal, steel, and so on. The Soviet Government 
take their share of the profit, or its equivalent, out of the country without 
having to give anything in exchange. According to Gheorghe-Dej, the 
output of the jointly owned oil industry during 1953 was to be 9-3 million 
tons compared with 8-6 million tons in 1936 which he said was the highest 
figure attained under the bourgeois-landowner régime. Official figures are 
not published but it is generally understood that about half this oil, 
possibly more, goes to the Soviet Union. In view of the present economic 
difficulties of the Soviet bloc it would not be at all surprising if some of this 
oil were soon to start finding its way to Western markets. 

The confession of failures by the Czechoslovak Government did not 
come until as late as 15 September 1953, when, as elsewhere in the satellite 
countries, the government was remodelled by closing down a number of 
separate ministries which had been set up on Moscow’s orders shortly 
before Stalin died. No doubt the chief reason for this dilatoriness was the 
fact that the first instalment of the New Economic Policy—the currency 
reform of 1 June 1953—had led to riots, notably in Pilsen. Clearly, to 
have admitted their failures at such a time might have endangered the 
whole régime. 

Actually, the currency reform is notable in that it was the first post- 
Stalin move in the satellite States which brought an improvement in the 
lot of the peasants and the professional classes. It is true that it practically 
wiped out their savings—as well as those of the workers. But it also in- 
volved abolishing the two-price system under which the workers benefited 
by getting part of their food and clothing at privileged prices whereas 
‘self-suppliers’ and professional people generally had to buy everything in 
the much more expensive ‘free market’. The new unified prices which 
came into force with the currency reform were much higher than the old 
rationed prices but lower than the free market prices. The change was 
therefore, in effect, a concession to the self-suppliers; i.e. the individual 
farmers, kulaks included, and those previously labelled black marketeers. 

When the new policy as a whole was ultimately announced by the 
Premier, Vilem Siroky, it was naturally on the sarne general lines as in 
Hungary and Roumania; thus Siroky made it clear that big concessions 
have been made to the individual farmers. In particular, they are to get 
from 25 to 46 per cent more for the produce compulsorily requisitioned by 
the government. The collective farms get 10 per cent preference over the 
individual farmers; but for this there would soon be no more collective 
farms. More capital is invested in agriculture and the consumer industries 
and proportionately less in heavy industry. Recruitment of agricultural 
labour for industry has been suspended in some areas. 

It is perhaps worth pointing out that the substantial increases in the 
prices paid for farm produce, coupled with the reductions in retail prices 
which are a feature of the new policy, not only in Czechoslovakia but in 
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the other two countries, completely upset the basis on which the current 
year’s budget was balanced. The State as monopolist buyer is to pay from 
one-quarter to one-half more for all home-grown agricultural produce. 
As monopolist retailer, the State is to receive from one-quarter to one- 
half less for the goods it sells to its customers. 


It is legitimate to ask what possible economic justification there can 
have been for the former higher price scale. Clearly the effect, and indeed 
the object, of nationalization in the satellite States has been to place in the 
hands of the government an economic weapon with which to maintain a 
ruthless political dictatorship in power by means of a deliberate process of 
price wangling. 

Actually, instead of bringing the promised peace and plenty, the 
wangle has brought chaos in its wake. In Hungary, Roumania, and 
Czechoslovakia agricultural output even in 1953 was, by the admission of 
the leaders, either below or only just up to the pre-war figure. However 
good this year’s harvest has been, all three countries are on the edge of 
starvation—again by the admission of the leaders themselves. Further- 
more, since the winter of 1947-8, Czechoslovakia has been forced to import 
never less than 500,000 tons and in one year as much as 1,000,000 tons of 
grain from the Soviet Union or, more probably, via the Soviet Union and 
actually from Hungary, Roumania, Poland, or Bulgaria. Now it looks as 
if Malenkov no longer has any grain to spare—or to juggle with. If not, 
where will Czechoslovakia turn to make up any deficiency in her own grain 
production? 

There is at least a likelihood that before her next harvest Czecho- 
slovakia will he trying to buy grain in some Western, capitalist, market. 
Her salesmen are already busily trying to sell Czechoslovak industrial 
products, especially in South America, where they have been offering glass, 
textiles, motor cars, railway engines, and so forth in competition with the 
products of private industry. 

Thus, since Stalin died, there has been a complete volte-face in the three 
satellite States on the subject of East-West trade. In December 1952 
Zapotocky boasted that his government had brought Czechoslovakia’s 
dependence on the West to an end, adding that everybody could under- 
stand what would have happened if Czechoslovakia had remained in 
that position—there would have been hundreds of thousands of unem- 
ployed as in the marshallized States. He added that whereas in the bad 
old days 75 per cent of Czechoslovakia’s foreign trade had been with the 
capitalist world and only 25 per cent with the Eastern bloc, the position had 
now been reversed; 75 per cent was with the Eastern bloc and 25 per cent 
with the West. 

On 15 September, his successor as Premier, Siroky, in his speech to 
the National Assembly (published in Rudé Prdvo, 16 September 1953), 
said guardedly that Czechoslovakia would now try to ‘intensify economic 
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co-operation with all countries regardless of their social systems’. Nagy, 
as usual, was much more outspoken. ‘There is nothing’, he said on 11 July 
1953, to warrant excessive industrialization and efforts to achieve industrial 
autarky, especially as we lack the necessary raw material basis’ (so by the 
way does Czechoslovakia, and on a much wider scale than Hungary): 


Autarky, besides meaning economic isolation and constituting an excessive 
drain on the capacity of the country, also means from the very outset giving up 
favourable possibilities which result from participating in international trade to 
an increased extent—from trade with capitalist countries too, though primarily 
from mutual economic assistance and co-operation with the Soviet Union, the 
People’s Democracies and People’s China. [Szabad Nep, 12 July 1953.] 


In other words, during the Stalin era the economies of Hungary and the 
rest of the Eastern bloc suffered so much from excessive interference both 
with established personal habits and with established channels of inter- 
national trade that it has now been found necessary as part of the new 
post-Stalin ‘look’ to call in the old world of private enterprise to redress 
the disturbed balances of the new world of Communism. 

Though the American Battle Act certainly cut down the volume of 
trade in articles the Eastern bloc would have liked to go on buying, the 
East now admits that the chief cause of the decline of East-West trade 
was the action of the East itself. Now that the East has been forced to 
change its tune and wants to repair broken economic links with the West 
what is the West going to do about it? Trade is undoubtedly essential to 
the salvation of private enterprise. 


However, when, as is more than likely to happen very soon, private 
enterprise in the West again starts trading with State enterprise in the 
Communist States it is to be hoped that it will do so with its eyes wide 
open. The basic object of the Communist States when trading with private 
individuals and undertakings is not to make a profit. It is to strengthen 
Communism for another round in the struggle for world revolution in 
which no private person or concern anywhere—not merely behind the 
iron curtain—can ‘exploit’ or, as we in the West would say, ‘employ’ hired 
labour. During the last four or five years, the Communist governments of 
the satellite countries have made notable advances towards their goal. 
During the past six months, the advance has stopped and there has even 
been a withdrawal. But what Gheorghe-Dej called ‘successful progress 
towards socialism’ is what the Communists there are striving for. Similarly 
Siroky said on 29 September 1953 that, during the Five-year Plan, ‘the 
capitalist element has been liquidated from all sectors of the national 
economy except agriculture’. Rakosi said on 11 July: ‘By permitting the 
small craftsman, the locksmith, the barber, the glazier, the mechanic, the 
cobbler, to function again in the villages we are not promoting a return to 
capitalism.’ 

Also, as the Daily Herald of 5 May 1953 pointed out when Stalin’s 
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death was foilowed by a series of amnesties, those who benefited were 
thieves and civil offenders, not the thousands of political prisoners who 
have got into trouble because they had the temerity to think. Nearly all 
the labour employed at the Czechoslovak uranium mines in Jachymov and 
many other places throughout the satellite States is still drawn from 
people sentenced without trial to ‘correction’ for daring to indulge in 
political free thinking. 

Therefore when the West starts to negotiate trade deals with the 
Soviet bloc, as no doubt will soon happen, it really will be important to 
consider;not only the question of immediate profits but also the psycho- 
logical, political, and economic effect such deals may have on our friends 
in those countries—the people who still believe in private enterprise. They 
have really been fighting the West’s battle as well as their own. Many 
hundreds of them have been hanged in consequence. Thousands are in 
gaol. Thousands more have lost their jobs and their property. But they 
are still fighting on and it is their resistance, more even than the ineptitude 
of their rulers, which has forced the Communists to slow down, however 
slightly, the march towards world revolution, weakened them politically 
and economically, undermined their prestige at home and thus lessened 
the immediate danger of another world war. 

Indeed it is really these unknown friends—martyrs in many cases— 
who have brought about the new policy of favouring trade with the West, 
thus giving private enterprise in the United Kingdom and elsewhere not 
merely a prospect of new markets but a chance to get something back of 
the capital invested there before private industrial enterprises were 
nationalized. 

Meanwhile it is quite clear that Coimmunism in Eastern Europe has 
suffered a set-back—how serious and how prolonged nobody yet knows. 
Of course the West has had some hand in bringing this about by refusing 
to be cowed, by rearming, by standing up for certain cherished principles. 
But the burden and heat of the struggle has been borne mostly by those 
nameless people in the so-called People’s Democracies who have forced 
their oppressors to remember, or invent, the new Communist slogan that 
‘the greatest value is Man’. 

The fight in the satellite countries is by no means over and it is im- 
possible to guess what the next developments will be. But there is no 
doubt that world peace depends in very large measure on the outcome of 
the struggle. 


Address at Chatham House 
20 October 1953 








THE DECLINE OF THE WEST IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


A JEWISH COMMENT 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


R HOURANTID’ article, ‘The Decline of the West in the Middle 
Me: impressed me, as it must have impressed all who read it, 
by its brilliance and its consistent philosophy. I am concerned in 
this note with only one aspect of it in which he seems to fall short of that 
fair judgement which marks the rest. That is his attitude to the question 
of the Jewish National Home—now the State of Israel—in the Middle 
East. He writes about it with an unrelieved pessimism, and bitterly re- 
proaches the policy of the British Government in facilitating the establish- 
ment of the home in Palestine. The Balfour Declaration, he says, was re- 
ceived with instinctive fear and horror throughout the Arab countries. He 
is silent about the contingent agreement which the Emir Feisal—as he was 
in 1919—made with Dr Weizmann at the Paris Peace Conference, and 
which approved the principles of the Declaration. And, recognizing the 
virtue of the revived Arab nationalism, he is blind to any virtue in the 
Jewish National Movement, and even to any right to its existence. It is 
pertinent, however, that the Jewish and Arab movements were in many 
ways parallel. They both developed in the second half of the nineteenth 
century; they were both nurtured by the national movements in Europe; 
they were both originally cultural in their aims, and both took on a political 
activity during the first world war, when the break-up of the Ottoman Em- 
pire in Asia became an Allied war aim. In considering British policy to- 
wards the Arabs and the Jews, it is pertinent also, as Brigadier Longrigg 
pointed out in his observations upon Mr Hourani’s paper, that British arms 
destroyed the Turkish power in the Arab countries. True, the Arab revolt 
in the desert helped; but the Palestine Arabs had little part in that revolt. 
Mr Hourani, who writes as a faithful Christian, has strangely little re- 
gard for the connexion of the Jewish people with the land of the Bible. 
Nor has he regard, as a historian, for the unbroken Jewish longing to return 
to their former home ever since they were forcibly ejected. Zionism began 
by the waters of Babylon. Is it unjust that the Jews should have a little 
notch in the Middle East, in the midst of independent Arab States, whose 
area is one hundred times greater than that of Israel? Is it unjust or in- 
tolerable that one of the most ancient nationalities in the world should 
again have its home, like every other nationality? Mr Hourani says that 
there is no inherent hostility between Muslim Arabs and Christians who 
are a People of the Book. The Jews are also a People of the Book; and the 
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Jews for centuries had much happier relations than the Christians with the 
Muslim Arabs. They took their full part in the Arab civilization of Spain 
and Egypt and North Africa in the early middle ages, and they were emi- 
nent in the sciences, philosophy, and the arts. 

So much for the historical background of Jewish—Arab relations in the 
Middle East. But the complaint is that the ‘invasion’ of the land of Pales- 
tine by the Jew is a blow directed at the heart of the Arab world. And Mr 
Hourani can find no reason or interest for England favouring the Jews. He 
will not allow for altruistic motives in statesmanship. No doubt other 
considerations were involved; but essentially the English policy favouring 
Jewish settlement in Palestine during the nineteenth century was directed 
by a sense of humanity, which stemmed both from the Protestant faith in 
the Old Testament and from the feeling that Jews should have an asylum 
from persecution. Throughout the nineteenth century British policy en- 
couraged Jewish settlement in the land, not because of a cold calculation 
of interest, but because of moral principles. It is a mistake to think that 
the Balfour Declaration was just a war measure. It was the fulfilment of 
a process which had begun nearly a hundred years earlier. At that time, 
and for long after, there was room enough for Jews and Arabs in Palestine. 
The Mandatory Government for seventeen years pursued the aim of a bi- 
national Arab—Jewish Commonwealth. With Arab good will that aim 
could have been attained. 

Mr Hourani is right in protesting against the suggestion of a large Arab 
immigration into Palestine under the Mandate. On the other hand, it is 
incontestable that the Arab population, owing to better conditions of life 
and health, showed an unparalleled increase, which was equal to the Jewish 
increase by immigration. It was not until 1935 that the growth of the 
Jewish population, because of Hitler’s savage persecution, suggested the 
possibility of a Jewish majority within a generation. The fear of a Jewish 
majority and of dispossession of their land was excited in the Arab popula- 
tion by their leaders, and led to the serious outbreak of 1936. Mr Hourani 
again cannot understand why the Royal Commission, which was then sent 
to Palestine—and for a time the British Government—proposed a partition 
into independent Jewish and Arab States, with Jerusalem and other holy 
cities remaining under the British Mandate. Elementary humanity would 
seem to be a sufficient reason for giving to the Jews the opportunity of 
admitting into a tiny territory of their own the refugees from persecution. 
Or is the voice of humanity to be stilled if it conflicts in any way with the 
aspirations of Arab nationalism? 

It is true that in 1939 the British Government shut their ears to that 
voice, because of what they thought to be the imperative need of appeasing 
the Arabs in the Middle East. But it was significant that, even with the 
menace of the world war before them, English statesmen, and among them 
Sir Winston Churchill, protested strongly against the abandonment of the 
trust to help the Jews establish their national home, and the Archbishop 
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of Canterbury expressed his regret. Jewish feeling was embittered indeed 
by the near closing of the portal of pity during those terrible years 1940-5, 
when the Jewish communities of Europe, to the knowledge of the Western 
world, were being systematically exterminated. 

One of the fundamental causes of the trouble between Arabs and Jews 
is that the Arab political leaders will not recognize the right of the Jews to 
the national independence which they claim for themselves. Now that the 
Jews have attained that independence by valour in war, the Arab leaders 
will not recognize the fact of Israel’s existence. Mr Hourani notes that the 
Arabs have a false romantic view of history and a lack of political responsi- 
bility. That blindness to the facts has plunged their people into misery, and 
leads them to do what Mr Hourani reproaches the English for doing, to put 
the blame for whatever has gone wrong on other shoulders. Mr Hourani 
himself occasionally lapses. He says that it was Israel who deliberately 
broke the United Nations truce, launched a campaign in the fall of 1948, 
and drove the Arabs out of the territory allotted to them by the resolutions 
of the United Nations. It was, however, the Arabs, and not the Jews, who 
defied the partition resolutions, and refused in June 1948 to prolong the 
cease-fire which Count Bernadotte made every effort to arrange; it was the 
Arab armies which for the second time invaded the Israel territory in July, 
only to be defeated on all fronts. And it was the Arab violent resistance to 
the resolutions of the United Nations about the creation of the Jewish 
State which was the primary cause of the tragedy of the Arab refugees. 

I am among those Jews who have always felt that the Jews share part 
of the responsibility for the wretched lot of the Arab refugees, particularly 
because of the Jewish terrorist outrage in April 1948 against Arab villagers. 
Yet I cannot be blind to the primary responsibility for that wretched con- 
dition, both in its origin and in its long-drawn continuation. It was the 
policy of the Arab leaders in Palestine to remove the Arab civilians out of 
the fighting zone; and after that, for five years the Arab States systematic- 
ally obstructed the efforts of the United Nations organs to carry out plans 
for the resettlement of the refugees in those countries where the majority 
of the three-quarter million hapless men, women, and children find them- 
selves. They have failed to respond to the programme of employment 
which the United Nations Relief and Works Administration has worked 
out, on a basis that it would not commit them to abandonment of the claim 
of the refugees to return to their former home. The vast sums which have 
been given by the members of the United Nations during the five years 
have gone mainly for relief because of this obstruction. And no attempt 
seems to have been made to obtain a contribution from the countries and 
rulers of the Middle East who in recent years have been enriched, beyond 
the dreams of avarice, by the royalties from oil. 

The uprooting of a people from their home is a bitter thing, and is a call 
to human charity. Yet it has happened, sad to say, in recent times in all 
parts of the world; and everywhere the solution has been found in absorb- 
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ing the fugitives in the countries which have given them refuge. That was 
the case of the millions of emigrants from Russia at the end of the first 
world war. That was the case of the millions of Greeks and Armenians, 
who were driven out of Anatolia by the Turks in the early nineteen- 
twenties. That was the case with the half million Jewish refugees from Nazi 
persecution. That was the case with the millions of Germans who were ex- 
pelled from Central and Eastern Europe at the end of the second world war. 
That was thecase, onamuch vasterscale, with possibly twenty million Hindus 
and Muslims, who, when British India was divided into the two dominions of 
India and Pakistan, fled from the country in which they were a minority. 

The circumstances of the refugee problem in India and Pakistan are 
remarkably similar to those of the Arab refugees and the Jewish refugees 
from Arab lands; a violent separation and the transfer of peoples who have 
been mingled for centuries. But the reaction of the peoples affected has 
been very different. In India and Pakistan both the new States set out at 
once with an intensity and concentration of effort to resettle the displaced 
millions, accepting the fact that the movement could not be reversed. 

Expert opinion of the Commissioners of the United Nations as well as 
considerations of humanity alike encourage the settlement of the Arab 
refugees in the Arab lands where there is need of a greater peasant popula- 
tion, where the conditions of life are similar to those in Palestine, and 
where, lastly, the bulk of the population is of their own race, language, and 
religion. To stand obstinately on the resolution of the United Nations 
passed five years ago, when conditions were different, and before the 
seven hundred and fifty thousand Jewish immigrants had come to Israel 
and taken the place of the three-quarter million Arabs, is to subordinate 
human needs to politics. What matters now is the solution; and that can 
be found mainly in resettlement, which calls for a generous contribution 
both from the United Nations and from Israel. Resettlement would not 
preclude the return of groups and individual families to their former homes, 
but it would preclude a mass return. What has been achieved during the 
last three years with the integration of three hundred thousand Jews, who 
arrived almost destitute from Arab countries, into the life of Israel _— 
cates what can be done with good will and determination. 

It remains to consider the gravest problem: how to establish peace be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States. Mr Hourani is pessimistic. Yet it is 
clear that there can be no well-being for Arabs or Jews in the Middle East 
until there is peace: and he recognizes that the State of Israel is established. 
The fear that Israel will be a spearhead of Western imperialism is surely 
misplaced. The bulk of the population of Israel comes from Eastern 
Europe and the Orient. Nor is it without significance that the great major- 
ity of her immigrants since 1950 have been Oriental and Arabic-speaking. 
Socialism is the basis of the national economy, and Israel took a full part 
in the January 1953 Asian Socialist Conference in Rangoon. The feeling 
for national independence is the strongest emotion of all sections. Israel, 
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like India, aims at a policy of friendship with West and East. Her foreign 
policy is directed towards recognition of the right of self-determination of 
all peoples, particularly those of the Middle East and Asia. Mr Hourani re- 
gards it as an offence of Israel that her territory prevents a land-bridge be- 
tween the Arabs of Asia and of Egypt. It is not explained why it is essen- 
tial that there should be a land-bridge between those places. In India to- 
day a large part of the Muslim inhabitants of Pakistan are divided from 
the rest of the citizens of that State by whole provinces of India. Yet they 
form an integral part of Pakistan. In the most significant periods of their 
history Jews were a buffer between the great Power of Egypt and the great 
Powers of Asia, Assyria, and Babylon. It is no longér fashionable, perhaps, 
to quote the Bible, but Mr Hourani may remember the prophecy about the 
return of the people of Israel to the land of Israel. ‘In that day shall there 
be a highway out of Egypt to Assyria. . . . In that day shall Israel be the 
third with Egypt and with Assyria, even a blessing in the midst of the 
land’ (Isaiah 19, 23-4). Mr Hourani’s fear of expansion by the people 
of Israel and of their wish to acquire the place of the Temple is a figment of 
the imagination. Whether for good or for ill, the leaders of the secular 
State are not concerned with the place of the Temple. 

I would add one further reflection. The attitude of the Jews to the 
English record in the Middle East is different from the attitude of the 
Arabs, if Mr Hourani correctly reflects the Arab view. It is essentially 
admiration and respect for the English legacy. The Jews suffered a hard 
disappointment from the Mandatory rule during the last ten years of the 
Mandate. They felt bitterly the shutting of the gates of Palestine to Jewish 
immigrants after 1938, when their kith and kin were being exterminated. 
To them the Jewish National Home seemed to be the country of asylum 
above all others for the remnant who could escape. They felt bitterly the 
British opposition to carrying out the decisions of the United Nations for 
the establishment of a Jewish State in a part of Palestine, and the British 
unwillingness to recognize Israel for nearly a year after the Mandate came 
to anend. Yet today that bitterness is almost entirely forgotten, and the 
general feeling is of gratitude for the services which British order brought, 
for the training in self-government, the rule of law, the integrity of the 
civil service as a whole, and the devotion of many members of it to the 
good of the population. They respect the British for much that has gone 
right. They have the same attitude essentially as the Indians hold to what 
was formerly deemed the imperial Power, but is now seen to have beén a 
faithful tutor. They share the belief, which the British Prime Minister ex- 
pressed in the Foreign Affairs Debate on 11 May 1953, that Israel and Jor- 
dan ‘have both great services to render each other by living together as 
good neighbours’; and they share his hope that ‘the great Zionist concep- 
tion of a home for this historic people, where they live on the land of their 
ancestors, may eventually receive its full fruition’. 

October 1953 
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THE RACIAL PICTURE IN 
THE SOUTHERN STATES OF THE U.S.A. 


MORRIS B. ABRAM 


constitutionally recognized in the United States. But immediately 

after the Civil War three Amendments were added to the Federal 
Constitution. The 13th Amendment required the States to recognize that 
the institution of slavery was thereafter illegal. The 15th Amendment 
specifically gave to Negroes the right to vote. The 14th Amendment, 
and the most important, expresses the following idea: all persons born or 
naturalized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States and of the State in which they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law which abridges a privilege or an 
immunity of a citizen of the United States, nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the law. In 
other words this Amendment to the Federal Constitution demanded the 
recognition of the Negro as a political equal. 

Thus a great mass of people in the South who had always had the 
status of slaves found conferred upon them the full political aspects of 
citizenship. There were at this time a goodly number of Whites in the 
South who were prepared to accept this Amendment in the sense in which 
it was written and to implement it. After a few years, however, the extrem- 
ists took over Southern political affairs, moderate opinion was suppressed, 
and very soon thereafter the extremists said, in effect, that they were not 
going to implement the Amendments, and did not do so. Prior to about 
1933, very little was done to implement the Amendments. This flouting 
of the Supreme Law of the land during that period can be explained only 
by saying that the extremist in Southern politics had run the moderates 
out of the political arena. The Federal Government was busy in other fields. 

In my childhood—say about 1925, in a small South Georgia town— 
the Negro who, according to the literal words of the 14th Amendment to 
the Constitution, was an absolute political equal and in the 15th Amend- 
ment had been unequivocally granted the right to vote, could not vote 
in the only meaningful election—the Democratic primary. Then as now 
the Democrats always won in the General Election. Then as now there 
were very few occasions in which a Republican candidate even offered for 
office. Consequently the Negro in my home town, as all over the South, 
did not enjoy his right to vote because the meaningful election was the 
Democratic primary and he was excluded from this primary, sometimes 
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by State law, sometimes by a private regulation, sometimes by under- 
standing, and sometimes by threats and violence. Therefore, he had no 
effective franchise. 

Also when I was a child, the Negroes in my home town never thought 
of serving on a jury—this right of citizenship was one which they did not 
enjoy; neither could they attend decent schools. In fact the only brick 
school for Negroes in my town was one put up by Julius Rosenwald 
through his private philanthropic activities. Our school system had free 
school books, and I remember that when our books were worn out, obsolete, 
torn, tattered, and soiled, we children would dutifully bundle them up 
and the school authorities would send them over to the Negro schools. 
It never occurred to me that anything wrong was involved. In fact, I 
thought, as every one of the White children thought, that it was an act of 
kindness to see that the Negro children got some kind of book, even 
though it might be obsolete, soiled, dirty, and torn, and of no use to us. 
The point I am trying to make is that, except in the rarest of instances, 
the Southern White man, prior to 1933, had little awareness of the fact 
that what he was doing was wrong. Furthermore, there were far too 
frequent incidents of violence and of the taking of the law into peoples’ 
own hands against the Negro. Now I would not attribute this to ignorance, 
or to a malignant heart. My fellow Southerners are a kind and generous 
people. But we have traditions, mores, and taboos which restrict our 
hearts, minds, and actions. 

We had a wholesale re-awakening in 1933. The election of Franklin 
Roosevelt, and the moving into the White House of his remarkable wife, 
had an electrifying effect upon our whole country. Their deeds were 
great but it was their attitude, and the kind of spirit the Roosevelt 
revolution breathed into the South, which more than any other one thing 
affected the race picture there. Out of that revolution there came an 
awareness of the problem which never existed before, and I dare say that 
we owe more to those two people than to any others in the whole history 
of race relations. It is true that Mr Roosevelt did not primarily concern 
himself with these questions. He was a very skilful politician and fre- 
quently attacked not on the front, but on the flank. Mrs Roosevelt was 
more given to the frontal assault, but both kinds of assault were very useful 
indeed and in combination they produced mighty changes. 

The first development was a complete change in the majority member- 
ship of the Supreme Court of the United States; the names that Mr Roose- 
velt appointed to that Court are well known, some of them are still there 
and are doing noble service: Justices Black, Douglas, Reed, Frankfurter, 
and Jackson. In the field of race relations these Roosevelt appointees 
have made legal history. The second change that happened under Roose- 
velt was that we began to feel the effects of full employment, and naturally 
the economic well-being of the Negro was increased pari passu with the 
condition of the White labourer. The Negro began to have the advantage 
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of money jingling in his pockets. Then came the second world war which 
further intensified the need of all people to serve in the national crisis, 
irrespective of their race, colour, or creed. Also, the Democratic Party 
came to be more and more dependent upon the Negro vote in certain 
American cities in the North. This had the effect of making converts out 
of people who did not even conscientiously hold the views which they 
voted in the Halls of Congress. 

But the most important result of all I think, aside from the spirit 
which the Roosevelts generated, were the thundering decisions from the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Decisions of the Supreme Court in a 
country as given as is the United States to legalization of such relation- 
ships were more important than may be realized at first. I would choose 
to regard the decisions of the Supreme Court as artillery. After the 
artillery had blasted a path it was then possible for the infantry to move 
in and to hold the ground made safe by the artillery. 1 know many people 
in the South who rejoiced when the Negroes got the vote. Many Southern 
Liberals felt that they would be able to stand for office for the first time 
since the Civil War. But these same people had never espoused the 
Negro’s right to vote in the Democratic White primary and I suggest that 
they would probably never have done so if the Supreme Court had not 
rendered its decision in Smith v. Albright, which outlawed the White 
primary. With this decision at his back, the Southern White man of 
liberal views was able to come forward and voice his support of it. 
This may not seem very forthright but, none the less, it is the way that 
people under heavy fire from the other side frequently act. The Supreme 
Court cannot change people’s basic feelings about these problems, but 
it can make it possible for persons of good will to begin to exercise the 
kind of leadership without which the mores will never change. 

The first and most important of the decisions which have come out 
of the Supreme Court during the last ten years was that which stated 
that Negroes could vote in the Democratic primaries of the South. In 
many ways politicians have tried to evade and avoid this plain mandate 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. As soon as the Court decreed 
that the Negro had the right to vote in the Democratic primaries of 
Texas, which was the case involved, the Southern politicians argued, 
‘Well, these primaries are governed by State law and of course, under the 
14th Amendment, the States cannot recognize differences between citizens, 
but what we will do is to make the Democratic primary a private affair. 
We will repeal all the State laws relating to the primaries. We will thus 
accomplish the same goal by another means’. That was attempted in 
South Carolina; but the Federal Court struck down this device. In another 
State it was decided that the problem might be dealt with by letting all 
the Negroes vote if, upon registration, they agreed to support White 
supremacy and to say that they were permanently opposed to the aboli- 


tion of segregation. The Courts invalidated that device too. There have 
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been at least two or three different devices which the Southern States 
have used, or tried to use, to avoid the plain intention of the Supreme 
Court decision. None of these evasions has withstood constitutional attack. 

The Supreme Court has also dealt with the right to equal education. 
In the United States so much of the class structure is based upon access to 
education. When a person has education, the lines are fairly fluid; with 
education plus money, he can move into a different neighbourhood and a ? 
different circumstance in life. So long as the Negro did not have the right 
to equal education he was under a heavy handicap. My State (Georgia) 
has 159 counties. In about 1950 we had public transportation in the rural 
areas in all of them to take White children to school. But only in thirty 
counties was this public transportation available to Negro children. The 
school facilities available to the Negro child were shoddy; their teachers 
were underpaid and their books, as already indicated, were sometimes obso- 
lete, soiled, and torn. Thus, added to the disadvantage of a bad economic 
background, the Negro had poor schools. 

The South is today spending an enormous amount of money to 
equalize educational facilities because the Supreme Court has pronounced, 
following prior decisions dating from 1897, that separate schools cannot 
be maintained unless these schools are in fact equal. The Supreme Court 
has determined that in college education and in professional training 
separate schools may not be maintained even if they are theoretically 
equal; that segregation itself produces an inequality forbidden by the 14th 
Amendment. The Supreme Court has now before it a question which 
raises the issue of whether or not schools at the lower levels—primary and 
secondary education—can be considered constitutionally equal if in fact 
they are separate. The Supreme Court has apparently had great difficulty 
in making up its mind about this, and has asked Counsel on both sides of 
the question to re-brief it in December 1953. 

The reason why the Supreme Court is having so much difficulty with this 
common school segregation question is because it is fraught with enormous 
political and social consequences, and the Court is very much afraid of mak- 
ing a sweeping decision which can only be enforced, it fears, by the use of 
force. The Supreme Court is painfully aware of the fact that the Dred Scott 
decision, which related to the status of a runaway slave in the eighteen- 
fifties, is thought by many great historians to have been one of the factors 
which set off the Civil War. So the Court is very unlikely, in my judgement, 
to make a very sweeping decision. The Negro in the South today, I think, 
too frequently assumes that, if he gets a decision favourable to himself in 
this common school segregation question, all his problems and all his 
woes will disappear, and society will swiftly become a paradise. I venture 
to suggest that, even if the Supreme Court did render a sweeping decision, 
it would be merely artillery to lead the way, and would not change over- , 
night, or change even significantly of itself, the status of the Negro in the 
South or the status of his children. 
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There are other things to be done in the South, mainly by the Negro 
himself, if he is to enjoy really open and fair opportunity in American 
society. Unless the status of the Negro in the South is cleared up, America 
herself will be held up to obvious ill-comparison in the world at large. The 
American political climate is heavily influenced by the southern repre- 
sentatives and senators who have, by virtue of their seniority, an effect 
in American politics disproportionate to their numbers. While the 
South is relatively a poor section of the country, these representatives 
have not always voted as have the representatives of other poor con- 
stituencies. This has been largely due to the fact that the Negro, the 
most economically deprived group in the southern constituency, has 
been without an effective vote. If the southern Negro really began to 
vote in substantial numbers, this would have a great effect upon the 
southern viewpoint as expressed in Congress itself. 

How is the South today? The Negro undoubtedly has the right to 
vote, but he is not voting in numbers anything like his proportion to the 
total population. A recent survey by the Southern Regional Council shows 
that the number of Negro voters registered is only about half the total of 
White voters. In other words, if there are 10,000 Whites in a community 
and 10,000 Negroes, you may find 5,000 Whites registered but, on the 
average, only 2,500 Negroes. Probably of those registered, only half as 
many Negroes go to the poll is White. The Negro is one-third of the 
population, and no politician could afford to abuse one-third of the elec- 
torate if it exercised its franchise. But the Negro is not voting as one- 
third of the population; he is voting, I believe, at about one-twelfth of 
the population where he votes at all. This means that the White supremacy 
bloc can always raise a spectre of the Negro in politics, with its consequent 
fears and prejudices. By this device the racists create a counter bloc 
vote sufficient to immunize themselves against the effects of wholesale 
Negro opposition. 

It is true that lynching has practically disappeared. It is true that in 
the South schools for Negroes are being built rapidly, primarily to avoid 
the consequence which the people fear—that is, the opening up of the 
White schools to Negroes unless schools are equalized. It is true that the 
Negro has far more money in the South than he has ever had before. But 
it is also true that his increased income has not resulted from getting a far 
more important job. His income has increased because common labour, 
which is what he most frequently does, is relatively better paid than 
white collar work. Except in a segregated community, very few Negroes 
are engaged as independent businessmen. Thus they exist upon their own 
community, but they do not benefit by living as entrepreneurs in a general 
community. 

Recently when I had the opportunity of developing a large commercial 
area in Atlanta, Georgia, we were unable to find a single Negro who knew 
anything about running a metropolitan grocery store because none had 
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ever run one, although Atlanta alone has 130,000 Negroes. Also there are 
probably a hundred fairly decent restaurants for Whites in Atlanta and 
not one fairly decent restaurant for Negroes, which means that there are 
no Negro restaurateurs. Thus in segregated communities the Negro does 
not enjoy many opportunities for the more responsible jobs. 

One of our tasks in the South is to recognize that not all the work can 
be done by the Supreme Court. Secondly, we must recognize that the 
ultimate job of moving in, and acting as infantry under the Supreme 
Court’s artillery, will have to be done by the Negro, and it will have to be 
done primarily by the Negro as a voter. I am not of the opinion that it 
will be possible completely to eradicate prejudice from anybody’s mind, 
but if people cannot be deprived of racial prejudice, at least the prejudiced 
can be deprived of effective political leadership. This can be done if the 
Negro exercises his right to vote all over the South. I never hear any in- 
flammatory speeches by leading politicians against Catholics in Boston, 
or Jews in New York. This is not because the prejudice does not exist, but 
because it would be suicide to attempt political exploitation of it. The 
Negro must learn to vote and to make full use of his franchise—these 
things cannot be done for him. Now why does the Negro not vote? I 
venture to suggest from my experience that the people who always vote 
in the United States are the great middle class. They are the people with 
the picture lamp in the window. They always have two bath tubs in every 
house, and if possible two cars in every garage. And they are the people 
who are very careful about the zoning standards around them. They are 
the people who are always vigilant about their rights. 

In the various economic strata of the White community in American 
society there will be found a fairly substantial upper class—not as large as 
Hollywood would lead one to believe—of people with money, and then 
there is another fairly substantial group—but not as small as Hollywood 
would lead one to believe—of people who do not have much money, and 
a vast number of people who are in an economic middle class; all Americans 
think that is where they belong, whether they are workers or whether 
they are rich, because it is the place to be. But in a Negro community 
in the South will be found a very thin upper class, based more frequently 
than in the White community upon intellectual attainment rather than 
on money alone; an extraordinarily large group of people who must be 
classified, by virtue of their living standards at least, as a lower class; 
and a moderately small group of people who economically form a middle 
class. So long as this condition prevails I do not believe the Negro will vote 
in such numbers as to free himself from the use of prejudice against him. 

Why are more Negroes not in this middle class? They have the 
money. In fact a great number of Negroes have enough money to move 
into that segment, despite the disadvantages that I have mentioned. 
But one does not move into this segment if one lives in a slum, and most 
Negroes still live in pretty bad neighbourhoods. What are the conditions 
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of recognition as middle class? The middle class takes baths, and that is 
hard to do when one has no bath tub. The middle class has very puristic 
attitudes about sex, and adherence to those attitudes is difficult when 
three families are living in two rooms. The middle class has furniture of 
which it is very proud, but it is no good having furniture if one’s house leaks. 

To some extent, therefore, the problem is one of housing. I have 
interested myself in housing. Recently in Atlanta we built about 452 
middle class apartments at a rent which averages about $50 a month; 
this would seem rather high for Negroes. They are all full and have been 
full ever since we built them, although people did not think that they 
would fill up. People who moved to these apartments came from dis- 
tricts where the conditions were shameful, where there were police calls 
every night—and sometimes two and three a night—many murders, a 
great deal of violence. In this new neighbourhood we do not have a police 
call once in six months, and much of White prejudice and fear of this 
development has disappeared. Why? The Whites see that because these 
Negroes have good quarters they are clean, they dress pretty much as the 
Whites do, their children are well cared for, and their grounds are nice. 

I submit that to change the White attitude as well as to change the 
political atmosphere, more and more Negroes must move into middle class 
life. So long as there is the possibility of verbal racial political attack there 
will be much prejudice. But if the issue of race can be removed from 
politics more and more people will find it possible to follow the White 
moderate leadership which has always existed in the South, but which has 
not been given sufficient opportunity to express itself and to develop. 

I do not think that these problems can be solved by Northerners or 
other outsiders. Ours is a very proud section, and bitterly resents any 
interference; and I might add that I think Northerners have done a poor 
job in this field themselves. The Northern firm that moves into the 
South is frequently far more hesitant to employ Negroes than the 
Southern indigenous firm. I know of a piece of ground which was available 
for commercial development. Northern firm after Northern firm looked 
at it, but because it was adjacent to a Negro neighbourhood they would 
not put a plant there. It would have been perfectly natural for Southerners 
to put a plant there, because they know the mores of the community. In 
other words, this whole area of Southern race relations is in some sense a 
mine-field; one cannot just go charging in, but the enlightened Southerner 
knows the mine-field ; he will walk gingerly, but he knows how to go through 
and navigate this difficult ground. 

In conclusion, I want to suggest that the racial problem in the Southern 
States of the U.S.A. is one of great hope. Though there may be occasional 
backward steps, the movement and the whole direction of affairs is forward. 


Address at Chatham House 
17 July 1953 
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SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1949-1950. By Peter Calvocoressi 
assisted by Sheila Harden. Introduction by Arnold Toynbee. London 
and New York, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1953. ix+590 pp. Maps. Index. 9}”x63”". 52s. 6d. 


DocUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1949-1950. Selected and ed. by 
Margaret Carlyle. London and New York, Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1953. xxiv-+796 pp. Index. 
oh” x 6}". 63s. 

Tue historian of the years since 1947 has one great advantage: the cold war pro- 
vides him with a natural pattern for the organization of his narrative. By 
omitting Latin America from this volume (as well as the Middle East) and by 
confining himself to the two main theatres of conflict, Europe and the Far East, 
Mr Calvocoressi has obtained a simple and more satisfactory construction than 
in his earlier Survey of the years 1947 and 1948. The corresponding disadvan- 
tages are obvious. The history of the cold war is a history of frustration, at once 
depressing to write and dispiriting to read. Once the bold outline has been 
drawn, much of the story is the tedious detail of trivial incidents, petty sniping, 
and hypocritical manoeuvring, characterized on every page by a monotonous 
perversity of interpretation and action. It is this cumulative detail, repeated for 
country after country, which leaves so deep an impression of the futility of the 
dispute which has been forced upon the West by the suspicion and bad faith of 
the Communist leaders. 

Nothing expresses this better than the Korean war. For a brief period it 
looked as if the struggle with Communist expansionism was entering on a new 
and more decisive phase. Successful resistance to aggression in Korea, it was 
argued, would impose a check on further Communist adventures such as might 
have been imposed on Mussolini in Abyssinia, or on Hitler in Central Europe, 
before it was too late to avoid a general war. This hope rapidly proved illusory. 
First the military operations and then the peace negotiations became lost in a 
maze of indecision, while the issues which had seemed clear enough on the day 
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when the United Nations went to the aid of South Korea became clouded with 
the contradictions of Allied policy in the Far East. 

The outbreak of the Korean war is one of the two major events which fall 
within these years; the other is the conclusion of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
On the Atlantic side, the picture is less confused and less depressing than in the 
Far East. In Europe Communist expansion was checked, a line of division firmly 
drawn and held. Yet neither then nor later has Western policy found an answer 
to the question of Eastern Europe, whether its continued occupation by the 
Russians is to be recognized, or if not, how it is to be freed and the division of 
Europe overcome. 

It is a measure of the success with which Mr Calvocoressi and his collab- 
orators have written the history of these two years that these major problems 
of Allied policy stand out so clearly from the complex narrative. They have 
reconstructed the course of events with a patient scholarship which puts every 
historian in their debt. Wisely, Mr Calvocoressi has refrained from speculation 
where the evidence is not sufficient, as in the case of Russian policy, to justify 
conclusions. But he has not been content simply to provide a chronicle. Wher- 
ever he can he has tried by analysis and discussion to probe under the surface of 
events. An admirable example is his account of the hesitation felt in Europe 
over the North Atlantic alliance and the proposals for the rearmament of Ger- 
many. A second is his discussion of the responsibilities for the war in Korea. A 
third is the single page (p. 185) in which he describes the British attitude to- 
wards participation in a European union. It is pages such as these that give the 
book its quality, and in this volume Mr Calvocoressi has been ably seconded by 
Professor Hawtrey who contributes a searching essay on European economic 
co-operation, with particular attention to the devaluation of the pound. 

The value of the Survey is much enhanced by the simultaneous publication 
of a volume of documents for the same period. One omission from the Docu- 
ments may be regretted, that of Mao Tze-tung’s article on the ‘People’s Demo- 
cratic Dictatorship’, to which Dr F. C. Jones rightly gives prominence in his 
chapter on China in the Survey. This is ungrateful criticism, however, of a 
volume in which Miss Carlyle’s skilful selection is well designed to provide the 
necessary evidence in support of the historical narrative. Especially useful are 
the extracts from speeches, many of them taken from sources which are difficult 
to obtain. 

In general, Mr Calvocoressi and the rest of the Chatham House team are to 
be congratulated on the success with which they have re-established the Survey 
and the Documents as two of the indispensable aids to the serious study of 
international relations. It is always easy to criticize, but it is difficult to see how 
either volume could be much improved within the limits at present laid down. 

ALAN BULLOCK 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


THE ULTIMATE WEAPON. By Oleg Anisimov. Preface by General William J. 
Donovan. Chicago, Henry Regnery, 1953. xvii+163 pp. 84"x5}". 
$3.50. 

Mr AnIsimov was born in Riga, studied there and in Toulouse, became a Soviet 

citizen in 1940, remained in Latvia during the German occupation, spent some 

time later in Germany, and eventually came to rest—if that is a suitable phrase 
to use of his ardent and distressed spirit—in the United States. The ultimate 
weapon is not the atomic or the hydrogen bomb, or the guided missile, but the 
persuasion of man’s mind. General Donovan, who writes a preface to this book, 
calls it ‘the first serious attempt to offer a new approach to the complex problem 

of political warfare’ (p. vi). 

The first part of the book is called Western Europe. Briefly, the author sees 
fear everywhere; a universal recognition that war settles nothing important in 
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the modern world; the complete absence of an accepted programme that might 

find the solution to any serious world problem; actions and beliefs that are 
determined by organization having little to do with parliaments and parties in | 
the political sense, and loyalties swinging one way and another, but in general 
cutting across national group boundaries. 

The second, and longest, part of the book is called The Soviet Union. The 
author sets out to explain to America the psychology of the contemporary yi 
Russian people. Unfortunately nothing very definite emerges. It is stated over | 
and over again that the Russians are not like other folks. They have, for ex- 
ample, a passionate desire for freedom, but this is combined with a contempt for | 
the free institutions of other countries when, as sometimes happens, they come 
across them. It is therefore no use telling them either that things are bad in 
Russia, or that they are better somewhere else. They have to be convinced that 
things are best of all, or rather could be best of all, in some kind of system 
which, being just as world-embracing as the one in which they live, yet carries | 
within itself no threat of war. How to do this does not appear. 

Part three is called America. America is said to have drifted further and 
further away from the rest of the world since the end of the war. It seems to be | 
implied that this is mainly because American statesmen and publicists continue 
to talk and act only in terms of their own institutions, which mean less and less 
to everybody else. Remedies are, however, put forward only in extremely 
abstract language: ‘What American leadership must do, therefore, is to present | 
a program which convinces the world that this country has something better 
to offer than Stalin’s ‘“‘peace’’ or a devastated earth’ (p. 127). This is repeated 
many times with varying phraseology. 

Part four is called Democracy versus Totalitarianism. For the most part it 
is on the same level of generality as the bulk of the rest of the book: ‘The 
problem of peace . . . can be met only by the organic method of growth through 
the progressive expansion of a community of peoples whose life experience has 
made them ripe and insistent on the creation of a bomb-proof human society’ 


(p- 147). 
In the last chapter but one however Mr Anisimov does adumbrate a ‘plan’. 
‘The Kremlin supervises a world-wide network of Communist-sponsored 
organizations whose efforts are bent towards identifying the longings of the 
masses of people everywhere in non-Communist countries with the goals of the 
Soviet Union’ (p. 153). America should do likewise. ‘I propose, therefore, that 
the American Government should create such an instrument for implementing | 
the goals as well as the ideas of the democratic way of life’ (p. 154). \ 
It seems as if, instead of leaving the Communists to act in the whole world as 
if ‘Everything that you want is just what we want, so come in on our side’, the 
non-Communists are to act in the whole world as if ‘Everything that you want 
is just what we want, so come in on our side’. Precisely how this would solve the 
riddle of the world’s future is not made very clear. 
Nevertheless this is a most interesting book. It is exceedingly dogmatic. 
All the evidence that is ever offered for anything is anecdotal, but first hand. 
It is earnest and sincere, and whether it offers any genuine solution of the 
problems propounded or not, a great amount of what it has to say is worth the 
serious attention, not of Americans alone, but of people everywhere who may 
be interested in the devious ways of propaganda. 


F. C. BARTLETT 


STEMMING THE TIDE: Speeches 1951 and 1952. By Winston S. Churchill. Intro- | 
duction by Randolph S. Churchill. London, Cassell, 1953. x+379 pp. ? 
82” x 5%”. 30s. 

Tuts latest volume of Sir Winston Churchill’s speeches covers two years, the 

one out of office and the other in. In foreign affairs the subject matter includes 

the Middle East (Persian oil and Egypt), the rebuttal of the electoral charge of 
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warmongering, the visit to the United States and Canada in January 1952, and 
the ‘stretch-out’ of the defence programme. Reading the two years together, 
the most striking inconsistency between promise and action concerns the Con- 
servative attitude to European associations. It is difficult to blame the Stras- 
bourg set for having expected far more than they got out of the change of govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom. On the Middle East one is struck yet again by 
the British failure to find a successor to the old criterion of preserving the 
integrity of the Ottoman empire, and by the consequences of the division and 
weakening of Indian power after 1947 (surely more important in this context 
than the actual transfer of power from which it derived). The most interesting 
speeches are the ones on defence. Sir Winston applauded the Labour govern- 
ment’s determination but gradually changed the programme, partly because the 
competing demands of the metal-using export industries compelled him to and 
partly because he had a different conception of the right way to use what he 
held to be the respite given by American superiority in the atomic arm. 
PETER CALVOCORESSI 


COMPARATIVE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: a Study of Modern Democratic and 
Dictatorial Systems. By Daniel Wit. New York, Holt, 1953. ix+543 pp. 
Illus. Charts. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". $4.75. 


THE comparative study of political institutions is fruitful only when its limita- 
tions are realized. To study one country against the background of one’s 
knowledge of another provides a stock of new questions to ask and the possi- 
bility of new insights. But little is to be gained by comparing the answers 
which widely different countries have given to the problems which arise in all 
governmental systems. Professor Wit shows that he appreciates the point but 
he does not altogether abide by its lessons in the college text-book which he now 
offers. He discusses various forms of government and their institutions with 
examples drawn principally from the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
the USSR, but with some material also from Italy and West Germany and 
references on specific points to Switzerland and Scandinavia. As an introduction 
to politics at a not very advanced level and in the hands of a good teacher, the 
book might be useful, though inevitably parts of it are already out of date. 
Would-be users should be warned that the treatment of British local govern- 
ment on pages 55-7 is wildly wide of the mark, and that there are serious errors 
in the treatment of French local government on pages 61-2. The section on 
British education (pp. 480-2), shows an inadequate understanding of some im- 
portant features, and the Ministry of Health was not called into existence by the 
coming of the National Health Service. The bibliographies are inadequately 
selective. The diagrams amuse rather than instruct. 
MAX BELOFF 


HISTOIRE DES DEMOCRATIES POPULAIRES. By Francois Fejté. Paris, Editions 


du Seuil, 1952. 447 PP. Pisses Chart. (Collections Esprit ‘Frontiére 
Ouverte’ :) 9” x54". Frs. 


INTERNAL evidence suggests aad the author, a Hungarian, was a supporter of 
the Rakosi régime until the Rajk trial of 1949. The book discusses the régimes 
of all the ‘People’s Democracies’ from the point of view of the non-Stalinist 
extreme Left. In the section concerning the events of the war and immediate 
post-war period, the benefit of every conceivable doubt is given to Soviet and 
Communist policy, and the responsibility of the Western Powers for all that 
went wrong is stretched well beyond the limits of reason. The treatment by the 
new régimes of Peasant Parties and of the peasantry does not worry the author. 
The breach with Tito and the show trials however were too much for him. The 
greater part of his book discusses the régimes established after Communist 
seizure of power, and brings them up to 1951. His account is clear, and on the 
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whole reliable. He is especially interesting on cultural policy and the general 
situation of the intelligentsia. If its particular political angle is taken into 
account, the book may be regarded as a competent survey of a situation whose 
outlines are generally known. It does not break new ground. It follows the usual 
divisions between political, economic, and cultural problems, but does not 
attempt a more profound analysis of totalitarian society. 


HucGu SETON-WATSON 


SOCIALISM AND FoREIGN Po icy. By the Socialist Union. Foreword by Philip 
Noel-Baker, M.P. London, Book House, 1953. 79 pp. 7}”X5". Paper 3s. 
Cloth 6s. 


To this reasonable and courageously-realistic statement of the present problems 
and opportunities of British foreign policy the political leaders of both major 
parties would in large measure subscribe. An equally judicious Conservative 
statement would be likely to differ only from the emphasis on international 
economic planning and from some of the implications of the approach to 
colonialism. It may be questioned however whether the authors sufficiently 
appreciate the latent conflict between Atlantic Union and Britain’s membership 
of the Commonwealth. 


P. A. REYNOLDS 


THE DiremMA OF DeMocrATic SOCIALISM: Eduard Bernstein’s Challenge to 
Marx. By Peter Gay. New York, Columbia University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1952. xvii+334 pp. Bibliog. Index. 82” x 5%". 
$4.50. 30s. 

SINCE a dogmatic church persecutes the heretic rather than the heathen, Com- 

munist polemical writings have always selected for their chief target the re- 

formist Socialists, the ‘traitors in the working-class camp’, who are attacked far 
more venomously and scurrilously than any capitalist. 

Eduard Bernstein was the first professed Marxist (he started his active 
career as a Socialist with the blessing of Marx and Engels, who approved his 
appointment as editor of Der Sozialdemokrat) to work out a more or less coherent 
theory revising his master’s teachings, and thus to provide an intellectual basis 
for reformist Socialism. Socialist theory arouses little interest today. The 
immense stream of literature on the subject which was poured out, principally in 
Germany, has dried up to a trickle (present day Communist writings can be 
ignored as timid and repetitious commentaries on sacred texts). There is nothing 
to compare with Marx’s critique of the Gotha programme, or even with the first 
Fabian essays. It is an index to the success of Mr Gay’s undertaking that he 
recaptures the liveliness of the controversies which raged at the turn of the 
century when Bernstein formulated his criticism of Marxist doctrine. 

He started with the observation that the predictions based on that doctrine 
had not come true, and that therefore the doctrine itself was in need of revision 
if Socialist policy was to be effective. The crises, conflicts, and catastrophes, the 
social and economic polarization of the Marxist analysis were, Bernstein argued, 
disproved by actual development. Writing at a time of steady economic ex- 
pansion, when the franchise was being extended and the trade unions increasing 
in influence, the reforms which were undeniably improving the lot of the working 
man appeared to him to justify the hope that democratic and non-violent 
methods could be used to build a Socialist society. 

Mr Gay’s scholarly and judicious work, based on a very thorough investiga- 
tion of contemporary records and of the Bernstein archives, establishes the 
historical background to the dispute and examines the validity of Bernstein’s 
challenge and the orthodox Marxist reply, assessing the part played by Bern- 
stein’s years of exile in England (where the Fabians were putting forward not 
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wholly dissimilar views) and by the apolitical development of German trade 
unionism. 

It is perhaps a pity that Marx’s own writings are used so sparingly, and that 
Plekhanov makes but a single brief appearance. The weaknesses of revisionism 
are, however, critically examined, both those in its theoretical foundation, and 
those which were revealed by subsequent events, and in the process much light 
is thrown on the failures as well as the successes of the German Socialist move- 
ment. 


JANE DEGRAS 


IMPERIAL CoMMUNISM. By Anthony T. Bouscaren. Introduction by M. B. 
Schnapper. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1953. vii+-256 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}. $3.75. 

Mr BouscarEN is a professor of political science at the University of San 

Francisco; his bibliography indicates that in writing this book he has received 

some assistance from the United States Department of State; and it appears 

under the auspices of the American Council on Public Affairs—an organization 
which in the past has sponsored many stimulating and scholarly monographs. 

Such credentials seem completely inconsistent with the quality of this book. 

The jacket announces: ‘this book shows, irrefutably and penetratingly, Soviet 

Russia does not make a single move without cold-blooded calculation of how it 

will advance international Communism. Professor Bouscaren makes it crystal 

clear that world domination is the Kremlin’s be-all and end-all’. 

The demonstration starts with introductory chapters on Soviet World Out- 
look and Soviet Policies in Action. These are built on a series of familiar 
quotations from Lenin and Stalin, and then the author reviews the history and 
activities of the Communist Party in almost every part of the world. Chapter 
16, for example, runs to seventeen pages and covers Spain, Britain, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Finland, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland. We are told 
that the British Communist Party ‘was created on 1 August 1920 under the 
leadership of the veteran radical Sylvia Pankhurst’ (p. 195)—-no other founding 
personalities are named. Much of this section is taken up with reporting a study 
‘of Communist Arthur Deakin’s local union as a case history of Communist in- 
filtration and dumination’ (p. 197). 

To stupidity Professor Bouscaren adds obvious distortion. In dealing with 
French anti-American feeling he refers to ‘Robert Buillain, charged by General 
Willoughby with supplying secret information to the Soviet spy ring of Richard 
Sorge’ (p. 186). It is clear that this is a misprint for Robert Guillain and there is 
nothing in General Willoughby’s published report to support Bouscaren’s charge. 
Willoughby’s only reference to Guillain, in his book Shanghai Conspiracy (1952), 
is as follows: 


As newspaper correspondents Sorge and de Voukelitch had friendly access both to 
Japanese and foreign press circles where there was always a great deal of general 
information to be picked up. . . . By 1938 de Voukelitch had become a Havas man. 
... He heard the prevalent views and news of the French Embassy either directly 
or through his colleague, chief of the Havas Bureau, Robert Guillain (p. 58). 


MarK ABRAMS 


CoMMUNISM VERSUS INTERNATIONAL LAW: Today’s Clash of Ideals. By Ann 
Van Wynen Thomas. Foreword by Robert G. Storey. Dallas, Southern 
Methodist University Press, 1953. xiv-+145 pp. Index. 8?” x52”. $3.75. 

SoME two hundred years ago Immanuel Kant argued that permanent peace is 

only possible between States with what he called a republican—and what we 

should call a democratic—form of government. In this essay Mrs Van Wynen 

Thomas seeks to show that, since international law has developed upon the 

foundation of certain moral principles, and the acceptance of minimum standards 

of respect for the individual, there can be no common basis for such an inter- 
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national law between the States of the West and the Communist States which 
reject these moral principles. One cannot help respecting the author’s obvious 
sincerity and faith in liberal ideals. But the history of international law in the 
past few hundred years scarcely supports her thesis. On the contrary, by its 
insistence on strict positivism, non-intervention, and sovereignty, and by denying 
to the individual any place as a bearer of rights, international law has been 
steadily shedding its moral origins. Indeed, it is strongly arguable that it is this 
very fact that has made possible, or at any rate facilitated, the emergence of the 
lawless totalitarian States of the present century. In order to support her thesis 
the author is constrained to paint international law as it ought to be, and not as 
it is. The practice of States, for example (and this includes non-Communist 
States), which is the only source apart from treaties from which the rules of 
international law are derived, can scarcely be invoked to support the assertion 
(p. 95) that that which is morally wrong cannot be ‘legally right’. It is also un- 
fortunate that Mrs Van Wynen Thomas does not appear to be acquainted with 
modern Soviet theory which accepts international law (or at any rate parts of 
it) as real and valid law. Her assertion that the Communists consider inter- 
national law ‘ultimately superfluous’ (p. 48) is some twenty years out of date. 
The cynical might add that the current Communist theory of international law 
is further proof of the success with which this system has stripped itself of its 
moral basis. However, this attractive essay is more than an offshoot of the cold 
war. The author recognizes that the ‘free world must redetermine the ethical 
and moral principles underlying its philosophy of international law’ (p. 98) 
before it can hope to take an effective stand against the Communist rejection of 
these principles. This is an important and timely reminder. 


L. B. SCHAPIRO 


BELIEF AND AcTION: an Everyday Philosophy. Rev. ed. By Viscount Samuel. 


London, Pan Books, 1953. 192 pp. Index. (Pan Book No. 261.) 7” x 44". 
2s. 


Tuis is a new and revised edition of a book first published in 1937. The jacket 
asserts without impropriety that it ‘points a way out from the confusion of our 
time’. It represents common sense raised to the highest power, and, should this 
appear faint praise, let it be remembered that only upon a basis of communis 
sensus is a world order possible for mankind. Lord Samuel of course accepts the 
scientific outlook whole-heartedly, but not uncritically. But we need religion 
also for our health, personal and social. Unhappily ‘whenever theologians have 
been dominant life has been retrospective’ (p. 172). Lord Samuel may be said 
to illustrate the dictum that every philosopher has two philosophies—his own 
and Spinoza’s. He has had far too long experience of politics and public affairs 
to suppose that there are complete and tidy answers to all our modern problems. 
We must learn the art of living well. Lord Samuel maintains with emphasis 
that society is a partnership (he does not use the term), not a biological organism. 
Only when he comes to treat of the mythologies of such as Spengler does he raise 
his voice. This little book can hardly be commended too warmly to all who will 
listen to reason. N. MICKLEM 


EASTERN AND WESTERN WoRLD. Selected Readings with a foreword by S. 
Hofstra. The Hague, W. Van Hoeve, forthe Netherlands Universities Founda- 
tion for International Co-operation, 1953. 181 pp. 9” x6}”. D. Sh. 15. 


Tuts is a very well produced volume from the Netherlands Universities Founda- 
tion at The Hague. Its title, however, is misleading, for it is, in fact, a collection 
of lectures given during two sessions at Leyden. As is always the way with such 
collections, the contributions are of extremely varying merit. Much time is spent 
on attempting to define the Eastern and the Western approaches to problems, 
with the not very unexpected result of indicating grave doubt as to whether 
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either exists. A particularly interesting contribution on the Chinese influence 
on European thought is made by Dr Duyvendak. There are others on Japan’s 
Come-back, The Changing Structure of Eastern Society, as well as on such sub- 
jects as the changing social position of women in the West, and in the East. 
The volume is introduced by Professor Hofstra, who is Professor of Sociology at 
Amsterdam and has also been the first Director of the new Netherlands Institute 
of Social Studies at The Hague. The contributors are for the most part professors 
in Dutch universities, with one or two from the University of Indonesia. 


H. R. G. GREAVES 


STATES AND Minp: Reflections on their Interaction in History. By Michael 
Balfour. London, Cresset Press, 1953. viii+152 pp. Index. 8?” x53}”. 
15s. 

WE have long been familiar with the idea that the propagation of states of mind 

may be used as an instrument of government. That is the theme of Mr Balfour’s 

book. He is profuse in platitude, but throws no new light on it. It is difficult to 
see for whom these essays (or were they originally lectures?) are intended. They 
will not interest serious students of international affairs. 


BIOGRAPHY 


TURBULENT ERA: A Diplomatic Record of Forty Years 1904-1945. Vols. 1 and 
i. By Joseph C. Grew. Ed. by Walter Johnson. London, Hammond, 
Hammond, 1953. xxvi+1560 pp. Illus. Index. 8?” x53”. 63s. 

THESE two massive volumes are based on the private diaries of Ambassador 

Grew, his personal and official correspondence, his dispatches to the State 

Department and their instructions to him and other important documents, for 

the publication of which he must have obtained the permission of the United 

States Government. It is a most impressive record of which a foretaste has been 

given in Mr Grew’s Ten Years in Japan. Here is forty years of American 

diplomatic history candidly displayed by one who from the early days of his 
career had a considerable part therein. For in 1908, at the age of twenty-eight, 
he was second Secretary at Berlin. He saw the curtain rise on the first act of the 
great tragedy of our time: and from that date onwards he was never far from 
the front row of the stalls. He himself has written the first four chapters. There- 
after ‘the selections from Mr Grew’s papers were made by the Editor’. Professor 

Johnson and his assistant have done their work well, with the utmost considera- 

tion for the reader, so that he never loses the thread of the history of the period. 

At the same time we never miss feeling the individual character and personality 

of Mr Grew. It is a model for this difficult kind of work. 

With the assiduity and pertinacity of Mr Pepys—and with something of his 
observant eye for the passing show—for forty-one years the Ambassador kept 
the diaries which became known in his family circle as ‘the Immortal Memoirs’. 
This mass of material Professor Johnson has reduced to a mere 1,560 pages of 
very readable print. One is astounded at the industry both of the diarist and of 
his editor. Between them they have given us the initimate history of the forma- 
tive period of the United States Foreign Service—from nothing to the powerful 
instrument of the most powerful country in the world. 

Most diplomatic memoirs are conceived to please their readers and to main- 
tain their author’s reputation for sagacity and wit without giving away his 
official secrets or his private thoughts. In Mr Grew’s book there is a certain 
amount of ambassadorial verbosity, but very little ambassadorial froth. He 
understood his job very well both as diplomat and as diarist. He has dedicated 
his book ‘to the Foreign Service of the United States at whose birth I assisted, 
and whose development and welfare have been my greatest interest in life’. 
This is the key to the book. ‘My greatest interest’ has not been his diplomatic 
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successes or the tangled history of his time, but his share in the building up of a 
great administration. One feels that an important motive in publishing the book 
has been to provide the young American Foreign Service Officer with a practical 
guide to his profession and his life. We know of no better one, and diplomats 
all over the world should be grateful to Mr Grew. 

To the historian the book will be of first-rate interest for the flood of light 
which it sheds on many dark places. The outbreak of the first world war, when 
‘we all believe here [Berlin] that this war was cooked up by Russia, England, 
and France’ (p. 144): the break between the United States and Germany: the 
Paris Peace Conference where Mr Grew was Secretary of the United States 
Peace Delegation. After the war he was successively Minister to Denmark, 
Minister to Switzerland, Delegate to the Lausanne Conference (1922), Am- 
bassador to Turkey. In 1932 he was posted to Japan, and the ten years began 
for which his name will ever be held in high honour in the history of his country. 
These years cover 500 pages, the most interesting pages in his book. He was 
well aware of Japan’s ambitions, and his warnings were emphatic. He knew 
that only the United States could stop Japan and preserve the status quo in the 
Pacific ‘if it is our interest to support the British Empire in this hour of her 
travail [1940], and I most emphatically do so conceive it’ (p. 1228). At the same 
time he believed that support should be given to what he thought was an in- 
creasingly influential peace party in Japan. He believed that Prince Konoye 
(1941) was ‘the only Japanese statesman then capable of reversing the engine’ 
(p. 1264) and his policy became one of promoting an eleventh hour meeting be- 
tween Roosevelt and the Prince, to enable the latter to switch Japanese policy 
right over and effect a withdrawal from Indo-China and eventually from all China 
except Manchuria. He believed that war with Japan might have been avoided 
in 1941 had the United States Government done just the right thing at just the 
right time. Perhaps he was by nature too optimistic, but perhaps he may have 
been right. In any case, he is an outstanding personality and a great ambassador. 
Further, he has been a constant friend of the United Kingdom: and we may take 
comfort from (and reciprocate) the words in which he here expresses his friend- 
ship: ‘I am Anglophile to the core: always have been and always shall be, and I 
believe that close and good relations between the United States and Great 
Britain are more important for the progress of civilization than any other 
element in the world’ (p. 573). He refers to Arnold Toynbee as one of the wisest 
of modern historians (p. 1496). 


FRANK ASHTON-GWATKIN 


CIVILIAN ASSIGNMENT. By Sir Cecil M. Weir. London, Methuen, 1953. xiv-+182 
pp. Illus. Index. 8?”x5}”. 21s. 

AN ‘assignment’? Almost a vocation! It all started with the conception in 1936 
of the Scottish Exhibition and its triumphant realization in 1938. Before the 
exhibition closed its doors Sir Cecil Weir was caught up in the organization of 
Civil Defence in Scotland. Since 1939 ‘panting time’ has toiled after him in vain, 
and one administrative post after another has given scope to a man with an 
insatiable appetite for work, and obvious zest in the performance of it. Some 
credit is due to Ministers who recognized a square peg and then fitted him into a 
series of square holes which needed filling. The Export Drive, the Concentration 
of Industry, and the Clothing of the Demobilized Man, to which three of the 
eleven chapters of the book are devoted, are some indication of Sir Cecil’s 
versatility. They also demonstrate that he belongs to that distinguished body 
of business men who, in two world wars, were able successfully to collaborate 
with a civil service which is marked both with defects and high qualities which 
are not those of the business world. Sir Cecil’s tribute to a multitude of collab- 
orators and assistants from outside and inside the civil service testify to his own 
generosity; his meticulous care that no one should be overlooked makes almost 
too insistent an inroad upon the space available for more important matters. 
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For students of foreign affairs the two final chapters, devoted to the three 
years which Sir Cecil spent in Germany as President of the Economic Sub- 
Commission in the Control Commission for Germany, and to his next assignment 
as Chairman and chief Executive of the Dollar Exports Board, will naturally 
be the most interesting. But it may be thought that his most important inter- 
national work lies before him in his capacity as Head of the United Kingdom 
Delegation to the Coa! and Steel Community at Luxembourg. When Sir Cecil, 
to end on an incredible note, decides that it is time for him to relax, the evolution 
of the functional unification of Europe and the place of Great Britain in it will 
provide matter for a substantial sequel to Civilian Assignment. 

ANDREW McFADYEAN 


R. J.: In Appreciation of the Life of John David Rheinallt Jones and his Work 
for the Betterment of Race Relations in South Africa. Ed. by the Hon. 
Edgar H. Brookes. Johannesburg, South African Institute of Race Rela- 
tions, 1953. 43 pp. 8}”5}”. No price. 

THIs is a memoir on Rheinallt Jones prepared by the Hon. Edgar H. Brookes, 
who, like his subject, has represented African interests in the South African 
Upper House; it is based on written and verbal memories of many of Rheinallt 
Jones’s friends and colleagues. His life, packed and crowded with work, does 
not easily form the subject of a biography, partly because of the man’s own 
temperament. Although he devoted his life to bettering relations between 
Europeans and Coloured people in Africa, his aim always was to convince, by 
facts presented in private over a table, someone with power to make a change, 
preferring such an unspectacular achievement to scoring an oratorical triumph 
or proclaiming a principle. He was, in short, essentially a committee man, a 
man ready to compromise to get results, and it is difficult to assess the part 
he undoubtedly played in some achievements of lasting consequence, for ex- 
ample, the inclusion in the statute book of measures extending to Africans, 
social services such as old age pension schemes, which ‘when Rheinallt Jones 
began his public work, had to be done by non-official bodies if they were to be 
done at all’ (p. 24). Nor would it be right to ascribe entirely to his efforts the 
recent development in South African universities of African Studies. But his 
contribution in both these respects was considerable. 

In other matters, the establishment and growth of Joint Councils for the 
co-operation of Europeans and non-Europeans, the development of African 
Scouts and Guides, above all in starting and guiding the South African Institute 
of Race Relations, his influence was unique. He made the South African 
Institute a practical body, performing such executive functions as providing 
legal advice and teaching literacy to native workers; it was his strength that he 
did this without incurring the jealousy or suspicion of the Department of Native 
Affairs. It is an impressive achievement and with it went much other work, 
lecturing, editing newspapers and pamphlets, touring, with scrupulous care for 
the loneliest farm, his enormous constituency of the whole Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. His wisdom is shown in the fact that, having created and 
steered the Institute of Race Relations himself for many years, he saw both the 
advantage of handing it over while he was still active and also the need to stand 
clear and give his successor a chance. In his last years he was Adviser on Native 
Affairs to the Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa Limited, perhaps as 
practical a way of working for Africans as any imaginable today. 

To one who barely knew him, Rheinallt Jones’s affinity seems to be to John 
Bright and the great Victorian liberals—but to a John Bright transformed from 
his role of prophet by a sense of the practical. It is to be hoped that Senator 
Brookes will follow his memoir by a biography, which would be a most notable 
contribution to a knowledge of modern South Africa. 

PHILIP MASON 
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MINNEN. Vol. 1. 1882-1930. Vol. 11. 1931-1946. By G. Mannerheim. Stock- 
holm, Norstedt & Sdéners Forlag, 1951 and 1952. Index. 9}” x64”. Vol. 1. 
Kr. 30. Vol. u. Kr. 32. 


Les MEMOIRES DU MARECHAL MANNERHEIM 1882-1946. Préface du Général 
Weygand. Trans. from the Swedish by Jean-Louis Perret. Paris, Librairie 
Hachette, 1952. 429 pp. 9” x54”. Frs. 975. 

FIELD MARSHAL Gustav Mannerheim received his military training in the 

Russian army and served in it during the first world war, having reached the 

rank of General at the outbreak of the Russian revolution. Throughout his life 

his knowledge of the Russian character and country enabled him to look upon 
the problems arising between Finland and the Soviet Union with a far greater 
detachment than his countrymen could ever achieve, and his election to the 

Presidency after the war was therefore welcomed by the Russians. The 

memoirs of his life, first under the Tsar and then actively or passively fighting 

Communist Russia, are of absorbing interest. 

The general reader will be most interested in the part of Mannerheim’s 
autobiography which deals with the first world war, Finland’s struggle for in- 
dependence immediately following that war and the part she played during the 
second world war; the details he furnishes about the military strength of the 
Russian army in the first world war and the development of Finland’s defence 
are more interesting to the student of strategy, while his personal views and 
comments on the political events in the world at large will be most useful to all 
students of politics and history. 

Soon after the first world war Mannerheim entertained the hope that the 
collapse of Bolshevik. Russia would only be a question of time (vol. 1, p. 309), 
urging that once this collapse had come about Finland should be among the 
first to assist in Russia’s reconstruction. He therefore deplored Lloyd George’s 
refusal to support counter-revolutionary movements in Russia and bitterly 
criticized the pro-Communist attitude of British trade unionism of that period. 
‘Fate ordained that their leaders today should reap what their predecessors sowed 
thirty years ago’ (vol. 1, p. 370). During the nineteen-thirties Mannerheim, as 
Chairman of the Finnish Defence Council, strove to create a strong defence, but 
while the government regarded him as Commander-in-Chief in case of war, it 
refused him the means to equip and develop the necessary defence. Vainé 
Tanner, the labour leader, was particularly strongly opposed to an expenditure 
which had become quite ‘useless now that there will never be a war’ (vol 11, 
p. 47). Mannerheim, on the other hand, was convinced that developments 
everywhere in Europe, and especially the Abyssinian crisis, pointed towards 
another war. In 1939 he drew up a plan for the defence and fortification of the 
Aland Islands and tried to enlist Swedish interest. When, however, in March 
1939, the Finnish Government refused to grant Russian requests for certain 
islands which the Soviet Union regarded as necessary to their security in case of 
a German attack, all hopes of Swedish collaboration were wrecked on the rock 
of Swedish cautiousness. Mannerheim tells us that he himself was anxious that 
these Russian requests should be met (vol. 11, p. 85) and that he had even sug- 
gested that the frontier might be moved a few miles to the West to increase 
Russian feeling of security in regard to Leningrad. While the Finnish Govern- 
ment thus persisted in their obstinate non-co-operative attitude vis @ vis the 
USSR they at the same time continued to deny Mannerheim the means to 
strengthen Finnish defence. In fact, in Mannerheim’s view the Finnish people 
themselves were at that time far more conscious of the danger threatening their 
country from the East than was their government. 

The events of the Winter War are too well known to be mentioned here, but 
Mannerheim’s comments on some of its incidents are of interest. Thus he ex- 
plains that it was due to his insistence in face of government resistance that 
peace was sought at the end of February, and at the same time he regrets that 
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Sweden did not earlier point out to the Russian Government that ‘in the event of 
no agreement acceptable to Finland being achieved this would have an adverse 
effect on Sweden’s attitude’ (vol. 11, p. 240). An earlier announcement of the 
Swedish view might have obtained more favourable conditions for Finland. 
Mannerheim also criticizes the Russian opposition following the Winter War to 
all Finnish—Swedish attempts to conclude a defensive alliance, pointing out that 
Russia herself would have benefited by such an alliance, as it would automatically 
have brought Finland into the anti-German camp. He also points out that the 
Russian decision to end the Russo-Finnish trade pact at the end of 1940 was 
against the Soviet Union’s own interest, as it rendered Finland entirely depend- 
ent on Germany for imports of essential goods. Mannerheim calls the second 
Russo-Finnish war, when Finland became Germany’s ally, the Fortsdttningskrig, 
i.e. he regards it as only another phase of the Winter War. He emphasizes that 
Finland never was a willing ally of Germany and that, once she had regained 
her old frontiers, she called a halt to her troops, and despite German pressure 
never attacked Leningrad, nor permitted her army to cross the Swir river 
(vol. 11, p. 300). While deeply regretting Great Britain’s declaration of war, 
Mannerheim finds consolation in Sir Winston Churchill’s personal letter to him 
in which he stated that ‘loyalty towards our Russian ally must force Great 
Britain to do this’ (vol. u, p. 317). Mannerheim was strongly opposed to all 
German attempts to force the Finnish Government to conclude an agreement 
not to make peace without German permission. When in the end such an agree- 
ment was made it was signed by President Ryti personally and Mannerheim 
points out that Ryti thus ‘sacrificed himself for his people’ (vol. 11, p. 395). 
Following on Ryti’s action the Soviet Union in June 1944 demanded not only 
unconditional surrender but also the imprisonment of all German soldiers on 
Finnish soil. In the circumstances Finland continued the war until her position 
was slightly more favourable for peace negotiations and by August 1944 the 
Russians had abandoned the request for capitulation and granted at least a 
short respite for a voluntary evacuation of the German army from northern 
Finland, although in the end the Finns were forced to eject the Germans by force. 

When discussing the peace terms Mannerheim maintains his detached and 
fair attitude and also gives full credit to Russian generosity in connexion with 
the carrying out cf the reparations obligations. After the war he was elected 
President of Finland and remained in this post until 4 March 1946, when he 
resigned on grounds of health and age. He died on 28 January 1951 in his 
eighty-fourth year, and with his death Finland lost one of her greatest sons, a 
faithful servant of his country; the story of his life is the history of Finland. 

The book is richly illustrated and, judiciously cut, would merit a translation 
into-English. 


Les Mémoires du Maréchal Mannerheim is an abbreviated translation of the 
above book. The cutting has been carried out with due consideration for the 
importance of his political and military reminiscences. Thus the whole of his 
famous ride through Asia and his travels and social activities during the nine- 
teen-twenties have been omitted and individual chapters have been trimmed of 
references to lesser Finnish personalities not likely to be known to French 
readers. The preface by Général Weygand is a warm-hearted tribute to the 
‘ardent patriote, grand capitaine par ses qualités des chef de stratége, homme 
d'état au jugement sir, aussi éclairé dans la conduite des affaires politiques que 
soucieux des questions sociales, explorateur en renom...un Européan trés 
clairvoyant’ (p. 9). Général Weygand met Mannerheim when the latter called 
on Marshal Foch in 1919; he saw him again in Finland in 1937. Just before 
the outbreak of the second world war the two men met for the last time and 
Weygand remembers Mannerheim with great affection: ‘Je m’honore d’avoir 
été l’ami de ce chevalier sans peur ni reproche’ (p. 7). 

A. H. Hicks 
F 
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Mémoires. Vol. 1. Idéal Vécu. By Général Maxime Weygand. Paris, Flam- 
marion, 1953. 650 pp. Maps. 83” x 6”. Frs. 975. 


THREE years ago General Weygand published the third volume of his memoirs, 
dealing with the years after 1939, and called Rappellé au service. It was issued 
out of chronological order because of its topical importance. Now the first 
volume makes its appearance, covering the General’s years of early youth with 
great brevity and concentrating upon the years 1914-18 and upon the achieve- 
ments of Marshal Foch for whom he has the utmost admiration. It is thus not 
only an earlier volume of the memoirs but also a sort of extended supplement 
to the study of Marshal Foch which General Weygand published in 1947. It was 
drafted whilst he was held captive in Germany and has since been filled out from 
the documents. 

The volume is, in essence, detailed military history told by a soldier who took 
part in the war throughout, first as a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 5th Hussars 
with the Second Army, then as Foch’s Chief of Staff, at whose side he remained 
until the end. In so far as Foch, as Supreme Commander, was involved in 
military and semi-political conferences the memoirs throw some light too on the 
politics of the period, especially on the issues which beset Anglo-French co- 
operation. But military strategy and organization are its central themes, and 
the story told in this volume fittingly ends with the armistice of 1918 in Foch’s 
railway-carriage at Rethondes. It is about the war seen mainly from above, 
from the viewpoint of the military command: and about one of France’s greatest 
Marshals seen through the eyes of his most devoted and admiring assistant. 

Davip THOMSON 


LAW 


GEGENWARTSPROBLEME DES INTERNATIONALEN RECHTES UND DER RECHTS- 
PHILOSOPHIE: Festchrift fiir Rudolf Laun zu seinemsiebzigsten Geburts- 
tag. Ed. by D. S. Constantopoulos and Hans Wehberg. Hamburg, 
Girardet, 1953. 776 pp. Illus. 9%” x6?’. No price. 


In this pleasing and well-produced publication scholars from many parts of the 
world pay tribute to Professor Rudolf Laun, one of Germany’s leading inter- 
national lawyers, on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. The variety of 
contributions is very remarkable indeed, and the reviewer can do no more than 
indicate the general content of a book which is certain to offer much that is of 
interest to students both of public and of private international law. The first 
part contains twenty-five articles on questions of public international law, the 
second thirteen articles on questions of constitutional law and jurisprudence, 
and the third seven articles on problems of private international law, one of 
them primarily historical in character. 

It would be invidious to single out any of these numerous contributions for 
special mention, but at the risk of over-emphasizing the importance of some of 
these attention may be drawn to Professor Henri Rolin’s essay on Etablisse- 
ments publics européens ou des compagnies européennes (pp. 83-90) which 
deals with the doctrinal aspect of the status of supra-national enterprises of the 
type which has become familiar in recent years and is exemplified by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the Bank for International Settlement. Others will, 
no doubt, come into existence in other fields, such as transport, the producing 
industries and possibly agriculture. Professor Rolin confines himself to the 
problem within the ambit of the Council of Europe, but his study may provide 
much valuable ground work for the study of wider co-operative enterprise. 
The preoccupation of continental international lawyers with this important 
problem is further exemplified by two contributions of a similar nature, one 
concerning the Schuman Plan in the general setting of international law (pp. 
I11I~21) and the other the more restricted aspect of jurisdiction within the frame- 
work of the Coal and Steel Community (pp. 123-44). 
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A good deal of space is also devoted to a problem which to some may seem 
somewhat jaded, but which still awaits solution: the problem of Crimes against 
Peace and the related problem of Crimes against Humanity (pp. 379-94 and pp. 
423-46). Professor Wehberg who deals with the former reaches the conclusion 
that in 1939 there was no rule of international law which could be said to pro- 
vide for the punishment of individuals for what are now generally known as 
Crimes against Peace. 

The reviewer, it is hoped, will be forgiven for not dealing more fully with some 
of the other contributions to this book, some of which are as valuable and inter- 
esting as those to which he has ventured to draw special attention. The process 
of selection is largely one of the reader’s personal predilection, and whatever 
that predilection may be, there is no doubt that all those who may have occasion 
to read this book will find in it something of value and interest to themselves. 

F. Honic 


CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS 1953. Vol. vi. Ed. by George W. Keeton and 
Georg Schwarzenberger. London, Stevens for The Faculty of Laws, 
University College, 1953. 324 pp. Table. Index. 83?”x5%". 37s. 6d. 


THE yearly publication of the Faculty of Laws of University College, London, 
keeps up its high standard. This volume, like its predecessors, contains the 
printed version of a series of public lectures given during the current year, and 
an address to the Bentham Club. The last contribution is a striking study by the 
Master of the Rolls on the close connexion between remedies and rights in the 
English legal system. What distinguishes this issue from its predecessors is the 
special attention given to constitutional problems in Africa. Three papers are 
concerned with them. Professor Keeton, one of the editors, writes on the Con- 
stitutional Crisis in South Africa; the two other articles deal with the Central 
African Federation and Constitutional Experiments in West Africa. It is a 
regular feature that most of the articles are topical as well as learned. Thus this 
year they include, on international aspects of law, a paper by Mr Prevezer on 
Peace-time Espionage and the Law, an article by Dr Schwarzenberger on The 
Bonn and Paris Agreements with the Federal German Republic, and Mr Green’s 
article on Recent Practice in the Law of Extradition. 

Several of the subjects of English law are novel; Dr Powell writes on Mar- 
riage Brocage, and Dr Marshall on The Validity of Non-Charitable Purposes 
Trusts in the light of the decision that the late Lord Astor’s settlement for pro- 
tecting the independence and integrity of newspapers could not be enforced. So 
almost all the articles have a combination of legal learning with actuality and 
immediate interest. This quality makes the volume of interest to the general 
as well as to the legal reader. 

NORMAN BENTWICH 


THE CHANGING Law. By Sir Alfred Denning. London, Stevens, 1953. 
viii+122 pp. 8”x5”. Ios. 
LorD Justice DENNING has performed a great public service in bringing to- 
gether and publishing in one volume this series of lectures and addresses. It is 
a service in a two-fold sense—a service to lawyers of both branches of the pro- 
fession and, from a different standpoint, equally a service to the layman. The 
earlier lectures are, in a sense, preraratory, for in these the author shows us how 
the gradual evolution of the Common Law, in accordance with the changes in 
the structure of society, has taken place under the protective spirit of the con- 
stitution and the English instinct for liberty. It is well that these fundamental 
principles should be re-stated. 
The climax of the author’s thesis is reached in those lectures which show how 
the law, as interpreted and moulded by the judges, has protected the citizen 
from the worst excesses of the welfare State, and how the changes in the status 
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of women since 1882 have been reflected and, in effect guaranteed, by appro- 
priate changes in the law. The final lecture, on the influence of religion, may well 
be thought by some readers to be the most pregnant of all. 

K. MAcrAE Moir 


AIR 


THE AIRCRAFT COMMANDER IN COMMERCIAL AIR TRANSPORTATION. By Dr 
M. S. Kamminga. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1953. viii+184 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}”. Gids. Io. 

Ir the various species of the animal kingdom were to vote on the subject, they 

would be unanimous, perhaps with some priggish reservations by the ants and 

the bees, that the human species is easily the most intelligent. Just see how it 
has bettered itself since we all climbed out of the primordial ooze. Dr Kam- 
minga has written a book whose effect is to remind us that we are not so intelli- 
gent after all. 

A British subject in command of a Dutch aircraft jettisons, while in flight 
over Indian territory, some cargo consigned by a Frenchman to a Japanese, \ 
because he considers it hazardous and likely to explode. How many national | 


| 

| 
> 

? 


laws has he broken? How many civil actions in how many countries may he 
have launched? Has the poor man any rights? Has he any obligations? 

International Civil Aviation has been going for thirty-three years and for t 
twenty-six of them ‘La condition juridique du Commandant et du Personnel’ | 
has been an item on the agenda of the responsible international bodies. It still 
remains there. The Commander of an aircraft has no international status. 

Dr Kamminga’s book is in two parts. The first part deals with the present 
confused situation in which a variety of national legislative provisions exists. 

As a sample he takes the position of the national aircraft commander under 
Dutch law, a position which, as he humorously notes, is wholly valid only for 
about sixty minutes in a KLM airliner setting out on a trip to Djakarta or San- | 
tiago. The second part examines and criticizes clause by clause the present 
draft Convention on the status of the aircraft Commander, the infant of twenty- { 
six years’ gestation, as it now lies still unadopted in the complacent lap of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization. 

The book should be read by everyone, whether interested in aeroplanes or | 
not, who is concerned with the incapacity or the reluctance of human beings to 
think and act internationally on appropriate subjects. For few subjects could 
be more obviously appropriate than this. The book covers its chosen field | 
patiently and fully. It is admirably documented and the author’s own com- ) 
ments are eminently sensible and well pointed. 


R. H. THORNTON 
HISTORY 


HisToirE DIPLOMATIQUE DE IgIg A NOS JourRS. By J.-B. Duroselle. Paris, 
Librairie Dalloz, 1953. 744 pp. Bibliog. Indexes. (Etudes Politiques, 
Economiques et Sociales 7.) 72” 5}”". Frs. 1,800. H 

In this survey of diplomatic history since 1919 M. Duroselle has set himself 

rigidly limited objectives. He eschews all pretensions to interpret the economic, 

social, and ideological context within which the relations of States in the twentieth 
century have evolved, and confines himself strictly to a recital of the facts of 
international relationships, and a consideration of the diplomatic influences by 
which they have been shaped. Applying a skilled mind to a wide range of docu- 
mentary and secondary sources, and confining himself to this disciplined 
approach, M. Duroselle has succeeded in producing a comprehensive and 
balanced, if rather arid, survey, generally accurate in interpretation, and only 
occasionally inexact in detail. Given his judicial historical method, however, it is 
perhaps surprising that he has carried his story so far forward as 1952, for its three 
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parts inevitably require differing techniques and produce results of varying 
quality. For the period to 1939 the documentary materials are considerable, 
and judgements can frequently be firmly founded on comparative use of several 
primary sources; for the six years of war there exists a mass of memoirs, of vary- 
ing reliability, from which some sort of account can, much less definitely, be 
pieced together; for the post-1945 period all that can be done is to set down the 
publicly-known facts of international developments. Despite the resulting un- 
evenness, however, each of the three different books here presented within one 
cover will be of value as works of reference when the errors in detail have been 
corrected. M. Duroselle has certainly done much better than most others who 
have attempted a similar task, and he includes an excellent little classified biblio- 
graphy. 
P. A. REYNOLDS 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


INTERNATIONAL SHIPPING CARTELS: a Study of Industrial Self-Regulation by 
Shipping Conferences. By Daniel Marx, Jr. Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1953. xiii+-323 pp. 
Chart. Tables. Index. 84”x6}". $6. 40s. 

THE author starts with an analysis of the economic basis of the price of ocean 

transport—a section which may be found somewhat theoretical by those who 

have to consider the practical problems of shipping conferences, though useful 
for the wider objectives of the book. There follow chapters on historical develop- 
ment; government investigations on the desirability of conferences; tying 
arrangements, and action by different governments either to safeguard shippers 
against undue monopoly or to favour the development of national shipping. 

Considerable space is devoted to the control of conferences by the United 

States Government with their tendency towards detailed regulation by statute. 

This contrasts with British policy which relies on monopoly being sufficiently 

tempered by the possibility of competition and encourages the formation of 

shippers’ associations to negotiate with shipping conferences. 

One has the impression that the author may have approached his task with a 
somewhat American outlook, for example, in the use of the word ‘cartel’ in the 
title. Mr Marx has, however, examined the different aspects of shipping con- 
ferences fairly and objectively, supporting his cross-examination with copious 
references. The book is clearly written. 

In the end it seems that in this world, where perfection is unattainable, 
shipping conferences are essential and, as they have developed, are not unsatis- 
factory in spite of subsidies for national fleets. Any attempt to improve them 
by further government regulations might result in substituting new troubles for 
old. In any case there are severe limitations inherent in the unilateral regulation 
by one nation of an international industry. 

The author suggests that some form of international control might develop 
in the event of the agreement for an International Maritime Consultative 
Organization coming into force. It is, however, the opposition of shipowners to 
possible government interference in the fixing of freights which has delayed 
full ratification of this project and with it a number of urgent technical matters 
and a much needed re-examination of the question of flag discrimination. 

H. O. MANCE 


THE Economic IMPACT ON UNDERDEVELOPED SOCIETIES. Essays on Inter- 
national Investment and Social Change. By S. Herbert Frankel. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1953. vii+179 pp. 9” x6". 15s. 

In these nine essays, prepared at various times and for various immediate 

purposes but together forming a consistent whole, Professor Frankel brings to 

bear his vast knowledge of investment and development problems in ‘under- 
developed’ countries and territories (particularly in Africa) in support of a timely 
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warning to those concerned in the practical application of ‘Point Four’ policies 
that ‘development’ must necessarily mean vastly different things in different 
contexts, and that to inject large sums into ‘underdeveloped’ economies without 
taking full account of the social situation in the territories concerned, is likely 

to do more harm than good. He is concerned to drive home—and does drive 
home very convincingly—such points as: | 


What money is, and what role is assigned to it, is always an expression of the in- ( 
stitutional arrangements of society as a whole—a truth often forgotten even in 
‘advanced societies’ (p. 35). It is very common nowadays to suggest that the pro- 
vision of capital in any form is necessarily advantageous to the recipient society and : 
automatically produces ‘income’. Nothing could be further from the truth. The 
history of such ‘investments’ in Africa and elsewhere affords many examples of rail- 

way lines, roads, ports, irrigation works, etc., in the ‘wrong places’ which not only 
failed to lead to income-generating development, but actually inhibited more | 
economic developments which might otherwise have taken place (p. 68). The ? 
capital resources of the world are not abundant but scarce; their premature or 
wasteful application anywhere is harmful to the peoples of the world as a whole; 
as capital is so scarce the main problem is how to produce more of it in the 
places where it can be most readily and easily produced; this is a task which 
demands the creation of a suitable code of international conduct under which both 
borrowers and lenders will be forced to act responsibly—both in investing capital, 

and in the use of capital so invested (pp. 108-9). 


Davip BLELLOcCH 


PROBLEMS OF CAPITAL FORMATION IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES. By 
Ragnar Nurske. Oxford, Blackwell, 1953. 163 pp. Index. 83” x52”. 15s. 
PROFESSOR NURSKE’S past work in the Economic Research Department of the 
League of Nations, as well as the cosmopolitan nature of his academic career, 
give him special qualifications for dealing with a problem of international eco- 
nomics such as that which is the subject of the present book. Starting from the 
now widely accepted premise that economic development to be healthy must be | 
well balanced, and must not be concentrated on ‘extractive’ activities for ex- { 
port, he sees two major obstacles to the requisite capital formation in (a) the ( 
limited size of the domestic market in such countries, which discourages both 
the foreign and the domestic investor; and (b) the discouragement to domestic 
saving that is represented by the awareness of the higher standards of living in 
the more highly developed countries that must, in these days of easy communi- 
cation, prevail in any population that is not either abyssmally depressed or cut 
off from the outside world by some such artificial barrier as an iron curtain. 
Whilst not under-rating the importance of investment or grants-in-aid from 
abroad, he stresses the essential importance of self-help, and discusses the various 
forms that self-help can take. Within the limitations imposed by circumstances 
(the book is a revised compilation of lectures and other contributions to academic | 
discussions) it is an interesting and stimulating contribution to the study of the 
subject. It might be more valuable to the general reader if it embodied a greater 
number of factual illustrations, and particularly a discussion of the significance | 
of the organized labour movement in economic development. 


DAVID BLELLOCH 


CRETE: a Case Study of an Underdeveloped Area. By Leland G. Allbaugh. } 
Foreword by Chester I. Barnard. Ed. by George Soule. Princeton, N.J., 
Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1953. xx+ 
572 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. 9}”x6}". $7.50. 48s. 

THERE is a growing feeling in the United States and elsewhere that unless great 

care is exercised in helping underdeveloped areas, more harm may be done than 

good. In attempting to ascertain what sort of information is required before 
work of this kind can usefully be started, the Rockefeller Foundation undertook 
in 1948 at the invitation of the Greek Government to make a survey of Crete. 

This book, containing some 570 pages, gives its findings. The survey was carried 
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out by a large number of experts, both American and Greek, and involved the 
dispatch around the island of teams of interrogators filling up questionnaires— 
the text of each is given in a voluminous appendix—on almost every conceivable 
subject relating to a peasant economy; for instance, children between the ages of 
seven and nineteen were, it seems, solemnly asked, ‘Do you put lemon or vinegar 
on your vegetables?’ (p. 445). The result is a mass of information about the social 
and economic life of the Cretans, which has been analysed and sifted, apparently 
over a period of four years, with exhaustive thoroughness; it would almost cer- 
tainly be safe to assert that none of the underdeveloped areas of the world can 
ever have been subjected to so minute an examination. In the course of the 
study some interesting facts are produced. There is for instance the almost in- 
credible statement that the problem of the dacus olei fly, which periodically 
ruins the vital olive crop of Crete and other European olive-growing countries, 
has ‘never been attacked by modern research methods anywhere in the Mediter- 
ranean area’ (p. 29). The survey has clearly performed a useful service in show- 
ing how to obtain information about underdeveloped areas—if you have the 
money and the manpower. But as for Crete herself the principal conclusion 
which seems to emerge from this mass of facts is that it is technically possible to 
improve Crete’s water supply, her agricultural production, and her health; and 
though the conclusion itself cannot fairly be said to break new ground, the 
suggestions on how these objects can be achieved will be read with interest. 
BICKHAM SWEET-ESCOTT 


REPORT OF THE AD Hoc COMMITTEE ON FoRCED LABOUR (Supplement No. 13 in 
the Official Records of the Sixteenth Session of the Economic and Social 
Council and No. 36 in the Studies and Reports (New Series) of the Inter- 
national Labour Office). Geneva, International Labour Office, 1953. vii+ 
620 pp. Tables. 9$”x6}". $3.75. 22s. 6d. 

THE final report of the United Nations—International Labour Office Committee 

on Forced Labour was transmitted to the United Nations Secretary General in 

May 1953. Its publication has provided the opportunity to study the documen- 

tation on which the committee‘s findings have been based. The valuable source 

material in the appendixes includes summaries of specific allegations, of the 
replies, and of other material which was available to the committee; also in- 
cluded is a historical survey of international action relating to forced labour. 
Allegations concerning twenty-four countries were examined by the com- 
mittee, who found that systems of forced labour as a means of political coercion 
existed in the USSR, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and Roumania; that in addition 
such systems probably existed in several other countries and could possibly 
be established in more. Forced labour of another kind, namely for economic 
purposes, was found to exist, or to be possible, in different parts of the world in- 
cluding ‘some countries or territories where a large indigenous population lives 
side by side with a population of another origin’ (p. 125). Although the com- 
mittee found no evidence of the existence of forced labour in the territories 
administered by the United Kingdom, they came to the conclusion that the 

Emergency Regulations in Malaya and the Voluntary Unemployed Persons 

Ordinance in Kenya could be applied in such a way as to lead to such systems: 

in Malaya as a means of political coercion, and in Kenya for political purposes. 

MARIANNE GELLNER 


RESEARCH FOR PLENTY: Eight Broadcast Talks. Introduction by John Green. 
London, Bles, 1953. 93 pp. 8” 5”. 5s. 

In the summer of 1952 a series of talks on methods of increasing the world’s 

food supply was given on the Third Programme of the BBC. These talks are 

now reproduced in book form, with an introduction which explains their purpose. 

The first talk, by Sir John Scott Watson, maps out the ground to be covered by 

the series and expounds a few fundamental principles. Then Dr Eric Ashby 
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stresses, as a botanist, the basic dependence of food supply on photosynthesis, 
and discusses ways in which the process can be made more efficient. F. C. 
Bawden writes on the control of plant diseases and Dr E. W. Russell on the 
problems of extending and intensifying cultivation in regions of poor soil and low 
rainfall. Dr Norman C. Wright, in a talk aptly entitled All Flesh is Grass, con- 
siders animal husbandry in general, and is followed by Dr Allen Fraser on the 
particular problems, in this field, of pure pastoralism. Finally, Michael Graham f 
discusses the contents of the Sea Larder, and N. W. Pirie considers such possible 
sources of food as leaf protein and other vegetable products now wasted. 

The ground covered by this series of talks will be well known by now to many 
people, though light is thrown on some relatively unfamiliar points and problems. 
There are some omissions: something might have been said, for example, on the } 
social difficulties which surround the improvement of tropical animal husbandry. 
And the material would have made a better book if it had been, in part at least, \ 
rewritten and not left in the exact form of the talks. But the book reads well, | 
and will form an interesting introduction to its very wide and important subject. 

B. H. FARMER 


THE Economics OF INDUSTRIALISATION: a Study of the Basic Problems of an 
Underdeveloped Economy. By Bhabatosh Datta. Calcutta, World Press, | 
1952. vi+291 pp. 83" x54". Rs. 12 8as. 21s. 

TuIs interesting study examines the fundamental problems of the underde- 

veloped economy. Professor Datta considers the familiar questions of disguised 

and seasonal unemployment, phenomena which are closely related to one another 

in many agrarian economies. He then discusses the changing of the occupational 

structure, industrialization and population, and the internal and external supply 

of capital. 

Professor Datta’s general analysis and outlook are marked by moderation, 

his conclusions by the optimism which results from cautiously-formulated ideas. | 

Yet even here, a doubt must lurk in the reasonably sceptical mind. Many of the 

arguments about the possibility and scale of development in the literature of { 

the last decade rest on postulates about human flexibility and adaptability 
which have yet to be put to the test. Doubtless many of the postulates are justi- 
fied but in any case there is insufficient evidence to warrant firm conclusions. | 

The general analysis has certainly been useful; but it seems to the reviewer that 

what is now essential is the case-study. The requirement is evidence; for ex- 

ample, of the kind provided by Metraux’s studies of the Marbial Valley in Haita. 

This is not to decry the interest of the present book and the employment- 

approach with which it begins. There are many fruitful ideas in the book. A 

general criticism, however, is that they are not fully worked out. The sections 

dealing with handicrafts, for example, are stimulating but unconvincing. It 
would need more detailed investigation of the advantages and disadvantages 

of different types of handicraft and small enterprises and of individual industries 

to substantiate Professor Datta’s somewhat sceptical argument, if indeed he | 

is right. 

A. L. MINKES 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: Lectures delivered at | 
the National University of Brazil. By Jacob Viner. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1953. 120 pp. 73”5”". 12s. 6d. 

THOSE economists who felt that Keynes overstated his case in the General 

Theory of Employment, Interest, and Money and in particular gave too little 

consideration to the problem of international trade will welcome Professor 

Viner’s book, modest as it is. This permanent record of six lectures given in the 

National University of Brazil three years ago ranges from a discussion of the 

classical theory of international trade and present-day problems to the eco- 

nomics of development. His main argument with Keynes would seem to be that 
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whereas the classical economists regard the world as their economic unit, Keynes 
regarded a particular country as his. And this is undoubtedly true, for Keynes 
in developing his new theory neglected to study the possible effects and inter- 
actions on problems of world trade. Again, few economists would nowadays 
disagree with Professor Viner when he complains that the General Theory is in 
fact a particular theory. But Keynes did more to set the study of economic 
dynamics on the right road than Professor Viner admits. Indeed, Keynes and 
Viner are probably not so very far apart when it comes to discussion of economic 
planning and commercial policy or of economics of development as the first 
lecture suggests. Even if Professor Viner has not given us anything new, he has 
at least presented us with a systematic analysis in a clear and lucid style. 
RONALD BRECH 


REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY PROBLEMS 1952. By the United 
Nations Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International Commodity 
Arrangements. New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1952. 
viii+51 pp. Charts. Tables. 11” 8}". 50 cents. 3s. gd. Sw. frs. 2. 

THE sixth annual review in this series estimates the slight progress (or lack of 

progress) made during 1952 towards the stabilization of world commodity 

prices. The report of experts on Measures for International Stability which was 
debated at the 1952 session of the Economic and Social Council is summarized; 

a chapter is devoted to the difficulties which have hindered the negotiation of 

commodity agreements; another to inter-governmental consultation and action 

on particular commodities that did take place during the year. There is also the 
customary summary account of supply, demand, and price conditions of the 
principal primary products. 

MARIANNE GELLNER 


FoREIGN COMMERCE. By Harold J. Heck. New York and London, McGraw- 
Hill, 1953. xii+512 pp. Illus. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x 6}". 
$6.50. 52s. 

ANYONE interested in ‘almost any aspect of international relations will need a 
foundation in foreign commerce’ (p. 4). Professor Heck sets out systematically 
to provide this. Distinguishing at first between domestic commerce and foreign 
commerce, he then shows that the most important link between the two is the 
price system. Foreign commerce covers not only international transactions in 
goods but also in investments and services of various kinds. All these separate 
functional aspects are described in great detail in their organizational setting 
in the first two parts of this book. 

In three subsequent parts Professor Heck deals with Economic Aspects, 
Policies, and Intergovernmental Organizations and Agreements concerning 
foreign commerce. He explains what precisely is meant by the ‘gains from trade’ 
and what are the costs involved in national attempts at self-sufficiency. But 
the specific discussions of governmental restrictions upon the free flow of goods 
and services by tariffs, quotas, and other restrictive practices, merge finally into 
a discussion of governmental policy designed to promote foreign commerce. 
Thus EPU, ITO, GATT (European Payments Union, International Trade Or- 
ganization, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade), the Monetary Fund, and 
other international attempts at establishing ordered conditions for foreign com- 
merce are fully described and evaluated. 

Aware of possible conflicts between the foreign balance and the maintenance 
of full employment by deliberate internal policies Professor Heck emphatically 
holds that employment cannot be ‘a goal in itself’ (p. 481). When he states that 
corrections of the foreign balance ‘will have to be permitted in the direction of 
deflation as well as inflation if the meaning of free competitive enterprise is to 
have any long range substance and life’ (p. 483), he expresses views which will 
not be generally acceptable even in the United States. But designed primarily 
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as a university text-book for the ‘purposeful consideration of private business 
aspects’ (p. vii) of foreign commerce, it is excellent. It is clearly written and 
abounds with relevant statistics to illustrate important points. 


H. C. HILLMANN 


Economic STABILITY IN A CHANGING WORLD: Essays in Economic Theory and 
Policy. By John H. Williams. New York, Oxford University Press, 1953. 
vii+284 pp. Index. 84” 5}”. $5. 30s. 

Tus collection of essays has for its central theme the relation of economic 

theory to public policy. In the first three, Professor Williams seeks to determine 

how much economic thinking does in fact direct policy and how much it merely 
follows changing circumstances. He thinks that rationalizing after the event 
has been too common. He probes into the antecedents of current thought in 
order to discover at what stage the striving for logical consistency became in- 
creasingly remote from reality. He puts the blame squarely upon Ricardo. One 
is not a little shaken by the time Professor Williams reaches his eleventh essay, 
consisting of a brilliant evaluation of Keynesian thought, to realize how per- 
sistently Ricardian principles continue to be applied to a changing world. 

These gems of thought and analysis are interspersed with six essays devoted 
entirely to post-war Europe. They represent excellent commentaries on the 
idea, aim, and degree of success of Marshall aid in the European recovery pro- 
gramme. Having himself acted as an American consultant to the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, Professor Williams is able to explain the complicated 
facts of reality with convincing ease. What makes the book fascinating reading 
is the sure touch with which he formulates questions relevant to the real tasks 
under consideration. All who are interested in international affairs will delight 
in consulting it. 

H. C. HILLMANN 


SPECIAL STUDY ON Economic CONDITIONS AND DEVELOPMENT IN NON-SELF- 
GOVERNING TERRITORIES. New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 
1952. v+415 pp. Tables. 9”x6". $3. 22s. 6d. 

TuIs volume consists of a general review of economic conditions and problems 
of development in non-self-governing territories, embodying the chief points 
in the report drawn up by the United Nations Committee on information 
from non-self-governing territories at its 1951 Session; a series of studies 
on economic conditions in non-self-governing territories prepared for the 
committee on the basis of information transmitted to the Secretary General 
by the Administering Members during 1951 and previous years; and four 
technical annexes. An interesting feature in what constitutes a substantial and 
illuminating review of economic development in the non-self-governing terri- 
tories administered by members of the United Nations is the emphasis laid on 
industrialization. The study prepared by the Secretariat on General Pro- 
grammes of Industrial Development distinguishes between industries processing 
local products mainly for export and industries producing finished products 
mainly for local consumption. Industries in the first category are many and pro- 
gressive; whilst those in the second category are 


still the privileged possession of a few territories. Where they do exist, they have 
nearly always sprung up recently, and their activity is on a very modest scale in 
comparison with that in industrialized countries (pp. 312-13). The possibilities 
of industrial development remain considerable. The non-self-governing territories 
produce fifty per cent of the world tonnage of bauxite, but do not manufacture 
aluminium; they produce fifty four per cent of the world production of cocoa beans, 
but do not manufacture cocoa powder or butter; eighteen territories produce 3:5 
million tons of cane sugar between them, but refine only a small proportion of this 
production. Territories rich in limestone and clay resources import large quantities 
of building material; in many territories growing cotton on a large scale, the cotton 
growers wear imported cotton piece goods (p. 338). 
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The Committee devotes attention to this situation, and makes various sug- 
gestions for accelerating appropriate industrialization. 
DAviID BLELLOCH 


FIELDS OF EcoNoMIC DEVELOPMENT HANDICAPPED BY LACK OF TRAINED 
PERSONNEL IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES OF ASIA AND THE Far East. Prepared 
by the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
Bangkok, United Nations, 1951; London, H.M.S.O., 1953. vi+119 pp. 9” x 
6”. 75 cents. 5s. Sw. frs. 3. 

Tus study, which was concluded in December 1950, is confined to the in- 

dustrial field. Great difficulty was experienced in obtaining specific information 

from most countries—indeed, the enquiry revealed that 

few countries of the region are equipped to analyse their requirements in the field 

of trained manpower. Few can make a breakdown of the different stages of develop- 

ing employment in formation programmes, the techniques to be adopted and the 
methods of selecting and training the field and office personnel required to carry 
them out and to maintain them as a continuing process (p. 110). . . . Few countries 
of the region, when drawing up plans of economic development, include an assess- 
ment of the consequential requirements for technical and vocational training at all 

levels as a part of the plan itself (p. 111). 

The authors nevertheless succeed in presenting a concrete picture of the 
personnel needs of a group of underdeveloped countries in process of indus- 


trialization. 
DAvID BLELLOCH 


INCOME AND WEALTH. Series 1. Ed. by Milton Gilbert. Cambridge, Bowes & 
Bowes for the International Association for Research in Income and 
Wealth, 1953. xiii+-261 pp. Diagrams. Tables. 8?”54}”. 35s. 

TuIs volume contains a selection of papers presented at the Royaumont meeting 

of the International Association for Research in Income and Wealth in 1951. In the 

first five papers analytical and methodological questions relating to the national 
accounts are considered, and the work of the National Accounts Research Unit 
of OEEC in relation to inter-country comparisons is discussed. There is a study 
of long-term trends in Japanese national income and one on economic growth in 

France. The final paper is concerned with government economic activity in the 

national accounts. A complete list of the papers presented at the Conference is 

given. 

As regards the economic questions relating to underdeveloped countries and 
to international economic development, chapters vI-Ix are of special interest. 

In Chapter vi, an abridged version of a paper by Professor S. H. Frankel is 
reproduced; other parts of it have been published elsewhere. Professor Frankel 
develops his criticisms of the application of the concepts of income and welfare 
to underdeveloped societies; he finds no useful meaning in international com- 
parisons of national incomes between the advanced and the underdeveloped 
economies. The strictures he applies are forceful, and the concepts have cer- 
tainly been used in ways which are inadmissible. But it may be ventured, with 
respect, that Professor Frankel does not distinguish sufficiently between con- 
cepts and the way they have sometimes been lumped together and used. In 
Chapter v1, in which Professor Benham comments on Professor Frankel’s paper, 
much of the balance is restored, and some of the income.concept rescued from 
the effective onslaught on welfare in which it had become involved. 

The importance of the parts rather than the aggregates in estimates of 
national income, with special reference to inter-country comparisons of the type 
mentioned above, is stressed by Dr Rao in Chapter vit. In Chapter 1x Daniel 
Creamer draws attention to the limits within which national income estimates 
are useful in the underdeveloped area, pointing out that at best they give some 
material for the work of analysis. 

A. L. MINKES 
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HOME AND FOREIGN INVESTMENT 1870-1913: Studies in Capital Accumulation. 
By A. K. Cairncross. London, Cambridge University Press, 1953. xvi + 
251 pp. Charts. Tables. Index. 30s. 
TuIs book has been compiled from an unpublished thesis and several articles 
published by Professor Cairncross before the war. Many of the estimates which 
now become available for the first time to the general public have been used 
(with acknowledgements) by other authors. The whole book is an impressive 
illustration of the immense labour and ingenuity which go into the preparation 
of statistical estimates for the economic history of quite recent periods; and 
while these estimates are doubtless of value if used with a full knowledge of their 
limitations there is evident justification for the warning which Professor Cairn- 
cross gives against undue reverence for statistical series. In particular the danger 
of testing theories by the correspondence of fluctuations in two or more series, or 
the order in which, or the interval after which, one follows another becomes 
apparent. If at times one even suspects that Professor Cairncross may have 
allowed himself to become too interested in the exploration of the detailed results 
of his own researches, how much greater is the danger that others will go astray 
in this way? 

There are some illuminating passages on the practical aspects of those devel- 
opments in the techniques of manufacture, transport and agriculture, market 
organization, population movements, and so on which both conditioned and 
were conditioned by the amount and direction of investment. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that they are surrounded by a great deal of research material which 
it is difficult for anyone except a specialist student of the periods or the particular 
subjects under consideration to assimilate. 

EDWARD CHARLES 


UNITED STATES INCOME TAXATION OF PRIVATE UNITED STATES INVESTMENT IN 
LATIN AMERICA. By the United Nations Department of Economic Affairs. 
New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1953. viii+8o0 pp. 
Charts. Tables. 9” x6". 75 cents. 5s. Sw.frs. 3. 

Tuts study is one of a number on matters relating to foreign investment in Latin 

America that have been produced by the United Nations in recent years. It is 

a revision and expansion of a document that has already appeared in mimeo- 

graphed form, and it will be followed by other studies of taxation in capital- 

exporting and capital-importing countries. It examines in detail the way in 
which United States corporations operating in Latin America are spared the 
burden of double taxation or are granted preferential tax rates under the 

Western Hemisphere Trading Corporations Act of 1942. Various proposals for 

the modification of United States tax legislation in this respect are examined; 

all recommend greater concessions, even the total exemption from taxation on 
incomes from abroad that is already enjoyed on incomes from the United States 
possessions overseas. There are a number of interesting observations on the way 
in which the present tax concessions stimulate investments in certain activities 
in Latin America rather than in others. 

H. A. HOLLEY 


Economic SURVEY OF EUROPE SINCE THE War: a Reappraisal of Problems and 
Prospects. Prepared by the Research and Planning Division, Economic 
Commission for Europe. Geneva, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1953. 
xii+385 pp. Charts. Tables. 11” x84". Sw.frs. 14. 25s. $3.50. 

Tuis is the sixth in an annual series of reports prepared by the Secretariat of the 

Economic Commission for Europe. It is published on the responsibility of the 

Secretariat and the views it expresses are not attributable to the Commission or 

the participating governments. The present report differs from its predecessors 

in that it takes a long-term view of developments in Europe since the war instead 
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of a short-term view of the year immediately preceding, as previous reports 
have done. 

Its value is without doubt very considerable indeed. National problems 
are revealed in a comparative and international context which in some instances 
provides pointers to their particular solution and which in any event contributes 
greatly to their better understanding. Some incompleteness in statistical data 
involves the compilers in tentative conclusions which are offered as such. 

It would be impossible in a short review to enter into discussion of particular 
passages. It may be helpful, however, to point out that the book (which con- 
tains in Chapters 11 and Iv useful and uncommon material relating to the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe) presents a convenient study of the difference in 
approach and in the difficulties encountered by planned economies on the one 
hand and free-enterprise economies on the other, or of the experiences of the 
latter in pursuing the methods of the former. Planning in the free-enterprise 
economies ‘could hardly be called entirely successful’ (p. 82); full employment in 
Western Europe was not the result of government policies (p. 51), and cheap 
money policies were ill-advised (p. 67); economic intervention at national level 
causes international economic disintegration (p. 215) and ‘the institutional set- 
ting in Western Europe necessitates a very empitical approach to the practical 
problems of economic integration’ (p. 235). A possible line of progress for Wes- 
tern Europe, in relation to world economic disequilibrium, is ‘a more effective 
use of the great amount of goods and capital supplied by Western Europe to the 
affiliated overseas countries so as to receive larger returns in the form of essential 
imports or of dollars and to decrease the direct dollar outlay of these countries’ 
(p. 135). 

There are very interesting comments (pp. 31-3) on the East European 
governments’ methods of stimulating investment, by such means as the turn- 
over tax; or to the effect that inflation in these countries would only interfere 
slightly with government investment plans and that the major governmental 
difficulty will continue to be the controlling of the balance of payments between 
industry and agriculture. Decisions in Eastern Europe to stake everything on 
the rapid development of heavy industry seem to have been taken in 1950 after 
the general deterioration in East-West relationships. 

Whatever the future may hold, this survey of economic facts and trends in 
Europe since the war is certain to retain some permanent worth, and much of it 
is within the grasp of the general reader. 

E. H. WALL 


DEMOGRAPHY 


A DEMOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF THE BRITISH COLONIAL EmprIRE. Volume 11. The 
West Indian and American Territories. By R. R. Kuczynski. London, 
Oxford University Press, for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1953. xiii +493 pp. Tables. Index. 10” <6”. 7os. 


Tuts volume, which covers not only the British colonies in the Americas but also 
the Atlantic islands of St Helena, Ascension, Tristan da Cunha, and the Falkland 
Islands and dependencies, carries Dr Kuczynski’s great study a major step nearer 
completion. The author, who died in 1947, was not able to incorporate the results 
of the 1946 West Indian census in his manuscript. But this considerable task 
has been done by his daughter, Dr Brigitte Long, who has also edited the volume 
and brought the material in general up to the position in 1948. Dr Kuczynski 
however visited the West Indies in 1945 as Adviser on Demography to the 
Colonial Office, and discussed plans for the forthcoming census, so the quality 
of its data had already been influenced by him. 

The high standard of the treatment shown in the earlier volumes is main- 
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tained here. A great mass of material has been surveyed, tabulated, and inter- 
preted, many local errors of fact or inference corrected, and a very useful 
bibliography given. A lengthy introductory chapter discusses census-taking and 
the general composition and changes in the structure of the various populations, 
as well as the variations in regulations about registration of births and deaths. 
Detailed examination then follows of the data relating to each individual island 
or territory. Some very interesting conclusions emerge. For example, it appears 
that owing to lack of proper censuses and persistent over-estimate of most West 
Indian populations in the second quarter of this century, most of the population 
statistics between Ig21 and 1946 are very unreliable. Again, it is often thought 
that the comparatively small increase in British West Indian populations in the 
first two decades of the century, and the apparently much greater increase later 
were due primarily to emigration (to the United States and elsewhere in North 
and Central America) during the first period and to the return of emigrants 
during the second period. But it is shown here on the contrary that the gain in 
the later period is certainly due almost entirely to an excess of births over 
deaths. The marriage and legitimacy figures in the West Indies are analysed in 
some detail. Though the general situation is well known, it is useful to have a 
precise demographic examination, with the results so clearly expressed. Thus it 
appears, for instance, that for the main period of survey nearly two-thirds of all 
births in the British colonies in the Americas were illegitimate, and less than 
one-quarter of mothers below the age of twenty-five were married. Attention is 
drawn to the novel recognition in 1943 and 1946 for census purposes of the 
‘common-law’ conjugal condition of man and woman, otherwise unmarried, 
living together in regular union. It is mentioned, rather ironically perhaps, that 
the introduction of the new category considerably reduced the number of spins- 
ters! But it does not seem to be stated, as it might usefully have been, that this 
category differs significantly from the English category of ‘common-law’ mar- 
riage in that it does not require any formal declaration. A special section on 
population policy in Bermuda discusses the fear of impending over-population 
of the colony about twenty years ago, and sets out local views about birth con- 
trol and sterilization, as embodied in various reports. It is held that while the 
institution of birth control clinics has had a limited effect on the fertility of 
married women, no measures have as yet been taken to reduce the number of 
illegitimate births. It is also pointed out that the rather startling recommenda- 
tion that any father of one illegitimate child, and any mother of two illegitimate 
children be compulsorily sterilized, was not put into effect! 

The book could have done with a fuller index—there are no entries, for 
example, under illegitimacy, marriage, and other topics of sociological interest. 
But it is a very important piece of work. 

RAYMOND FIRTH 


REFUGEES 


THE REFUGEE IN THE PosT-wAR WorLD. By Jacques Vernant. Introduction 
by G. J. van Heuven Goedhart. London, Allen & Unwin, 1953. xvi+827 
pp. Tables. Index. 83”x5". 45s. 


TuIs comprehensive survey of refugee problems as they presented themselves 
in 1951-2 to a team of investigators headed by M. Jacques Vernant, Secretary- 
General of the Centre d’études de politique étrangére in Paris, was undertaken at 
the request of M. van Heuven Goedhart soon after he assumed office as United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, and was carried through with the help 
of a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. It opens with a helpful analysis of 
the differences between the juridical and the sociological concepts of refugee 
status, an account of the development of international organizations for the care 
of refugees from the League of Nations High Commission of 1g21 to the Inter- 
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governmental Committee for European Migration established two years ago, and 
an analysis of the various categories—they might be called strata—of refugees 
with which these organizations have been successively concerned. The greater 
part of the book, however, is devoted to a report on the present legal and 
administrative position, and economic and social situation, of the refugee in 
thirty-eight States, classified as countries of transit, European countries of 
temporary or permanent reception, and ‘countries of re-establishment’ (the 
American continent, Australia, New Zealand); a concluding section deals with 
conditions in India and Pakistan, Shanghai and Korea. 

An undertaking of such range must exclude much interesting detail if it is to 
serve its primary purpose of supplying the expert with a comparative survey of 
the whole of a problem at a given point in time. Aided by a clear and sparing 
style, M. Vernant controls his material with balance and judgement, and his 
analysis of the juridical, economic, and administrative complications which beset 
the refugee is informed by a shrewd humanity. This massive book is to be 
welcomed as a sequel to Sir John Hope Simpson’s classic survey; though hardly 
for the general reader, it will long remain quite indispensable to every practical 
administrator or serious student of refugee affairs. 

W. D. Hocartu 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


THE Paciric. By Oliver A. Gillespie. Wellington, N.Z., War History Branch, 
Department of International Affairs; London, Oxford University Press, 
1952. Xli+395 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 10” x6}”". 30s. 


Tuis is the official history of the part played by New Zealand soldiers in the 
Pacific War. It includes a chapter on the New Zealand air and naval forces, but, 
as the author explains, these are only touched upon since their full story will be 
told in subsequent volumes. The Army’s contribution began before the Pacific 
War when, in 1940, a brigade was sent to garrison Fiji, which was expected to be 
a Japanese objective, as, indeed, it would have been but for the Japanese defeats 
in the Coral Sea and Midway battles. New Zealand forces garrisoned Fiji from 
November 1940 until the summer of 1942, when they were relieved by an 
American division. Amid difficult conditions—climatic and topographical— 
which ‘dispelled any romantic guide-book nonsense about tropical islands’ 
(p. 27), the New Zealand brigade performed herculean labours in constructing 
defences and in building airfields. 

After its return home the brigade was incorporated in the Third Division, 
organized for service in the Pacific. This force, after preliminary but arduous 
training in New Zealand, was sent to complete its combat preparation in New 
Caledonia. In August-September 1943, the Third Division moved to Guadal- 
canal, then in American hands, but still subject to Japanese air attack. The 
Division, ‘an isolated British formation in an American theatre of war’ (p. 123), 
rarely operated as a whole; but its units saw action against the Japanese in 
Vella Lavella; in the Treasury Islands, about 300 miles north of Guadalcanal, 
and in the capture of Green Islands, near Rabaul. This, its last and biggest feat, 
accomplished in February 1944, was the end of the Solomons campaign, and was 
shortly followed by the recall and disintegration of the Division, a step necessi- 
tated by serious problems of manpower in New Zealand. 

The book ends with a brief survey of New Zealand occupation forces in Japan. 
Altogether this is an authoritative and valuable work, on a subject less familiar 
to most British readers than are the exploits of New Zealand’s troops in Africa 
and Italy. 

F. C. JONES 
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GENERALOBERST LupwiG BEcK: Seine Kampf gegen den Krieg. By Professor 
Wolfgang Foerster. Miinchen, Isar Verlag, 1953. 171 pp. 8}”x5}". 
DM 7.20. 

DER LAUTLOSE AUFSTAND: Bericht iiber die Widerstandsbewegung des deut- 
schen Volkes 1933-1945. By Giinther Weisenborn. Hamburg, Rowohlt, 
1953. 348 pp. Charts. Tables. 9}”x6}”. Cloth DM 16.80. Paper DM 
14.80. 

PROFESSOR FOERSTER’S account of General Beck is mainly an account of his 
military career and his professional writing. His character is depicted as almost 
unbearably faultless. But while his curious devotion to Ludendorff is empha- 
sized, the story of his visit to Gamelin in June 1937 is confusing. In his book, 
Servir—le prologue du drame, the Frenchman recorded that Beck spoke of the 
mastery of the world if the French and German armies united and that he also 
suggested an ethnical division of Belgium. General Speidel, however, who 
claims to have been present during all the ‘essential’ Gamelin—Beck conversa- 
tions, denies that Beck put forward any such ideas, and it is to be supposed that 
there was some misunderstanding. 

In 1938 Beck still considered that ‘Mutiny and Revolution are words which 
do not exist in the German soldier’s dictionary’ (p. 89) ; it is the more remarkable 
that at the very end of his life Beck had worked out for himself a liberal system 
of political ethics. Six weeks before his death on the night of Stauffenberg’s 
attempt upon Hitler he declared that, even if the Allies persisted in imposing 
unconditional surrender after Hitler had been destroyed, 


the decisive thing is not what happens to anyone personally, it is not even the con- 
sequences for the nation: no, the decisive thing is the intolerable fact that for years 
crime upon crime and murder upon murder have been committed in the name of the 
German people. Thus it has become our moral duty to stop this wickedness with 
all the means we possess (p. 164). 


Herr Weisenborn’s publication on the German opposition to Hitler is along 
the same lines as Dr Rudolf Pechel’s Deutscher Widerstand (reviewed in the April 
1948 issue of International Affairs, p. 280) but it is far more extensive. Der 
lautlose Aufstand is in fact something like an encyclopaedia of the people and the 
activities involved. It is supplied with a great many documents, with Gestapo 
records and all kinds of private letters including the last words of many victims 
of the Nazis on the eve of execution; yet with such a mass of individual names 
this book is not supplied with perhaps the most essential thing, an index. 

Among other papers Herr Weisenborn has here published a letter sent to him 
in 1952 by a former SS man who was then a student at Heidelberg. The letter 
includes the following sentences: 


I believe I was not a coward. But as a soldier I wish to do homage to those who, 
greatly alone, scorned by many, pursued a path along which only conscience and 
knowledge led them. On the gallows-front there were no flashing decorations, only 
the butcher’s hook. They combined recognition of objective truth with subjective 
conviction—they fought for a victory which was ours as much as theirs (p. 248). 


But, alas, how seldom one hears of former Nazis who have even remotely 
understood what this letter expresses and what General Beck enunciated at the 
end of his life. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


DocuMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN Poticy 1918-45. Vol. v. Poland, the Balkans, 
Latin America, the Smaller Powers. From the Archives of the German 
Foreign Ministry. London, H.M.S.O., 1953. Ixxxvi+977 pp. (Series D 
June 1937—March 1939.) 9}” 6”. 25s. 

TuIs volume completes the review of German policy up to the seizure of Prague 

in March 1939. It illustrates a number of the less known stories of that hectic 

period—Germany’s relations with Poland, South Eastern Europe, the Baltic 
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States, Scandinavia, the Low Countries, Switzerland, Turkey, Palestine, and 
the Near East (in the old meaning of the term, the lands between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Persian Gulf), Latin America, and the questions raised by 
Germany’s anti-semitic laws. The various chapters show the systematic, 
enthusiastic German drive in all directions to undermine and destroy the 
obstacles to the revival of German power and wealth. The first two provide 
additional background for the histories of the Anschluss and the crises of Munich 
and Prague. The first, mainly concerned with Danzig, leads up to the outbreak 
of the German-—Polish crisis. The second shows how helpless the Danubian 
States were against the German power which offered them immediate economic 
aid, protection against Russia, or whatever they needed, and their efforts to 
wriggle themselves into Germany’s favour without surrendering claims against 
their neighbours. The record of Csaky’s interview with Hitler on 16 January 
1939, when he had to endure the Fihrer’s rage against Hungary, has not, I 
think, appeared before in English. That of his interview with Ribbentrop, on 
the same day, when he was clearly told that Hungary must keep quiet but arm 
as quickly as possible, has not, I believe, been published hitherto. 

Hitler’s method, so successfully used over the Sudetenland, of guiding a 
German minority, bringing it to boiling point, and then intervening with threats 
at the right moment, was repeated with Lithuania and led, as desired by the 
local majority, to the surrender of the Memelland to Germany, and its evacua- 
tion with speed by 7 a.m. on 23 March 1939, so that Hitler could arrive and 
address the population on the day after the surrender. 

The translation, which seems very well done, is in the American idiom. The 
American editors have been at pains to consult their British colleagues and to 
avoid phrases that might mislead British readers. Nevertheless two or three 
such phrases, at least, have been printed. 


R. G. D. LAFFAN 


PRELUDE TO WORLD WAR It. By Gaetano Salvemini. London, Gollancz, 1953. 
519 pp. Bibliog. 82” x 52”. 30s. 

PROFESSOR SALVEMINI’S book is primarily an indictment of the Conservative 
rulers of Britain for their half-heartedness or hostility to the League of Nations 
in the nineteen-thirties: he considers that by allowing Mussolini to conquer 
Ethiopia they made the second world war inevitable. He is willing to condemn 
the French and most other governments as well, but he feels that more was 
expected of the British and that their failure was proportionately greater. This 
is a brilliantly provocative book, written perhaps with an asperity too Latin for 
the satisfaction of the British reader, but it is a book which cannot be ignored. 
One is almost thankful that Professor Salvemini does not seem to have come 
across the memoirs of the German interpreter, Paul Schmidt, who heard Musso- 
lini tell Hitler that one week of the oil sanction would have broken Italy. This 
is not to suggest that Professor Salvemini’s book is not well documented. Among 
other material he has toothcombed the press of the period as the most sympto- 
matic evidence to his hand. Unfortunately he lacks the relevant foreign office 
documents which are due from the British and Italians, and the Wilhelmstrasse 
material which is also to be published soon. 

An interesting detail described in this book is the reaction in South Africa 
to the possibility of a native Abyssinian army trained by the Italians (p. 449); 
the Italians had not had time to get very far with this when they were expelled 
by the British, but how far has Ethiopia now got with an army of her own? 

It should perhaps be mentioned for the convenience of readers that the first 
section of Prelude to World War 11 which deals with Mussolini’s earlier foreign 
policy and is entitled, Italy, the Malade Imaginaire, was published last year by 
Laterza in Italian, at slightly greater length and with a few variations, under the 
title of Mussolini Diplomatico. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 
G 
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VAGEN TILL FRED 1943-44. By Vain6é Tanner. Trans. from the Finnish by 
Hjalmar Dahl. Stockholm, Kooperativa Férbundet, 1952. 293 pp. 8}” x 
6}". Kr. 15.50. 

For English readers at least the interest of this book is not comparable with that 
of the earlier volume, in which Herr Tanner rendered account of his term of 
office as Finnish Foreign Minister during the Winter War. In 1943-4 Herr 
Tanner was still a prominent member of the government and the leader of the 
powerful Social Democratic Party: but his knowledge of the war situation was at 
second-hand and, apart from a single visit to Stockholm and Copenhagen, he 
played little direct part in the putting-out of peace feelers, which was the only 
important aspect of Finnish diplomacy once the Germans had failed before 
Stalingrad. What we are given is a day-to-day record of internal political 
developments, remarkably candid but often dull and sometimes trivial. The 
diary, which was written at the time, has been kept so scrupulously free from ex 
post facto judgements that a casual reader would never guess that the writer was 
describing events which ended in his imprisonment at the hands of his fellow- 
countrymen. 

The story is clear. From the early months of 1943 onwards the Finns knew 
what they called their ‘separate war’—when they took advantage of Russia’s 
preoccupation elsewhere to regain what they had lost in 1940 with considerable 
additions outside the historic frontier in Karelia—to be an unsuccessful gamble. 
But they were reluctant to cut their losses; they were too honest (and perhaps 
too naive) to make a good job of the necessary disentanglement of their country 
from the German clutches; and quite unrealistic in their first grudging ap- 
proaches to the hereditary enemy. Several thousand Finnish lives were need- 
lessly sacrificed in the Russian offensive of June 1944, before which they refused 
to sue for peace except on their own conditions, and by the date of the eventual 
armistice (19 September) they found themselves nevertheless involved in 
hostilities against the Germans. 

Could Finland have kept out of this doubly disastrous war of 1941-4? The 
view of Tanner and his former colleagues appears to be that the fatal mistake 
was when, in the autumn of 1940, they allowed German troops to be transported 
through Finland to Norway: hence (they argue) the presence of German troops in 
the country in 1941 occasioning the initial Russian air attacks, which in turn 
justified the Finns in tearing up the Treaty of Moscow. Facilis descensus Averno. 

T. K. DERRY 


THE CONTROL OF RAW MATERIALS. By J. Hurstfield. London, H.M.S.O., and 
Longmans, Green, 1953. Xv-+530 pp. Index. Tables. (History of the 
Second World War. United Kingdom Civil Series. Ed. by W. K. Hancock.) 
gi” x6}". 35s. 

ANOTHER admirable volume of the official history of the last war, which treats 
its subject both comprehensively and lucidly. Part 1 contains a very useful 
summary of the controls which existed between 1919 and 1939. Few people 
realize nowadays that the nineteen-thirties were the heyday of controls both 
national and international, though in the most part they were imposed by pro- 
ducers with the sanction of governments. Few people, too, realize how close the 
parallel is in the raw material field between the years immediately following the 
first world war and those following the second—apart from the fact that the 
second period was much longer. 

The basic hypothesis of the British war-time control was that Britain had an 
efficient navy which could keep open the sea-lanes. Little thought was given to 
the possibility that certain vital sources of raw material (apart from those already 
in the potential enemy’s hands) might be captured. Hence Britain started the 
war with small stocks of most raw materials. 

Mr Hurstfield gives a very vivid account of the problems that had to be 
overcome during the war years, both at home and overseas, and he makes it 
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clear that had there existed an accurate input-output matrix before the war, 
a more efficient system of allocation could have been set up much earlier. The 
later chapters of the book dealing first with Anglo-French collaboration and later 
Anglo-American collaboration culminating in the setting up of the Combined 
Raw Materials Board are particularly worthy of study by any student of inter- 
national relations. But it is a pity that a history of this nature cannot refer to 
the many personal problems that arose—and had to be solved—or indeed to the 
many technical problems that were solved by quick personal decisions and not 
minuted. It is an even greater pity that a brief comparative study was not made 
of American and German methods of controlling raw material supplies. Such a 
study would surely be most instructive. 
RONALD BRECH 


CONTRACTS AND FINANCE. By William Ashworth. London, H.M.S.O., Long- 
mans, Green, 1953. x+309 pp. Tables. Index. (History of the Second 
World War. United Kingdom Civil Series. Ed. by W. K. Hancock.) 
92” x6}". 228. 6d. 

Dr ASHWoRTH’S volume is in the series dealing with the history of civil affairs 

in the second world war. It comes, specifically, in the War Production Series. 

This study is concerned, in the words of the author’s preface, with ‘the operation 

of financial control over the procurement of war supplies; the devising of suitable 

types of war contract which would, among other things, make possible a con- 
sistent price policy; and the provision of capital for firms engaged in war pro- 
duction’. Dr Ashworth has dealt with the difficult task of elucidating the main 
stream of questions arising from these matters by treating topics as such and 
not chronologically. The virtues of this method are that despite a possible loss 
of the sense of adaptation through time, the material has been adjusted to 
manageable proportions and has presented the reader with a good view of the 
kinds of problems, e.g. in price-fixing, which large-scale governmental contract- 
ing involves. 

A. L. MINKEs 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


ENGLAND. Rev. ed. By William Ralph Inge. London, Benn, 1953. 284 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 83” 5?”. 25s. 
Tus book was first published in 1926. A revised edition appeared in 1933. A 
few footnotes have been added to this new edition in order to relate it to events 
that have occurred since 1933, but little has been done to bring the book up to 
date apart from a new preface of some twenty-five pages, a quite astonishing 
achievement for a man of over ninety; there are nosigns of failing grip or pungency 
of independent judgement. Dr Inge knows well that ‘a man who marries the Spirit 
of his own generation is likely to be a widower in the next’ (p. xxiii); he has re- 
mained an intellectual bachelor. This book must never be given to foreigners or 
the innocent young as a thorough, comprehensive, judicial, agreed, and appropri- 
ately dull exposition of the English. It belongs rather to the genre of prophecy; it 
is the work of a great Englishman of wide reading, of great insight, and sparkling 
wit who passionately loves his country, and would remind his fellow-countrymen 
of their great inheritance and warn them of their perils; amongst the perils 
Socialism and overpopulation take high place. Dr Inge cannot be dull. Of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries he says (p. 221) that ‘architecture is good 
historical evidence, since architects, unlike physicians, do not bury their mis- 
takes. The government was bad, as governments always are, but it interfered 
very little with the life of the people’. His judgements can be atrocious (‘the 
Labour Party followed their usual course and declared themselves in favour of 
the rebels against their country’, p. 157) and sometimes they look absurd (of 
Eire ‘three-quarters of Ireland were left to relapse into barbarism under the 
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tutelage of a crafty and tyrannical priesthood’, ibid.). It would be a pity if the 
huge enjoyment (or exasperation) to be derived from the perusal of these fresh, 
witty, and highly idiosyncratic chapters should blind any to the wisdom that is 
also to be found there. 


NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


THE AUSTRALIAN PARTY SysTEM. By Louise Overacker. New Haven, Yale 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. xiii+-373 pp. 
Map endpapers. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". $5. 32s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR OVERACKER writes with first-hand knowledge of contemporary 
Australia, gained in two industrious visits in recent years, and she has had the 
benefit of criticism and advice from many well-informed Australians. Her book 
is not concerned to discuss politics in the wider sense but is confined fairly 
strictly to an analysis of the rise, structure, and official policies of the formal 
political parties. Although she understands their peculiarities well, she has 
sometimes to adopt for American readers the tone of one explaining something 
strange and curious. But as an American she is at home in the atmosphere of 
federal government, which is frequently as baffling to English students as parties 
based on two different conceptions of society are to Americans. 

Four chapters are given to the development and structure of the Labour 
Party, one to the Communists, three to the anti-Labour Parties, not quite fairly 
described (in Hancock’s phrase) as ‘the parties of resistance’. Although Pro- 
fessor Overacker relies for her historical matter mostly on the somewhat un- 
satisfactory printed sources, she discreetly adds information gained from 
participants or observers which in some places makes possible new interpreta- 
tions. Particularly is this so in her chapter on The Power Structure of the 
Australian Labour Party. 

The narrative is lucid and on the whole objective. The somewhat pedestrian 
information about party rules and regulations is at least useful. The author’s 
sympathies incline to the Labour Party, or at any rate she finds it more interest- 
ing than its opponents, but it is doubtful whether an Australian could have held 
the scales as impartially as she does. There are occasional odd notes. The 
description of Mr Menzies as ‘the idol of an intellectual aristocracy’ (p. 267) 
raises quite baffling problems of identification; and the statement that ‘not all 
Roman Catholics are members of the Labour Party’ (p. 115), though true, is not 
statistically enlightening. But a short review should emphasize that this is a 
useful and well-informed book of considerable value to students. Even Austra- 
lians may learn something from it. 


J. A. LA NAUZE 


A Suort History OF NEW ZEALAND. 7th rev. ed. By J. B. Condliffe and W. T. 
Airey. Christ Church, Witcombe & Tombs, 1953. xii+305 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Index. 7}”x5". Ios. 6d. 


A BOOK in its seventh edition needs no reviewer’s gloss. First published in 1925 
under the sole authorship of Dr Condliffe revisions subsequent to 1935 have been 
the responsibility primarily of Professor Airey, who in this edition has rearranged 
and rewritten the greater part of the book as well as added to it. His acknow- 
ledgement of the help he has received from research embodied in graduate 
theses on various aspects of New Zealand history is an encouraging tribute to 
work whose usefulness is often unduly depreciated, and this book, though 
simply and straightforwardly written, bears the imprint of exact and careful 
scholarship. The concluding section has some interesting things to say about 
New Zealand’s reactions to problems of international and Commonwealth 
affairs, but the outstanding merit of the book is to be found in its balanced 
summary of domestic policies and of New Zealand’s social experiments. 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH 
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EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


LA COMMUNAUTE EUROPEENNE DU CHARBON ET DE L’ACIER. By Paul Reuter. 
Preface by M. Robert Schuman. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de 
Jurisprudence, 1953. 320 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9”x6”". Frs. 
1,800. 

M. PAuL REuTER of the University of Aix was a member of the French delega- 

tion during the six-Power negotiations on the European Coal and Steel Com- 

munity. Like M. Schuman, he is, in the latter’s words, ‘a native of the Rhine— 

Moselle—-Saar region, the historical locus of the political and economic problems 

which are dealt with in this study and which the Treaty of 18 April 1951 at- 

tempts to solve’ (p. 8). M. Reuter’s book is the latest and most complete inter- 
pretation of the Schuman Pact which has appeared in French. His bibliography 
contains indeed only one other French work against twenty-three in German, 
of which the most imposing seems to be: Der Schuman-Plan im Europdischen 

Zwielicht : ein Betrag zu den Grundproblemen und zur Weiterentwickelung des 

Schuman-Planes. No major work has yet appeared in English. 

M. Reuter has nothing to say about the European Twilight but a great deal 
about the concrete implications of the Treaty. In the manner of a crack com- 
pany lawyer his analysis is half juridical and half economic. In the first half of 
the book (Institutions) he describes the organs of the Community, their internal 
relationship, and the status of the whole Community in international law. He 
thus elaborates the concept of supranationality which is at the Community’s 
heart, as well as on its sleeve. As M. Schuman remarks, ‘the supranational is 
halfway between international individualism, which regards national sovereignty 
as inalienable and limited only by occasional, revocable contractual obliga- 
tions, and the federalism of States which subordinate themselves to a super- 
State invested with its own territorial sovereignty’ (p. 7). All this is as un- 
familiar to the general reader as Marxism was in 1918. The second part (coal and 
steel régime) begins with some practical sections on coal, iron ore, and steel, as 
they are actually produced in the Community, with the main facts and figures. 
The most important theoretical chapters deal with the regulation of the Common 
Market by the High Authority. The aim of the Treaty is to establish fair com- 
petition throughout the territory of the six member countries. This concurrence 
réglée et loyale is to be achieved by the abolition of restrictive and discriminatory 
practices, according to Articles 65 and 66 of the Treaty. These methods are 
forbidden both to national States (whose parliaments may no longer deliberately 
subsidize particular industries) and to individual enterprises. But M. Reuter 
explains that there is far more in all this than meets the eye and that some forms 
of discrimination are far more discriminatory than others. The book, which is 
conveniently divided into 308 sections and cross-referenced throughout, is an 
invaluable scientific guide to the problems with which the High Authority is 
confronted. It should at once be translated into English. 

CHARLES JANSON 


DER GERICHTSHOF DER MONTANGEMEINSCHAFT UND SEINE ANRUFUNG BEI 
FEHLERHAFTEN ORGANAKTEN. Mimeographed. By Dr Franz Breitner. 
Hamburg, Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und auslandisches 6ffentliches 
Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 1953. viii+130 pp. 114” x 8}”. No price. 

THE author describes the European Coal and Steel Community as a supra- 

national community of States ‘akin to a federal State’, and from this premise 

examines the extent to which it satisfies the postulate of Montesquieu that there 
must be a balanced relationship between the legislature, the executive, and the 
judiciary. Where, as here, the approach is functional only, and not territorial, it 
is not altogether surprising that the legislature is severely circumscribed in its 
powers, the law being primarily that of the treaty which constitutes the Com- 
munity. The question therefore arises whether the judiciary, viz., the Court 
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established by the treaty, has been invested with sufficient authority to control 
the functions of the executive, viz., the High Authority, which wields consider- 
able power by the terms of the treaty. In order to answer this question the 
author examines the constitution of the Court, the remedies which can be 
invoked in proceedings before it, and the means available to carry its judge- 
ments to execution. 

The judges of the Court are appointed by agreement between the govern- 
ments of member States, and their re-election similarly depends on the unani- 
mous vote of the six member governments. Whether this method of appoint- 
ment is conducive to independent judgment only the future can show, but it is 
certainly worth noting that the treaty does not here provide any of the safe- 
guards provided by the Charter in relation to the appointment of judges of the 
International Court of Justice. There is one other feature which is somewhat 
strange. It concerns the nationality of judges. Judges need not be nationals of 
any of the States parties to the treaty, nor is there any requirement that the 
number of judges of any one nationality must not exceed a certain quota (pp. 
17-18). 

The remedies available to litigants are very extensive indeed, and the Court 
may frequently be concerned with questions of an economic as well as a legal 
nature, although with regard to the former its competence may be restricted to 
a determination not of facts, but of the meaning of such terms as ‘lack of de- 
mand’ (for the products of producers subject to the jurisdiction of the Com- 
munity) or ‘economic crisis’, actual or prospective, in member States (p. I09). 
The number of remedies available and the number of prospective litigants 
enjoying Jocus standt in proceedings before the Court can leave no doubt as to 
the heavy responsibility the Court has to carry. The control it will in practice be 
able to exercise over acts of the executive, however, cannot be measured in 
terms of the powers which have been conferred upon it, and the author wisely 
refrains from any prediction of what, ultimately, only future experience of the 
work of the Court, and not least, of the willingness of member States to obey its 
rulings, can show. 


F. Honic 


EUROPE 


FRENCH Potitics: The First Years of the Fourth Republic. By Dorothy Pickles. 
London, and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1953. 
xii+ 302 pp. Bibliog. Index. 82"x5}". 25s. 

Paris was liberated in August 1944, the Constitution of the Fourth Republic 
came into force in December 1946, and its first legislative assembly ended in July 
1951. This is the period covered by Mrs Pickles’s careful and thorough study. In 
the first two sections of her book she traces political developments, a third section 
deals with the difficulties of French imperial and foreign policy. In the conclud- 
ing section she proceeds to draw up a provisional balance sheet, which deserves a 
much fuller discussion than there is space for here. Her analysis and criticism of 
the working of the Constitution of the Fourth Republic is particularly useful. It 
shows how little constitutional or electoral devices can change the political ha- 
bits of a nation. In fact, instead of curing the weaknesses of the Third Republic, 
as was intended, the constitutional changes merely accentuated them, because 
they increased the tendency to government by assembly which in the nature of 
things meant weak and unstable government. 

Political weakness had its repercussions in the economic field. Although Mrs 
Pickles is primarily concerned with politics, she also sketches the basic economic 
and social problems, which the Fourth Republic has so far dealt with only on the 
principle of having its cake and eating it. If French governments were weak, they 
were well-meaning. Mrs Pickles does justice to the work of reconstruction carried 
out by the provisional government, to the introduction of a comprehensive system 
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of social security and to the achievements of the Monnet Plan. Unfortunately 
all these things had to be paid for and the burden of the Indo-Chinese war did not 
make the task easier. In the absence of a sound financial policy, as M. Mendés- 
France prophesied in April 1945, the vicious spiral of inflation took charge of 
French economy. The problem, putting it very simply, was, and is, either how 
to reduce national expenditure, or else how to persuade a nation of peasants and 
shopkeepers to pay direct taxes on the scale demanded by a modern State. This 
is not merely a matter of fiscal technique or even of political courage, it is one 
that is inherent in the existing alignment of political forces in France. The 
political tangle, which is so difficult for the British observer to understand, is 
portrayed in motion, and the twists which have led from one complication to the 
next carefully unravelled in Mrs Pickles’ well-balanced survey. She has pro- 
vided us with a clear and valuable guide through the intricacies of post-war 
French politics. 


A. COBBAN 


FRANCE UNDER THE FourTH REPUBLIC. By Francois Goguel. Foreword by Mario 
Einaudi. New York, Ithaca, Cornell University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1952. xiii+-198 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 8}" x53". 
$3. 20s. 

In this volume, the third of a series of studies on post-war French politics pub- 

lished by Cornell University, M. Goguel deals with the working of the party 

system in France and with some of the underlying difficulties of French political 
life. His study does not pretend to be exhaustive. It is, as he himself says in his 
introduction, too soon to write the history of these years: ‘The appraisal can only 
be provisional, for the data upon which it is based are continually being modified’ 
(p. ix). In fact, almost a third of the book is devoted to a study of the present 
electoral system and to a detailed analysis of the results of the 1951 elections, 
compared with those of 1946. This, no doubt, unbalances it to some extent, but 
all those who are acquainted with M. Goguel’s previous writing on electoral geo- 
graphy and sociology will welcome this latest valuable analysis of the complexities 
of French party politics today and add a fervent vote of thanks for the thirteen 
charts showing the distribution of French political opinion as shown by the 

1951 election results. 

The book falls really into three distinct parts. The electoral analysis and 
statistics in chapters two and three and the discussion of party conflict in 
chapter four are addressed to the student who is already interested in French 
politics and familiar, not only with electoral and procedural technicalities—such 
as blocked lists, highest averages and largest remainders, incidental and prejudicial 
motions, and so on—but also with the background to political issues such as dele- 
gated legislation, anti-clericalism, and dirigisme. The first chapter and the epi- 
logue provide the reader with a succinct résumé of the chief political events since 
the election of the National Assembly in 1946. And the last chapter, in which 
M. Goguel discusses some of the fundamental problems of French political life, 
answers a number of the questions which inevitably arise in the minds of British 
or American citizens who try to follow the fortunes—or rather misfortunes—of 
post-war French Governments. Here, M. Goguel has much to say that is both 
profound and illuminating. He provides some interesting statistical support for 
his well-known thesis regarding the essential stability of French political opin- 
ion; he showshow new cleavages, added to old, have complicated the demarcation 
lines between parties until they ‘have lost all coherence and all continuity’ 
(p. 140) ; he analyses acutely the difficulties created for governments by French 
parliamentary procedure and by the Deputy’s suspicion of executive power ; and 
he shows how French history and psychology have combined to interweave 
static and dynamic, forward-looking and backward-looking, individualist and 
collectivist tendencies. There are one or two points which some readers will be 
likely to challenge ; as for instance the suggestion (p. 11) that Communist in- 
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fluence has been declining since May 1946; that electoral machinery is a signi- 
ficant cause of governmental instability, and that the Gaullist rassemblement— 
or something like it—represents ‘the only way in which French democracy can 
escape from its present tmpasse’ (p. 176). This is, one hopes, over-pessimistic. 
But M. Goguel’s plea for an evolution of RPF policy that would make collabora- 
tion between MRP, Gaullists, and Socialists possible is, one fears, over-optimistic. 

These are, however, points of appreciation on which emphases are bound to 
differ, particularly from one country to another. In general, M. Goguel has given 
a stimulating, penetrating, and objective guide to the complexities and dilemmas 
of post-war French politics that the general reader, as well as the student of 
politics, will find indispensable and they will look forward to the next instalment 
from Cornell University. The present study puts its emphasis on political con- 
flicts, with economic and social disagreements forming no more than a back- 
ground. It would be fascinating to read one in which the proportions were 
reversed. 

Dorotuy M. PICKLES 


Aux FRONTIERES DE L’UNION FRANGAISE: Indochine-Tunisie. By Francois 
Mitterand. Préface by Pierre Mendés-France. Paris, René Julliard, 1953. 
220 pp. 7}" x42". Frs. 480. 
So far as the French Empire was concerned, the constitution of 1946, although 
it legitimized the new name ‘French Union’, was a compromise, but a compromise 
not of substance but of words. It embodied such contradictory notions as inte- 
gration and federation, subordination and autonomy. Subsequent events in 
Indo-China and North Africa, but most of all in France herself, have done little, 
if anything, to resolve these contradictions. The interest of this essay lies partly 
in the light it throws on this situation and partly in the fact that its author is a 
former Minister of Overseas France, and was, when it was published, a member 
of the Laniel government, his inclusion in which suggested the possibility of 
major changes in French policy, not only in Indo-China (to which other members 
of the government were committed) but also in North Africa. His resignation, 
after the deposition of the Sultan of Morocco, emphasized that other views had 
once more prevailed. 

M. Mitterand’s thesis is that French efforts must be concentrated on ‘la 
France eurafricaine’. The French Union must remain a military, diplomatic, 
and economic unity, though such a unity is in no way incompatible with the 
internal autonomy of its constituent parts. The agreements with Viet Nam, on 
the other hand, eliminate the French as radically as Ho Chi Minh demanded. 
The conception of an ‘Associated State’ in the form in which it has emerged in 
Indo-China under the pressure of events (and, one might add, great mistakes) 
cannot be other than a dissolvent of any such unity. What is therefore urgent 
is, first, to restrict French commitments in Indo-China (and M. Mitterand is 
prepared to contemplate negotiations with the Viet Minh—pp. 60 and 98) and, 
secondly, to settle French relations with Tunisia and Morocco. The author out- 
lines the basis on which this should be done in Tunisia, namely, by retaining 
French responsibility for defence and foreign affairs, as well as, temporarily, 
finance, but securing to the Tunisians internal autonomy, with specific agree- 
ments concerning the teaching of French, mineral development, and the cur- 
rency, the creation of a Tunisian legislature (without French participation), and 
a broadly based functional economic council (including representatives of French 
interests) which would be obligatorily consulted in financial and economic mat- 
ters. He also contemplates the possibility of a dual nationality, enabling French 
in Tunisia and Tunisians in France to exercise the full rights of citizenship. In 
that case, economic council and legislature would have equal rights in financial 
and economic matters, and the economic council would act as a kind of Senate. 
If a system of dual nationality were not established, the maintenance by the 
economic council of a negative avis in opposition to the legislature would result 
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in recourse to a special arbitral body, composed of representatives of the council, 
the legislature, the government, and the French résidence. In a striking passage, 
M. Mitterand points out that the existing political institutions of Tunisia and 
Morocco are less liberal than those of the most backward French territories in 
Africa. 

This is an interesting and, particularly for English readers, a revealing book, 
more especially as, for all his apparent boldness, the author is fundamentally an 
exponent of the traditional outlook which has long underlaid French colonial 
policies, though he seeks to adjust it to present-day realities. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


Les AFFAIRES DE LA TUNISIE ET DU MARoc DEVANT LEs NATIons UNIEs. By 
Georges Day. Préface by Charles Rousseau. Paris, Editions A. Pedone, 
1953- 134 pp. 10”x6}". Frs. 1,000. 


M. Day begins with a brief historical account of the Moroccan question at the 
sixth session of the United Nations General Assembly, the Tunisian question at 
the Security Council, and both issues at the seventh session of the Assembly. He 
next discusses the French position and its denial that the Assembly was com- 
petent to consider either issue on the ground that both were matters ‘essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction’ of France. This includes a careful discussion of 
the meaning of ‘essentially’ (as opposed to the phraseology of Article 15 of the 
Covenant), and also of ‘intervention’ by the United Nations. This is probably 
the most interesting part of his book, as he has examined not merely the pub- 
lished records of the San Francisco Conference but the actual stenographic re- 
ports in an effort to discover the understandings of those who drew up the Char- 
ter, and has found some remarkable discrepancies. Finally, M. Day considers 
the three arguments used to justify the Resolutions of the Assembly, namely the 
sovereign status of Morocco and Tunisia, their character as ‘dependent terri- 
tories’ to which Chapter x1 of the Charter applied, and the contention that the 
situation in these territories presented ‘an international interest’. He concludes 
that, as a matter of law, none of these justified the view that the Assembly was 
competent to examine these questions. 

This is a scholarly and objective examination of the juridical issues involved. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


HISTOIRE DES RELATIONS FRANCO-ANGLAISES. By Jean Matrat. Paris, 
Nouvelles Editions Latines, 1953. 125 pp. 74” 43". Frs. 250. 


Tuts is a highly condensed account of relations between France and England 
from Roman times to 1940. Some advantages might be derived from a discrimin- 
ating discussion of the subject in such a long-term perspective if care were taken 
to compare the different sizes, conditions, and interests of each country at differ- 
ent periods; or if some conclusions were drawn of any constant factors which have 
shaped Anglo-French relations in their different phases. But this purely narra- 
tive account ignores such problems. ‘France’ and ‘England’ are taken to be more 
or less constant entities, and the result is valueless to the serious student: which 
is a pity, for the author is clearly genuinely anxious to promote solidarity be- 
tween his country and Britain. 
DAvip THOMSON 


MopERN GERMAN History. By Ralph Flenley. London, Dent, 1953. xii+ 
406 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 10” x6}". 30s. 


PROFESSOR FLENLEY’S book helps considerably to fill a great need for sound and 
straightforward histories of Germany since the Reformation. The moderate tone 
of the whole work compensates to a large extent for its slightly didactic flavour, 
inevitable perhaps in a book designed in the author’s words for ‘both. . . the 
university student . . . and the so-called general reader’. It would be unreason- 
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able to expect detailed comment or criticism of conventional interpretations of 
German history where the intention is to convey an objective and accurate out- 
line: the intention is generally fulfilled and the author’s familiarity with the more 
recent as well as the established authorities enables him to guide the reader away 
from all the grosser misapprehensions still too widely held. 

It is encouraging to see in a book of this kind a relatively full treatment of 
the literary and cultural history of the field and a successful attempt to link these 
themes positively with the historical narrative. The skilful handling of the 
perennial problem of the relation of Prussian to German and of Austrian and 
Southern German history to both is especially to be praised ; yet the difficulty of 
writing the history of modern Germany in the scope of a single volume remains 
apparent. It is perhaps just because of this that Professor Flenley’s greatest 
achievement may be the stimulation of his readers to the satisfaction of a deeper 
and wider curiosity about the complexities of the Germans. Certainly one of the 
greatest mistakes of most of his predecessors in this field is to have over-simplified 
the qualities which have produced so many and such tragically conflicting 
results. 

The portions of the book which seem most questionable in their statements 
to the present reviewer are those dealing with the Vienna settlement (pp. 131- 
5) and with the revolutions of 1848. In 1815 the decisive factor surely was the 
projection upon Europe generally and Germany in particular of the internal 
problems of the Austrian Empire ; and although Professor Flenley stresses the 
middle-class character of the movements of 1848, he does not make the direct 
connexion between the famous ‘true German Socialism’ of the craft workers and 
their intellectual prophets (e.g. Winckelblech) and the future development of 
social-political alliances in Germany. He acknowledges, moreover, the part 
played in Berlin by the Bérsig workmen but yet writes in the very terms which 
their own posters mockingly decried of ‘workers . . . ranging the streets of Ber- 
lin’ (p. 182). 

Bismarck is here presented, possibly for the first time in an English work, in 
his true political and personal perspective, neither uncritically venerated nor too 
easily belittled. But surely it was more than ‘a remarkable coincidence’ (p. 281) 
that both the reversal of the policy of free trade upon which the alliance of Bis- 
marck and the National Liberals was founded and the conclusion of the Dual Al- 
liance took place in the same year. It may be noted, too, since it is one of the 
instances of an exact date being quoted, that the Treaty was signed on 7 October 
1879 and not, as stated on page 284, 24 September. 

The chapters on the Wilhelmine Empire and the Weimar Republic are, though 
necessarily brief, admirable. Altogether students of German history will have 
much for which to be grateful to Professor Flenley. He has provided an indis- 
pensable and a most carefully studied background. 

EMILE DE GROOT 


Nau NAU GEFAHRDET DAS EMPIRE? By Dr Werner Naumann. Géttingen, 
Presse Verlag, 1953. 186 pp. Illus. 84” x 5%”. DM 6.90. 

At the end of this extremely able performance in political propaganda Dr Nau- 
mann writes ‘It seems scarcely in question that it belongs to the political business 
of infiltration to deflect suspicion on to one’s enemy, and in that way to destroy 
him’ (p. 149). That is precisely what he sets out to achieve. It is much to be de- 
plored that the British authorities found it necessary—on a charge so vague that 
it was difficult to substantiate—to arrest and isolate Naumann from the middle 
of January until the beginning of April 1953 so that he can mock at them as the 
betrayers of all that they should stand for. 

Dr Naumann’s main thesis is that the British allowed themselves to play a 
carefully planned Soviet game in moving against the very Germans who are 
readiest to defend Europe against the Kremlin: like Senator McCarthy he finds 
Moscow’s hidden hand at work in every British and American Ministry and he 
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suggests that to be questioned by the British is no better than to be questioned 
by the MVD. Itis unthinkable, he contends, that he would have encouraged any 
kind of Nazi reunion since he always warned his friends against all nationalistic 
excess which might re-arouse American hostility to Germany. His ugly threats 
to those German journalists who have attacked him and to Dr Dehler are dis- 
agreeably reminiscent of Nazi threats, later lavishly fulfilled, to the representa- 
tives of das System in the old Weimar days. 

One gains the impression that Dr Naumann is exceedingly gifted in the art 
of avoiding all that might be legally incriminating ; at the same time he makes it 
perfectly clear, by the company he boasts of keeping, that he is what it is legiti- 
mate to describe as an unabashed neo-Fascist. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


THE TERROR MACHINE: the inside story of the Soviet Administration in Ger- 
many. By Gregory Klimov. Trans. from the German by H. C. Stevens. 
Introduced by Edward Crankshaw and Ernst Reuter. London, Faber, 1953. 
400 pp. 82” x52”. 25s. 

The Terror Machine is mainly a day-to-day account of the working of the Soviet 

political machine as experienced by Major Klimov, a former official of the 

Economic Department of the Soviet Military Administration in Germany. As 

such it is valuable in giving an intimate and first-hand account of the inherent 

division within the Soviet system between ignorant and scheming ‘pure party 
men’ and well trained but often powerless experts, and of the resulting atmo- 
sphere of all-pervading suspicion and fear. To quote from Mr Edward Crank- 
shaw’s preface, ‘What Major Klimov brings up with extreme sharpness of focus 
is... the sustained and terrible pressure on the minds and spirits of men who 

are technically free’ (p. 9). 

In view of the book’s undoubted merits in its own particular field, it is re- 
grettable that the author should have been tempted to draw a general outline of 
Russia in war and peace. On this larger canvas he fails: his picture is blotchy 
and unconvincing. He claims, for example, that the retreat to Stalingrad, as well 
as the final stand there, was part of a premeditated strategy laid down on the eve 
of the war (pp. 56-7) and that the Soviet’ Government are now spending from 
one-fourth to one-third of the current five-year plan on atomic research and 
development (p. 240). These and other similar statements are doubtful and un- 
substantiated to say the least. 

Herr Ernst Reuter’s introduction is remarkable mainly for his criticism of 
those who confound the Soviet system with the Russian people, who, he says, 
‘are no less, and possibly even more, freedom-loving than those who are so quick 
to turn up their noses at the alleged and actual cultural backwardness of the 
East’ (p. 15). 

he Beas translation is workmanlike, though people well acquainted with 
German idiom will notice a few small but jarring mistakes. 

DONALD DE HIRSCH 


Die I.G. FARBEN INDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT: Ihre Enstehung Entwick- 
lung und Bedeutung. By Dr Fritz Ter Meer. Dusseldorf, Econ-Verlag 
GMBH, 1953. 128 pp. Charts. 8” 43”. DM 6.80. 

Books about I.G. Farben are numerous, but the publishers claim this to be the 

first comprehensive account of its former organization. It started, like so many 

foreign concerns, from an English invention—the discovery by W. H. Perkin in 

1856 of the first aniline dye. By 1940 it shared in and often controlled some 380 

German firms and over 500 foreign ones. This book is less interesting or striking 

than such works as R. Gasuly’s J.G. Farben (1947), or Germany’s Master Plan 

by J. Borkin and C. A. Welsh (1943), being more of a plain business-like report 
with statistics and charts. Comparatively little is said of I.G. Farben’s opera- 
tions during the second world war. A superficial glance at this work gives some 
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indication of the enormous difficulties facing those responsible for liquidating 
this vast international concern with all its foreign affiliations. 


T. H. MINSHALL 


MONARCHISM IN THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC. By Walter H. Kaufmann. New York, 
Bookman Associates, 1953. 305 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8?”x5}”. $4. 

Dr KAUFMANN has worked on a most valuable subject for the understanding of 
German politics in the last eighty years. His purpose was to investigate the in- 
fluence of monarchism on the men and the political parties of the Republic des- 
troyed by Hitler in 1933 ; he has added a brief account of the attitude of politi- 
cally minded Germans towards the monarchy in the Wilhelmine era. It may be 
argued that this standpoint is too specialized to reflect any important trends in 
German politics as a whole, but Dr Kaufmann has at least made out a prima 
facie case for his views. His interpretation of the attitude of Stresemann and his 
German People’s Party in the light of his arguments about monarchism is both 
clear and convincing. The same applies to his contribution to the understanding 
of the devious routes of German conservatism through the German National 
People’s Party. The end of this clumsily conducted journey is correctly asso- 
ciated by Dr Kaufmann with the names Hugenberg, Papen (though he was never 
a member of the Deutschnationale Volkspartet), Class, and Seldte; its goal, or 
rather the place of execution to which it led, was Bad Harzburg in October 1931. 

The book expounds the thesis that monarchism as a live issue really ceased to 
exist after Hitler’s failure in Munich in November 1923, but that the confusion 
between monarchism and nationalism and between conservatism and Fascism 
continued to bedevil the German situation until the National Socialists had ex- 
ploited it to the full in the period of social and economic collapse once staved off 
by Stresemann and the Dawes Plan but inevitab‘e after 1929. 

This is a work of genuine scholarship and a contribution to the study of 
modern German history. It is for this reason a pity that the text is so obviously 
translated from German, either as a mental exercise or in fact. The English is 
not serious. “Only in spotted instances the case of the Republic was deserted by 
governmental officers’ is one statement (p. 87) dealing with the Kapp rising. On 
page 132 Dr Kaufmann writes of the ‘loathesome war-guilt clause’, though the 
reader must give him the benefit of the doubt and assume that he means 
‘loathed’. Words like ‘despisal’ (p. 149) and ‘emperordom’ (passim) jerk atten- 
tion from the good sense of the book: Kaisertum is admittedly hard to translate, 
but a better effort than this could have been made. 

Dr Kaufmann’s extensive bibliography is most useful, though it has some 
gaps affecting the recent work published on the subject. Neither Bullock nor 
Goerlitz appears, for example, among the authors consulted. Omissions are in- 
evitable in the best compiled bibliographies, however ; and there appear to be 
only two factual errors, both probably typographical, in the book. The approach 
of von Dommes to Hindenburg could scarcely have been referred to in the Prus- 
sian Diet in May 1924 as Dr Kaufmann suggests on page 187. The second case 
is of slighter importance: Senarclens-Grancy is a baron on page 210 and a count 
on page 224. Confusion of identity might result. 

Such criticisms are mentioned in detail because defects of this kind are es- 
pecially lamentable in so excellent a book. They might mislead a reader into 
underestimating its real value, which warrants a better presentation. 


EMILE DE GROOT 


WEISSBUCH UBER DEN GENERALKRIEGSVERTRAG. Leipzig, Amt fiir information 
der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik ; London, Collet’s Holdings, 1952. 
251 pp. Tables. 8}” x6’. 

Tus book is intended for West German consumption. The arguments are the 

familiar ones: integration of the Federal Republic with the West is tantamount 

to the permanent division of Germany ; a German defence contribution must in- 
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evitably lead to war ; Adenauer and the Socialists are both betraying Germany ; 
the German nation must free herself now, and can do so by repudiating the Bonn 
government and all their works. 

The quality of the book is very uneven. Some chapters, like the one entitled 
Der Verrat an der deutschen Nation are skilfully compiled ; good use is made of 
indiscreet comments in the Western press. Other parts, especially those bearing 
on the alleged exploitation of Western Germany, are dull and unconvincing in 
the extreme. It is all very solemn ; the light touch is conspicuously missing. To 
read the book from cover to cover requires considerable self-discipline. 

DONALD DE HIRscH 


THE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC IN THE FIGHT FOR THE UNITY OF GER- 
MANY. Issued by the Information Office of the German Democratic Re- 
public. London, Collet’s Holdings, [1953]. 158 pp. 94” x64". 2s. 

Tus collection of thirty-one East German documents, proclamations, resolu- 
tions, speeches, open letters, and so on, dated between October 1949 and Decem- 
ber 1951, contains nothing intrinsically new. Not only has most of the material 
been already published and commented upon in the West; Communist arguments 
for the reunification of Germany on Soviet terms have long since become stale 
through sheer repetition. 

The central theme is consistently developed: direct negotiations between the 
East and German governments ; the setting up of some kind of ad hoc all-German 
Constituent Council, all-German elections (without Western supervision or ‘in- 
terference’), a peace treaty based on the Potsdam decisions, and a speedy with- 
drawal of all occupation troops. Only occasionally do we come across a terse and 
effective slogan, such as ‘The German people do not need an Army, but a peace 
treaty’ (see page 75, Walter Ulbricht’s speech of 9 May 1951). But this is a rare 
exception. More frequently we come across the more perverse type of Com- 
munist special pleading ; when, for example, the alleged misery and exploitation 
of Western Germany is contrasted with the blissful welfare of the Soviet zone, 


- or when the preposterous claim is made that the various Communist-sponsored 


‘mass movements’ are leading ‘the struggle of the patriotic forces of the German 
people’ (p. 9) against the partition of their country. 

It may be worth mentioning that this publication was concluded before the 
Soviet Government (on 10 March 1952) came forward with their new proposal to 
allow a neutralized and united Germany to have her own national army. 


DONALD DE HIRSCH 


DEUTSCH-SLAWISCHE SCHICKSALSGEMEINSCHAFT. By Fritz Gause. Kitzingen 

am Main, Holzner Verlag, 1952. 312 pp. 8}”x6". DM 13. 
THE author is an East Prussian, writing for his countrymen, and especially for 
his fellow-exiles, an historical survey of the relations of the Germans with their 
Polish, and to a lesser extent their Czech neighbours, from the earliest times to 
the present day. The book is published for the Géttinger Arbeitskreis, a group of 
experts on Eastern Europe more or less connected with Géttingen University. 
The publisher’s blurb claims that the book ‘should determine the content of the 
teaching of the history of Eastern Germany’. A work published under these 
auspices and with such claims deserves attention. There is no internal evidence 
as to whether the author is familiar with Slav languages, and his eight-page 
bibliography contains only German titles. 

The author regards it as self-evident that Germans have at all times been 
culturally superior to Slavs, and that the purpose of German expansion eastward 
has been to protect ‘Europe’ from ‘Asia’. Favourable aspects of German coloniz- 
ation in the Middle Ages are stressed, and unfavourable are either denied or ig- 
nored. There are a few kind words for the Polish State in its greatest period, but 
it is argued, more in sorrow than in anger, that by the eighteenth century it had 
become incapable of performing its historic task of defending Europe against 
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Russian barbarism. By partitioning Poland with Russia, the Prussian Govern- 
ment was performing a service to Europe. Having acquired Polish lands, 
Prussian Governments were entitled to germanize the Poles—though they did 
less in this direction than the author would have liked. Dr Gause does not praise 
Hitler: he admits, in one paragraph out of nearly 300 pages, that he behaved 
badly to the Poles and ‘betrayed Europe to Bolshevism’ by his pact with Stalin. 
He is even eager to show that Hitler was no Prussian, which is of course quite 
true. 

The author seems genuinely to desire, and to believe in, German-Slav recon- 
ciliation, and his style is calm and sober, free from rhetoric or demands for re- 
venge. He is however completely incapable of understanding how German 
nationalism has appeared to Germany’s eastern neighbours in the twentieth 
century. This historical survey is political propaganda, the more effective because 
it is largely unconscious. The mentality it reveals is a factor which students of 
international affairs cannot ignore. 


HucuH SETON-WATSON 


Diz SUDENTENFRAGE: Ihre voélkerrechtliche Entwicklung vom Ersten Welt- 
krieg bis zur Gegenwart. By Hermann Raschhofer. Munich, Isar Verlag, 
1953. 312 pp. 9$” x63”. DM 12. 

THE author, a Sudeten German professor of international law, examines in detail 

the position in international law of the Germans of Czechoslovakia since the first 

world war. He emphasizes that he is concerned rather with problems of interna- 
tional law than with political considerations. In practice, he leaves out political 
considerations that are unfavourable to the Sudeten German argument, but 
brings in those that support it. Thus, he stresses the violation of the principle of 
self-determination at the 1919 Peace Conference, and the horrors committed in 

1945 when the Germans were robbed and expelled from their homes, but does not 

discuss the treasonable relations of Henlein with Hitler, the rule of terror of Hey- 

drich, or the plan, personally approved by Hitler in 1940, by which half the 

Czech nation were to be germanized and the other half to be ‘eliminated by all 

sorts of methods’. Herr Raschhofer is a learned man, and has consulted many 

and varied authorities. His account contains facts that will be useful to students 
of Central European affairs—for example, on the treatment of the democratic 

Sudeten German exiles by the government of Dr BeneS in the second world war. 

But its erudition cannot conceal the fact that it is special pleading with a political 

purpose. Provided that they understand this, non-German readers will find it a 

useful source for part of the information they need. 


HuGuH SETON-WATSON 


TRANSITIONAL Economic SysTEMs: the Polish-Czech Example. By Dorothy 
W. Douglas. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul for the International Lib- 
rary of Sociology and Social Reconstruction, 1953. viii+375 pp. Index. 

2” x 5h". 25s. 

Mrs Douctas describes the economic transformation of Poland and Czecho- 

slovakia since the war. Her observations are based on two visits to these coun- 

tries and on published material not easily obtained in the West. Since the econo- 
mic order ceased to be based on private enterprise, she appropriately deals at 
length with the new institutions. The processes of adjusting the two economies 
to the new conditions are compared. Agricultural Poland, which was bodily 
shifted from the East to the West, was confronted by an incomparably more 
difficult task than was small, compact, and mainly industrial Czechoslovakia. 

Having stressed differences, Mrs Douglas concentrates on the pattern com- 
mon to both countries. She shows how at first Communist parties exerted a re- 
straining influence upon their members. But with the worsening of the interna- 
tional situation in 1948, Communists came to the fore with radical programmes. 

Former leaders who had expounded the peaceful absorption of opposition classes 
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were discredited. After the Cominform split with Tito, peasant policy was 
changed, co-operative farming was systematically encouraged, and the short- 
term post-war reconstruction programmes were replaced by five- and six-year 
plans. 

Mrs Douglas stresses the role played by trade unions in the new setting. She 
comments upon wage and price policy and on the function of banking institu- 
tions in the new plans. She supplies a fine case study of the rise and fall of the 
Bata concern. However, despite many relevant observations, insufficient ac- 
count is given of the interaction of the various agencies in the people’s demo- 
cracies. The overall picture of the operation in these planned economic systems 
remains blurred and may well be summarized in the adjectival use of ‘transi- 
tional’. Nevertheless so serious a subject deserves an account more tightly 
analytical than the good descriptive account which Mrs Douglas offers. 

H. C. HILLMANN 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PoLAND. By H. Peter Stern. Washington, D.C., Public 
Affairs Press, 1953. 79 pp. Map. Bibliog. 9}”x6}". $2. 


Mr STERN has given us a brief but well documented analysis of the history of the 
Polish question during the crucial period 1941 to 1947. He is frank, although 
fair, in his comments on the errors sometimes attributed to Western diplomacy 
in negotiations with the USSR, and to the Polish Government in London or their 
representatives in Warsaw. On the whole, as is natural, he takes the Western 
point of view. But he remarks in his foreword, that though we now have many 
important published sources of information about this period, ‘Unfortunately, 
we have no accounts from the personages behind the Iron Curtain’ (p. 9). 

In particular Mr Stern quite rightly accounts for the decision to agree on the 
‘Curzon Line’ on the ground that it was proposed in rg19 not by Russia but by 
the Allied and associated Powers as the nearest approach possible to an ethno- 
logical boundary. Actually the data available in 1919 were even more decisive 
than the 1931 census figures which he quotes. His conclusion is perhaps a little 
optimistic as to the possible results of a wiser diplomacy. For, as he implies else- 
where, Russian occupation was, and is, inevitable until the German Polish fron- 
tier is settled. 

There are copious notes and a useful chronological summary. 

F. B. BouRDILLON 


LA POLOGNE D’UNE OCCUPATION A L’AUTRE 1944-1952. By Jean Malara and 
Lucienne Rey. Paris, Editions du Fuseau, 1952. 376 pp. Map. 84”x5}". 
Frs. 750. 


Tuis is an account of the various processes by which the Communist government 
became established as it is in Poland today. Of the five parts of the book the 
first covers the attempts of the Polish underground leaders to come to terms with 
the advancing Soviet armies and their gradual disillusionment and final disband- 
ment. Part 1 deals with the acquisition of power by the Communist controlled 
government; Part 111 with the progressive reduction of centres of opposition in 
the political parties, the trade unions, and such of the political leaders who were 
Poles first and Communists or fellow-travellers afterwards. Part 1v, which is en- 
titled Sovietization and Russification, shows the steps by which the State has 
become all powerful in the various sectors of national life—all sectors except, as 
the authors say (on page 249), the Church. A short section on Russification is 
suggestive, but brings forward nothing to show that serious de-Polonization is 
being attempted. On the other hand constant efforts are being made to replace 
the traditional influence of Western culture by that of Russia. Part v deals with 
the form of resistance to the régime, which the authors say lies in the economic 
sphere now that resistance in the political sphere has become suicidal. 
F. B. BOURDILLON 
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DiIPLoMACY IN A WHIRLPOOL: Hungary between Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia. By Stephen D. Kertesz. Indiana, University of Notre Dame Press, 
1953. xvi+273 pp. Maps. Index. 9}”6". $4.75. 

Tuis is an extremely useful book, so far as it goes. The qualification is needed, 

since the whole book, text, footnotes, and the useful collection of documents all 

together, is only some 100,000 words long, and in that space the author covers 
the whole period from 1919 to 1946. The first part, which sketches Hungary’s 
foreign relations from 1919 to 1944, is necessarily extremely summary and con- 
tains very little that is not already known, but it is accurate and, while obviously 
presenting the picture from the Hungarian angle, fair and moderate. The ‘inter- 
lude’ entitled ‘Chaos’ describes Mr Kertesz’s personal experiences at the close of 
hostilities. It is vividly written, and the story is much more entertaining to read 
than it can have been to experience. Finally, Part 11 sketches the history of 

Hungary, domestic and foreign (but any distinction between the two would be 

meaningless), under the Soviet occupation, up to the Peace Conference, of the 

preparations for which Mr Kertesz was in charge. Here there is more intimate 
detail and the author gives a moving picture of the struggle of the wretched non- 

Communists in Hungary to save their country’s liberty in the face of the assaults 

on it from their Communist colleagues, supported by and working hand in glove 

with the Soviet authorities, and the impotence, indifference, and stupidity of 
the Western Powers. These chapters contain a good deal which will be new to 
most readers and valuable to future historians. It is gratifying to learn from the 
final footnote that we are to get a fuller account of the Peace Conference and its 


sequels from the same pen. P| POR ELS 


IN THE TWILIGHT OF SOCIALISM: a History of the Revolutionary Socialists of 
Austria. By Joseph Buttinger. New York, Praeger, 1953. 577 pp. Index. 
93” x6}”. $6. 
Tus is an account, written from the inside, of the Revolutionary Socialist 
Movement in Austria from its birth after the fighting of February 1934 to March 
1938, with a few pages on developments after the Anschluss. It is written on a 
scale (and incidentally, produced in a sumptuous fashion) which only an Ameri- 
can publisher can afford today: an immensely intimate, immensely detailed 
record of the doings and darings and squabblings of a great host of figures, many 
of whom are themselves tiny: little local party branch secretaries, little journal- 
ists, students and workmen, and café-house politicians. The author is thus able 
to impart a human interest which small-scale histories have necessarily to jetti- 
son, and to record the significant detail which they often necessarily miss. On 
the other hand, a large part of the detail cannot be called significant on any 
showing, the wood is often desperately hard to see through the huge tangle of 
trees, and the writer is undisguisedly partisan, not only as between the Social 
Democrats and every one else in Austria, but in his personal liking for some of 
the Socialists themselves, and his hatred of others. A larger defect is that while 
he does not conceal the extent of the anti-Semitism which spread among the 
Viennese workers after February 1934, he hardly indicates that there were any 
defections from Social Democracy, except to Communism. 

Unsparingly critical of most of the men whose activities he describes, Herr 
Buttinger leaves a deep impression of confusion, incompetence, and jealousy 
among them. It is remarkable that with all this he keeps his own faith in the 
cause, and manages to convey something of it to his readers. 

C. A. MACARTNEY 


HANDBUCH DEUTSCHER FRAUENORGANISATIONEN (Guide to German Women’s 
Organizations). Bonn, Informationsdienst fiir Frauenfragen e.V., [x953]. 
Ig pp. Index. 83” x6". DM 2.25. 

Tuts handbook, which is presented in German and English texts, is a tribute to 

the work of those who have since the war attempted the task of reorganizing the 
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German women’s organizations, most of which were dissolved in 1933. Some, 
like the former union of Jewish women of which scattered groups only exist at 
present, have not yet been able to form a national body. The handbook is re- 
stricted to national organizations in the Federal Republic and West Berlin, and 
excludes regional or state organizations; no information is available for the 
Eastern zone and East Berlin. 

Social, political, educational, and cultural interests are covered, as well as 
the names of women members of the Federal Parliament and of senior women 
officials in the Civil Service. In addition to an index of organizations there is a 
directory of the organizations in particular cities and towns. 

C. 


LESSONS OF THE SPANISH REVOLUTION 1936-1939. By V. Richards. London, 
Freedom Press, 1953. 154 pp. Index. 7}” x 43”. 6s. 


THE lesson of the Spanish revolution according to the author is the failure of the 
Spanish anarcho-syndicalist movement to take advantage of the Civil War to 
start a real revolution which would have been so great as to change the face of 
the world. The author, whose connexion with the anarchist movement 
would seem to go back some years, argues that this failure was due in the main 
to the disregarding of the basic principles of the movement. In support of his 
claim he draws heavily on documents published by anarchist exiles in Toulouse 
under the title ‘La C.N.T. en la Revolucion Espanola’. The book itself is badly 
presented and the author has clearly relied on any potential reader being already 
well versed not only in Spanish affairs but also in the history and philosophy of 
anarcho-syndicalism. 
C. H. GuYATT 


Musso ini: An Intimate Life. By Paolo Monelli. London, Thames and Hudson, 
1953- 304 pp. Illus. Index. 9” 53". 21s. 


Mussolini piccolo borghese, published in Milan in 1950, of which this book is a 
translation, is partly based on the recollections of many people with personal 
knowledge of the Duce at various stages of his career, and on Signor Monelli’s 
own experiences as a journalist before and during the Fascist régime; but it also 
relies on well-known studies, such as Gaudens Megaro’s Mussolini in the Making 
(1938), and Elizabeth Wiskemann’s Rome-—Berlin Axis (1949), to the point of 
appearing rather ill-digested. The early chapters are the most interesting, and 
Signor Monelli rightly emphasizes Mussolini’s lack of character, the passions and 
outside influences that dominated him, and the extent to which he reflected the 
wishes and characteristics of the Italian public; but his handling of foreign affairs 
is treated too superficially either for the general reader or for the student. The 
story is told in great detail, some of it illuminating, some grimly entertaining in 
the manner of Charlie Chaplin’s Great Dictator, some merely trivial. The new 
material added to the English version consists chiefly of an introductory sketch 
of Mussolini in 1942-3, summaries of current events at the head of each chapter, 
and a fuller account of Mussolini’s overthrow, and rescue from the Gran Sasso. 
On the other hand, the translator—whose mistakes include ‘a courtesan gesture’ 
for ‘un gesto di cortigiano’—in condensing 416 pages into 292, has omitted or 
blurred several interesting points. Those who would rather know what Musso- 
lini said to Rathenau in Berlin in 1922 than about the difficulty of supplying 
him with milk during his visit will prefer the Italian version. In both versions, 
Mussolini’s mistresses occupy a prominent place, and we learn precisely what 
Claretta Petacci left behind in her hand-bag when taken out to be shot. Here in 
fact is Hollywood’s grand opportunity to eclipse television. 
KATHARINE DUFF 
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USSR 


HISTOIRE ECONOMIQUE DE L’U.R.S.S. By Serge N. Prokopovicz. Trans. Marcel 
Body. Paris, Au Portulan Chez Flammarion, 1952. vii+627 pp. Tables. 
9” x5}". Frs. 2,100. 
THE work of Professor Serge N. Prokopovicz, the éminence grise of Russian econo- 
mists, is still far too little known in the United Kingdom. Younger Western 
scholars who hold the field at the present time must perforce study Russian 
economics almost entirely from documents, with little or no first-hand experience 
of the country and her people. Professor Prokopovicz, a contemporary of Lenin, 
has the unique advantage of having initiated his Russian research in Russia and 
of having closely followed the development of the Russian economic system for 
more than half a century, first in Russia as a student, then as professor of Mos- 
cow University and Minister of Commerce and Industry in the Provisional 
Government and after 1922 as a private scholar in Prague and Geneva. 

This remarkable survey of Russian economics is the fruit of many years’ un- 
flagging study and is equally valuable as an introduction to and analysis of the 
planned economy of the Soviet Union today, each chapter being prefaced by 
illuminating notes on the state of affairs in Tsarist days. The accuracy of Pro- 
fessor Prokopovicz’s diagnosis is admirably illustrated by his balance sheet of 
Soviet agriculture. If compared with the authoritative statements on agricul- 
ture issued by Nikita Khrushev and the all-Union Central Committee in Sep- 
tember 1953, the picture will be found to correspond very closely. Prokopovicz 
stressed the serious position in collectivized livestock, the low production of 
Soviet agriculture as a whole, the defects of State policy in regard to compulsory 
deliveries of farm products, the over-standardization and centralization, the 
lack of trained cadres, etc. All these points have now been officially admitted by 
the Kremlin. 

In such a wide survey, it is not surprising to find discrepancies in certain 
chapters. Thus the appendix on the Budget (1937-52) is too skimpy to satisfy 
the interested reader’s curiosity about this important part of the Soviet economic 
system. The information about the food supply and food prices is considerably 
out of date and fails to note the remarkable improvements since 1950; this may 
possibly be due to the long delay caused by the translation of the Russian text. 

The ineptitude of Bolshevik bureaucrats in the economic field, whether in 
industry, finance, or agriculture, emerges inescapably from this record. In earlier 
days, this was shown by the national collapse induced by the policy of War 
Communism, equal pay, etc., from which the country was only extricated on the 
brink of ruin by NEP. Twenty years of collectivized agriculture has produced 
such poor results that a halt has at last been called by the Party to the worst 
forms of peasant exploitation in the hope of raising productivity. In both cases 
the Party bosses were blind to economic sense and reality until it literally hit 
them in the face. 

It is regrettable that there is no index to a book which will be mainly used 
for reference purposes. A bibliography is also lacking though the work is other- 
wise well documented in footnotes. Is it too much to hope that an enterprising 
publisher will sponsor an English translation of this balanced and comprehensive 
survey of the Soviet economy? Pe 


MINERALS: a Key to Soviet Power. By Demitri B. Shimkin. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1953. 
viii+452 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 83” 5”. $8. 52s. 


THE greater part of this study is devoted to a survey of Soviet mineral resources, 
very carefully documented, and as thorough as the varying reliability and 
availability of statistics on the subject permit. Six out of the nine chapters 
cover ferrous and non-ferrous metals, gold, the fuels, and non-metallic minerals. 
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The author deals with the production and consumption of each mineral, its 
utilization, how far it enters into foreign trade, and tells what is known of 
reserves and deposit geology. The picture is completed by a review of output 
and reserves in territories under Soviet influence or control. 

Although written primarily from the angle of the technologist, this will be a 
valuable book of reference to a wide circle of readers. To a student of Soviet 
economics, the book provides a tour through the basement of the building, so 
to speak, revealing the foundations upon which the super-structure rests. The 
outline of the latter is familiar—the breakneck pace of industrialization during 
the past quarter of a century, the predominantly military nature of the Soviet 
economy, and the ruthless subordination of civilian needs to the demands of the 
heavy and defence industries, the eastward shift of industry, rapid urbanization, 
and so on. All these trends are reflected in terms of the availability and location 
of essential minerals. 

Russia’s international policies are also affected by her drive for self-suffici- 
ency in important minerals, and an evaluation is given of the significance in her 
‘minerals balance’ of the nickel deposits at Petsamo, uranium in Eastern 
Germany, Hungary’s good quality bauxite as a supplement to the ‘atrocious’ 
home deposits at Tikhvin (p. 17), the iron ore resources of Manchuria and North 
Korea. 

Soviet technological deficiencies are noted, the poor technical level of mining 
and refining and the low quality of the finished products. Reasons include the 
extreme speed of exploitation, the distortions in development induced by war- 
time destruction and losses, and the consequent forced use of substitute 
materials. 

An interesting chapter assesses the results to date of the tremendous ex- 
pansion of the Soviet Union’s mining industries, and prospects for the self- 
sufficiency drive up to 1970. Appendixes give comparative information on the 
United States and statistics on Soviet foreign trade in minerals and consumption 
estimates. This most informative volume also has a bibliography and is fully 
indexed. 

MARGARET MILLER 


A New SLAvEry, Forcep LAsour: The Communist Betrayal of Human 
Rights. Ed. by N. Roger Baldwin. Introduction by A. A. Berle, Jr. New 
York Oceana Publications, 1953. 158 pp. Maps. 83"54”. Cloth $2.50. 
Paper $1.25. 

Tuts useful little book contains a summary, mostly from official sources, of the 

available information about the system of forced labour as a political weapon 

introduced during the past twenty years, first in the USSR and, since the war, 
in the other Communist States. 

The system differs from older forms of slavery in that, allegedly, it is nothing 
more than a form of ‘political education’. In practice, therefore, it is a means of 
stifling opposition to the régime and at the same time providing ‘cheap’ labour 
for all kinds of economic projects. No one is safe from it and its victims, who 
are not necessarily sentenced by a court, have no redress. 

Since the book was published (in the spring of 1953) signs have appeared 
that this system is under review in the countries which have adopted it. One 
at least of them—Hungary—actually issued a Decree (at the end of July) 
abolishing the system of internment and also the internment camps. There is as 
yet nothing to show that the people concerned will really be set free. Indeed, 
if such a change were introduced throughout the Soviet bloc it would involve 
the release of millions of forced labourers and cause incalculable results to the 
future of Communism. 

Meanwhile it should be remembered that forced labour of this kind is not the 
only infringement of human rights perpetrated in the Communist States. For 
example, millions of people have been forcibly uprooted from the Baltic States, 
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the Ukraine, ‘White’ Russia, etc., not for political ‘education’ but simply because 
colonists were needed for Siberia, Kazakhstan, and other parts of Asia. Similarly 
the so-called ‘voluntary’ brigades which involve the temporary transfer of 
workers from one industry or occupation to another are not voluntary at all. 
They are simply a means of supplying forced labour to make good shortages 
which have occurred through bad management and neglect of workers’ interests 
in certain industries. 

All such violations of the Rights of Man deserve the condemnation directed 
against the ‘educational’ form of forced labour by the compilers of this book. 
But indignation is a poor advocate and it would probably pay better dividends 
to bring home to the perpetrators the truth of the old liberal maxim that in the 
long run slave labour is dear labour and its fruits are poverty and degradation. 

GODFREY Lias 


THE NORTHERN SEA Route: Soviet Exploitation of the North East Passage. 
By Terence Armstrong. London, Cambridge University Press for the Scott 
Polar Research Institute, 1952. xiii+162 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. (Scott Polar Research Institute Special Publication No. 1.) 
9}” x63". ats. 

AUTHORITATIVE, well-written, and covering all the available source-material, 

this is a model reference work and promises excellently for the future publications 

of the Scott Polar Research Institute, of which it is the first to appear. Dr 

Armstrong’s book goes far to elucidate the growing economic and strategic 

importance of the Northern Sea Route for the Soviet Union today. It shows in 

detail the Soviet plans for developing the route and its important Arctic 
hinterland. 
C. G, 


RUSSIA AFTER STALIN. By Isaac Deutscher. London, Hamish Hamilton, 1953. 
174 pp. Tables. 83” x52”. ros. 6d. 

BriEFLY, Mr Deutscher’s thesis is that what has come to be known as Stalinism 

was determined by Russian conditions, that these conditions have now dis- 

appeared—largely through the instrumentality of Stalin himself—and that, 

with his death, it is possible for Russia to set out on a new course. ‘Stalin, like 

Lenin before him, died at a crossroad of Bolshevik history’ (p. 22). 

It need not be doubted that most of Stalin’s colleagues were waiting im- 
patiently for his death. His authority acted as a kind of strait-jacket. Under 
his clumsy, brutal, and inflexible rule, orthodoxy, liable at any moment to un- 
predictable change, had degenerated into imbecility; what was permitted was 
compulsory, and what was not compulsory was forbidden. The penalties of 
non-conformity and the dogma of infallibility were strangling intellectual life 
and frustrating necessary change. 

So much for the Stalinist heritage. The second half of the book is a lively and 
stimulating analysis of the prospects ahead, both in internal and external policy. 
Comprehensive and well-argued as it is, and superior to anything else written 
on the subject, many readers may find it unduly optimistic. Not that Mr 
Deutscher is dogmatic. He suggests a number of alternatives, and does not 
conceal his own preference for ‘a gradual evolution of the régime towards a 
Socialist democracy’ (p. 159). Since there is no attempt to analyse the class 
structure of Soviet society, Mr Deutscher does not directly ask whether, and 
how, a firmly-entrenched ruling class with no experience of democratic methods 
will voluntarily restrict and diminish its own power, although he states clearly 
that there are no channels through which regeneration can proceed from below. 

The broad historical truths in the general argument are supported—or 
rather not supported—by some of his more detailed observations. If the cult of 
Stalin was a necessary feature of policy in a primitive peasant society, with its 
deep and unconscious needs for myth and magic, what of the cult of Hitler in a 
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highly developed and industrialized society? Again, accepting the figure of four 
million forced labourers, Mr Deutscher adds that this ‘disposes of the theory 
that Soviet economy could not function without forced labour’ (p. 60). But 
would he contend that an unemployment figure of one and a half million in, say, 
the United Kingdom, disposes of the argument that capitalism cannot function 
without a reserve army of unemployed? Ona more practical level, what grounds 
are there for asserting that the majority of sentences to forced labour were for 
less than five years? And if Stalin was the ‘ideal agent’ of the Russian revolution, 
why the purges and the terror, unless they too were essential to the revolution, 
or unless it is conceded that Stalinism had outlived itself twenty years ago. 

Equally provocative is Mr Deutscher’s description of Stalin’s foreign policy 
as one of ‘self-containment’, but his reminder that Moscow reacts to the policy 
of others, as well as initiating its own, is only too appropriate. 

JANE DEGRAS 


MALENKOVv: A Biographical Study of Stalin’s Successor. By Martin Ebon. 
London, Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 1953. 152 pp. Table. Index. 8}” x52". 
Tas. 6d. 
In this book Mr Ebon has assembled all the available data on the life and career 
of the present Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, together with 
information on the careers of other Soviet leaders and on the changes in the 
government, party, and administration up to April 1953. Had he been content 
with this he would have performed a useful task, but the result would then have 
been a pamphlet and not a book. In order to write a book he has felt it necessary 
to indulge in speculations on the role of leading Soviet politicians, and their 
possible personal antagonisms and allegiances. 
H. D. 


CURRENT SOVIET PoLiciEs: the Documentary Record of the 19th Communist 
Party Congress and the Reorganization after Stalin’s Death. Ed. by Leo 
Gruliow. New York, Praeger, 1953. vi-+268 pp. Illus. Index. 11}”x8}". 
$6. 

TuE editor and staff of The Current Digest of the Soviet Press are to be congratu- 

lated on producing so quickly this extremely useful collection of source materials. 

It opens with Stalin’s article on The Economic Problems of Socialism, and in- 

cludes the five-year plan directives published just before the nineteenth congress 

of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in October 1952, the draft of the 
new party Statutes, reports of Communist congresses in the various Soviet 

Republics, and a number of representative extracts from the press bearing on 

the questions raised in these pre-congress documents. 

All the important published material relating to the congress is reproduced 
in full—reports, speeches, and discussion—and the membership of the elected 
central bodies. This last item has been annotated to indicate the changes made 
after Stalin’s death. The final section, After Stalin, reproduces Soviet press 
material on the charge against the ‘Kremlin doctors’ and the subsequent with- 
drawal of the charge, and reports the changes in party and government made in 
March 1953. There is a useful glossary in addition to a fairly full idex. 

JANE DEGRAS 


SOVIET OPPOSITION TO STALIN: a Case Study in World War 11. By George 
Fischer. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1952. vili+-230 pp. 
Index. 84” x5}". $4. 

Mr FIscHER’s well-documented, thoughtful study of the Vlasov movement and 

the motivation of Soviet defectors during and after the second world war goes 

far to dispel the popular idea that Soviet totalitarianism must inevitably breed 
large-scale opposition within the Soviet Union; this view, he urges, is an illusion, 
and ignores two powerful checks to opposition, i.e. the deep-seated political 
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‘inertness’ of Soviet citizens and their ardent patriotism. Mr Fischer also be- 
lieves that the Soviet régime is more stable and viable than is generally believed 
in the United States. Far too little attention has hitherto been devoted abroad 
to the obscure subject of the Soviet people’s attitude to their own government, 
and the possibilities and limitations of ‘cold war’ against the Kremlin. This 
stimulative investigation of an important problem therefore merits close atten- 
tion at the present juncture of the cold war. iy 


Tue RisE oF MopERN ComMuNISM: A Brief History of the Communist Move- 


ment in the Twentieth Century. By Massimo Salvadori. Introduction by 
Norman Thomas. London, Hutchiason, 1953. 176 pp. Index. 7}”x5". 
7s. Od. 


THE body of this small book (pp. 15-128) was originally published in the United 
States for the use of undergraduates taking Modern European History. Here it is 
supplemented by an introduction written by Mr Norman Thomas and an 
appendix on the nature of liberalism. The author uses the remaining pages at 
his disposal to attempt a history of Communism (starting with Socialist Move- 
ments in Europe before World War 1) and an analysis of its doctrines (e.g. the 
twelve main points of Leninism). Most of the time the results read like a very 
good crammer’s notes for sixth-formers preparing for a general knowledge test; 
even this is no mean achievement, but occasionally Mr Salvadori’s intelligence 
and maturity lift the book above this level. It is a pity that the bibliography was 
left in its original form. Many of the entries relate to British books but the 
student is given the American publisher, the American date of publication, and 
an American title which sometimes differs from that of the original. 
MARK ABRAMS 


Pan-SLAvisM: Its History and Ideology. By Hans Kohn. Indiana, University 

of Notre Dame Press, 1953. ix+-356 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6". $6.25. 
THE extent to which the present official cultural policies of Soviet Russia echo 
the ultra-nationalist claims and policies of the nineteenth century Russian 
Slavophiles is strikingly illustrated by this well-documented scholarly book. 
The ramification of the Pan-Slav movement since its eighteenth century origins 
is discussed by Professor Kohn with easy competence and first-hand knowledge 
of the comprehensive sources required for his study of the movement in the 
‘West’ (Czechoslovakia, Poland, Illyria) and in Russia (Pan-Slavism, Russian 
Messianism, and the triumph of the East Slavs after the second world war). 
This is a well written and very useful survey. 

C. G. 


SoviET IMPERIALISM: Its Origins and Tactics. Ed. by Waldemar Gurian. 
Indiana; University of Notre Dame Press, 1953. vii+166 pp. Bibliog. 
o}" x6". $3.75. 
Two essays in this symposium are particularly worthy of note. Both deal with 
particular aspects of the Soviet nationalities’ policy and are based on original 
research work. Dr Michael Pap, in The Ukrainian Problem, sketches the history 
of Ukrainian separatism, of which he is a strong partisan, from its origins in the 
seventeenth century to the struggles for independence after the Bolshevik 
revolution, which have continued in Ukranian émigré movements to the present 
day. The position of the Russian Muslims before and after the Revolution is 
discussed with unusual competence by R. Pipes, an American scholar who 
has specialized in the subject and whose book The Formation of the Soviet Union 
will shortly be published. Both studies are scholarly and balanced but in stress- 
ing the evils of Soviet imperialism as they do, the tendency is to overlook the 
strength and validity of Russia’s claim to the traditional Russian lands. 6 
C. G, 
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SoviET Law In ActTION: the Recollected Cases of a Soviet Lawyer. By Boris A. 
Konstantinovsky. Ed. by Harold J. Berman. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1953. x+77 pp. 
o}" x6". $1.50. Ios. 

IN his preface to this book Professor Berman states that ‘the author of the cases 

was the chief legal adviser of a large Soviet State business enterprise during the 

decade 1931-41 and was also a Professor of law in a Soviet University. The 
cases are ones that have stuck in his memory for one reason or another. Most of 
them are ones that he himself argued’ (p. v). Professor Berman further states 
that there is no way of checking Professor Konstantinovsky’s cases in official 

Soviet reports as these cases never reached the Supreme Court of USSR, the 

only court whose judgments are reported, but adds: ‘I can say, however, that 

they have every appearance of genuineness’ (p. vii). However the reader is warned 
that he should not expect from the book ‘more than candid snapshots of Soviet 

Law in various poses’ (p. viii) intended to be a companion piece to Professor 

Berman’s ‘most interesting work on Justice in Russia’; the book is of con- 

siderable interest to students of Soviet Law. 

V. R. IDELSON 


CoLLECTED Works oF J. V. Statin. Vol. I. 1Igo1—1907. By J. V. Stalin. 
Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House; London, Lawrence & 
Wishart, 1952. xxi+426 pp. 8”x5}". 5s. Vol. 2. 1907-1913. xiii-+440 
pp. 8”x5}". 5s. 

No explanation has yet been offered for the suspension of the publication in 

Russian of Stalin’s collected works. Volume 13, the last to appear, was published 

nearly three years ago, and comes down to 1934. The English edition, now being 

published in Moscow, corresponds in content, appearance, and format with the 

Russian. The first volume contains the late Marshal’s writings between 1901 

and 1907, which make their minor contributions to the early history of the 

Bolshevik movement; the second includes his pamphlet on ‘Marxism and the 

National Question’, first published in 1913, and already well known. The rest is 

of little interest except to the pious. : 

JANE DEGRAS 


STALIN VERSUS MARX: the Stalinist Historical Doctrine. By Klaus Mehnert. 
Trans. from the German. London, Allen & Unwin, 1952. 128 pp. 
7k" x 42". 8s. 6d. 

THE nefarious influence of Soviet ideology on Russian historical research is 

analysed with compelling force in this compact study. The narrower title of the 

German original (Weltrevolution durch Weltgeschichte) more exactly describes the 

scope of this work than does the more comprehensive English title. The vicissi- 

tudes of Russian history since the Stalinist repudiation of the Pokrovsky school 
of materialistic history in 1934 are brilliantly summarized under twelve main 
headings; all reinforce the central thesis that ‘the interest of the Soviet people 
is the interest of mankind’—the political implications of which are indeed 
formidable. Though incidental points in Dr Mehnert’s work are arguable, his 
general analysis of the Kremlin’s astute manipulation of the historical factor 
during the Stalin period is most cogent and revealing. The anonymous English 
translator—perhaps the author?—has done an excellent job. pee 


THE MopeErN Inquisition. By Hugo Dewar. London, Allan Wingate, 1953. 
Xvi-+286 pp. 8" x5}”. 15s. 

Mr Dewar’s pioneer study of the ‘confession trials’ from their inception in 

Russia to their latest manifestations in Czechoslovakia and the ‘Doctors’ Plot’ 

in Moscow provides invaluable background to these macabre proceedings. He 

has carefully analysed all the available source material, documents, etc., with a 
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view to elucidating the political aims served by these trials and the techniques 
used to obtain the notorious confessions common to all of them. In its scientific 
approach and expert knowledge of Russian conditions this book is a distinct 
advance on anything previously written on the subject. There is a very useful 
index of names. 

C. G. 


How Drip THE SATELLITES HAPPEN? a Study of the Soviet Seizure of Eastern 
Europe. By A Student of Affairs. Preface by the Rt Hon. Hector McNeil. 
London, Batchworth Press, 1952. 304 pp. Tables. Index. 7}”x5”. 
Ios. 6d. 


Tuts is a brief chronological summary of the seizure of power by the Com- 
munists in each of the East European countries in turn, including Yugoslavia. 
It does not discuss the régimes thereafter established. It has a chronological 
table and a list of biographical data on certain leading Communists. The first is 
more useful than the second, which contains some errors of fact and some 
curious inclusions and omissions. 

HuGuH SETON-WATSON 


THROUGH THE IRON CURTAIN: via the Back Door. By U. Kyaw Min. London, 
Benn, 1953. 287 pp. 73” 5". Ios. 6d. 


THE observations and impressions of a delegate to the Moscow economic con- 
ference in April 1952, and of his journey across China. They are not without 
interest because the author is a Burmese business man, but the book adds little 
to our knowledge of either country. LD 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


LA MEDITERRANEE ET LE MOYEN-ORIENT. Tome Premier. La Méditerranée 
Occidentale: Géographie Physique et Humaine Péninsule Ibérique—Italie 
—Afrique du Nord. By Pierre Birot and Jean Dresch. Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1953. viii+552 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. 
Bibliog. (‘Orbis’ Introduction aux Etudes de Géographie. Ed. by André 
Cholley.) 9}"x7}". Frs. 2,200. 

IT was a wise and useful decision to write about the Mediterranean and the 

Middle East together, for they now appear geopolitically a unit and were 

historically closely associated. While leaving to their second volume their study 

of the East Mediterranean lands and the Middle East, MM. Birot and Dresch 

here discuss generally the West Mediterranean basin in an introduction of 135 

pages and then devote about as much space to each of Iberia, Italy (except for 

her Alpine zone), and North Africa. Taking the view that political divisions 
take primacy over the regional divisions of the geographer, the authors are not 
concerned with ‘regional’ geography in the strict sense and present their dis- 
cussion within the frameworks of State territories. But, as we expect from French 
geographers, well balanced geography is provided: attention is given in turn to 
the physical and biological environments, and then the human. There is no 
neglect of the cultural and political history necessary to the understanding of the 
several countries, their people, their economies, and their cultures, and the 
attentive reader cannot fail to become aware of the relevance of geographical 
background, so presented, to the current political and international problems. 

A full and well arranged bibliography tempts the reader to further study of 
this or that area or aspect. In addition to fifty maps and diagrams, there are 
twelve pages of plates which vividly recall the Mediterranean scene—its vegeta- 
tion, landforms, rivers, villages, towns, and ports. While there is no index 
numerous well conceived sub-headings guide the reader. Special interest 
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attaches to the careful and timely discussion of French North Africa—‘Mag- 
hreb’ or ‘the Isle of the West’. With its immediate political problems the authors 
do not concern themselves. 


W. Gorpon EAsT 


EUROPE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN. By Norman J. G. Pounds. London, 
McGraw-Hill, 1953. vii+437 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 
10” x74". 42s. 6d. 
PROFEsSOR N. J. G. Pounps, Professor of Geography at Indiana University, 
has written this book to serve as a college text for American students. A brief 
survey of the physical, political, and economic setting of the continent introduces 
a detailed regional treatment. Europe is divided into five major regions, within 
which the survey is based on political units. The difficult problem of what to 
include is solved by treating the USSR in much less detail. The text, which is 
clearly written, is supplemented by over 200 maps and diagrams and by many 
photographs. Poverty of data makes it impossible to give an adequate picture 
of Eastern Europe; but with this exception, the survey is up to date and supple- 
mented by post-war statistics (though the source and date of these is often 
omitted). Welcome features are the extensive bibliographies (largely confined to 
works in English) and the descriptive passages from travellers’ writings. The 
book is least satisfactory in its cartography; the maps, though numerous, are 
often of poor quality. Over half lack scales, more than fifty lack keys, and, as 
with the statistics, sources are rarely given. Many of these defects can be re- 
moved in a later edition. While the complexity of Europe and the vastness and 
unevenness of the data relating to it mean that any attempt to describe it is 
open to criticism on grounds of lack of balance and judgement, Europe and the 
Mediterranean satisfactorily fulfils its avowed purpose. 


J. T. Coppock 


SEVEN FALLEN PILiars: the Middle East 1945-52. Rev. ed. By John Kimche. 
London, Secker & Warburg, 1953. xxv+439 pp. Illus. Index. 9” 53”. 
25S. 

THIS new and expanded version of Mr Kimche’s book has all the virtues and 

defects of the original edition published three years ago. It is readable, well 

arranged, and evidently the work of a writer of quick reactions, a flair for news, 

a keen interest in his subject, and considerable, and often first hand, knowledge 

of particular episodes. Being a work obviously (indeed necessarily) eclectic in 

its use of such materials as a busy journalist has had time to acquire, its value is 

perhaps less as an account of the events and territories themselves than as a 

study of the reactions and predilections and bétes-noires of a lively, clever 

Jewish onlooker of strong Left-wing sympathies. Nevertheless, as long as no 

reader mistakes it for a factual or objective account of recent Middle Eastern 

history, no harm will be done and the book can be enjoyed. Mr Kimche’s fresh 
and personal, sometimes also shrewd and penetrating, view-point is well worth 
having. 

The book is in fact an essay in quickly moving, highly flavoured political 
pamphleteering. Its writer pleads guilty (p. xviii) to ‘some unorthodoxy in the 
gathering of facts’, and refers to the writing of ‘the pukka historian’ as a very 
different type of work. Indeed his reliance on his own flair or parti pris or on 
suspicion or suggestion, his confident but almost cartoon-like simplification of 
events and policies, his ready attribution of ignoble motives or crude stupidity 
to the parties whom he dislikes, his facile acceptance of ready-made types such 
as the stupid Englishman, the fat Pasha, the starving peasant, the high-minded 
Left-wing politician, must deprive the work of any very serious claim to be taken 
as a reliable, much less (as the dust cover claims) as a ‘comprehensive’ account. 
When one has allowed for Mr Kimche’s scorn of all British policies and successive 
British Governments, his Zionist bias, his critical, and indeed it would almost 
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seem malicious, misrepresentation of British achievement in Egypt, Iraq, Persia, 
and the Sudan, not much remains in which full confidence can be felt. Nor is 
this increased by, for instance, the misleading version of oil policies in Red Line 
territories and in Persia, by sweeping generalizations on local land-tenure which 
are only fairly accurate, and by highly personal and sometimes surprising 
judgements on individuals. 

With some of the writer’s theses—for instance, that the British in 1946 
suddenly and adroitly invented the ‘New Line’, or ‘New Twist’, that they really 
cared for the future of the Sudanis (p. 392)—it is a little difficult for the truth- 
seeking enquirer to feel that patience on which, indeed, the whole book makes 
considerable demands. The last two chapters on Israel since 1948 and Egypt 
since 1952 are excellent. 


S. H. LonGrIGG 


UNDERSTANDING THE ARAB MIND. By Fatez A. Sayegh. Foreword by Saeb 
Jaroudi. New York, The Organization of Arab Students in the U.S.A., 
1953. 46 pp. 8}”x5%”". No price. 

THIS pamphlet is an interesting contribution to that literature of self-analysis 

and self-criticism which has sprung up in the Arab countries in the last few years, 

and in particular since the Arab defeat in Palestine. Zorayk’s Meaning of the 

Disaster, Alami’s Lesson of Palestine, and Charles Malik’s article ‘The Near East: 

The Search for Truth’ in Foreign Affairs for January 1952, to name only the most 

important, have all tried to find the deeper reasons for the political weakness of 

the Arab States. Mr Sayegh, a philosopher, a Christian, and a refugee from 

Palestine, adds to this series a passionate and eloquent study of the Arab mind 

and its attitude towards the civilization of the West. Although addressed 

primarily to an American audience, and written in a philosophical language 
which may be more familiar to an American than to an English reader, his essay 
is important because it expresses clearly and systematically one of the dominant 
trends of thought in the Arab world today. Mr Sayegh is a nationalist: that is to 
say, he believes that some aspects of Western policy cannot be reconciled with 
the human rights of the Arabs. But he is also a whole-hearted ‘Westernizer’, 
convinced that the ‘basic orientation’ of the Arab mind should be towards the 

West, or rather towards the truth contained in the Western tradition. For him 

the great danger of the present situation is that political resentment will lead 

to the ‘self-alienation’ of the Arabs from that truth. But he sees too that a 

change of policy would not be enough by itself to remove this danger; the only 

hope lies in a confident reassertion by the Western mind of its own inherited 
truths. 


A. H. HourAni 


ISRAEL BETWEEN EAsT AND WEstT: A Study in Human Relations. By Raphael 
Patai. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of America, 1953. xiv+348 
pp. Illus. Tables. Index. 83” 53”. $4.50. 

PROFESSOR PaTAI’s analysis of the attitudes and modes of life of different 

Jewish groups have led him to the conclusion that a cultural conflict is being 

waged between two groups, one devout, clannish, ‘aesthetic’ (p. 38) and oriental, 

the other secularist, practical, technically skilled, co-operative, and occidental. 

Stimulated by his anthropological studies to fear the perils of ‘acculturation’ 

(pp. 308-11) and ‘Levantinism’ (pp. 320-3), he resents the attempt of the latter 

to exploit its power for the imposition of its way of thought on the former and 

pleads for a serious attempt to synthesize the best of both cultures—presumably 
as a result of a change of heart on the part of the dominant group. Are his 
assumptions valid? I would suggest that neither the unspoilt traditional East 
nor the mature emancipated West are really represented to any substantial 
extent within the modern State of Israel. If there is a conflict, it is between two 
sets of Levantines who have forsaken the paths of their ancestors and are groping 
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their way along unfamiliar, imported roads leading to trouble. Both the Euro- 
pean Middle East and the Asian Middle East have experienced the decay of 
faith, the growth of secular nationalism, the rise of monopoly capitalism, and 
the decline of craftsmanship. The main difference between immigrants from 
these two areas is that those from Central and Eastern Europe are a few decades 
ahead of those from Asia and another few decades behind the West. They both 
share loyalty to nationalist ideology with which they were well acquainted in 
the countries of their origins. As their new State is based on Zionism the ideals 
of which are those of the greater part of the youth of the oriental Jewish com- 
munities, it is both natural and inevitable that they should seek to imitate the 
habits and customs of the leaders of their national movements, who are mainly 
Central and Eastern Europeans by birth and outlook. No amount of anthro- 
pological hesitations can succeed in halting this process. 

Nevertheless, Professor Patai’s work is informative and stimulating. It 
throws light on the real conflicts of the country, which are not concerned with 
culture but with religion, politics, and economics. His collection of comparative 
statistical material provides useful illustrations of the differences in the standards 
of living and habits of both groups as well as of the extent to which the different 
Asian groups are mingling with one another. Some of his remarks on the religious 
conflict are both sound and penetrating, while the dispassionate tone of his 
resentment of discrimination makes it all the more impressive. 

EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


EVOLUTION IN THE MIDDLE EAsT: REFORM, REVOLT AND CHANGE. A series of 
addresses presented at the Seventh Annual Conference on Middle East 
Affairs, sponsored by the Middle East Institute March 6-7, 1953. Ed. by 
Sydney Nettleton Fisher. Washington, D.C., The Middle East Institute, 
1953- 97 pp. 9” 6". $1.50. 

Tuls little book contains twelve addresses delivered at the seventh Annual 

Conference arranged by the Middle East Institute and held in March 1953. 

Among them are discussions of current tendencies in education, Arabic literature, 

and Moslem religious thought; summaries of recent political and economic 

trends; a report on the industrial future of the Middle East by a Vice-President 
of Aramco; and special studies of Israel and Turkey. About half the authors 
are Americans, and the others are citizens of Middle Eastern countries. In 
general, the analysis follows lines already familiar, and does not tell us anything 
very new about the Middle East. But the book can be recommended to those 
on this side of the Atlantic who still believe in ‘American superficiality’. They 
will find here a serious attempt to discover what is happening in the Middle 

East; an awareness of the way in which political problems are linked with the 

movements of society, and these in their turn are rooted in the life of the human 

spirit; and a touching and generous readiness to admit mistakes and try to 
overcome them. 


A. H. Hourani 


SAupDI ARABIA: with an Account of the Development of its Natural Resources. 
2nd ed. By K. S. Twitchell with the collaboration of E. J. Jurji. Foreword 
by J. Rives Childs. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1953. xiii+231 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 84” x5}”. 
$5. 32s. 6d. 

IT is very satisfactory to see an enlarged edition of this book, including a supple- 

mentary chapter and an excellent series of photographs. Mr Twitchell has long 

been known as a sensible and sympathetic observer of Arabian affairs and, as 

a mining engineer, an occasional contributor to them. 

He writes a clear unpretentious English, and in his well arranged and un- 
complicated work he conveys most of what the average man will want to know 
of the Saudi Arabian background, and gives more than glimpses of the phases 
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of physical development now going on throughout the peninsula as a consequence 
of Arabia’s new oil wealth. Much personal experience and observation, spread 
over more than twenty years, has contributed to these pages, and Karl Twitchell 
has, especially in the additional chapter (pp. 178-212), drawn wisely upon 
‘Aramco’ and other leading authorities for up-to-date information. Later 
editions of the book will, it is probable, do more than has been done in this 
edition to assimilate the new with the older information in an integrated 
narrative; meanwhile its readability is increased by occasional short excursions 
into autobiography, always accurate and modest. Reference to concerns other 
than those of Saudi Arabia or the United States are fair and objective, and the 
writer is notably free from axes to grind. 

The Glossary of Arabic place-names (pp. 213-15) is presumably from the 
pen of Mr E. J. Jurji, who is named as a collaborator; this is a valuable feature 
whose inclusion would be very welcome in other similar works by writers who, 
like Mr Twitchell, are not themselves Arabists. 


S. H. LonGRIGG 


REVIEW OF Economic CONDITIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAsT 1951-52. Supplement 
to World Economic Report. By the United Nations Department of 
Economic Affairs. New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1953. 
ix+161 pp. Tables. 11” 8}". $1.75. 12s. 6d. Sw.frs. 7. 

In the absence of a United Nations regional economic commission for the 

Middle East, the annual reports on developments in this region, published as a 

supplement to the World Economic Report, are of special interest. Wider in 

scope than the two earlier issues, the present review is concise and informative. 

It deals with the main problems of agriculture and industrial production and the 

prospects for development, attempting also to give an overall picture of industry 

and its place in the economies of the various Middle East countries. Information 
is presented on the refugee problem and on foreign contributions to economic 
development. A chapter on public finance has been included for the first time. 

The treatment of certain subjects, however, such as price movements and foreign 

capital suffers more particularly from the lack of available data. Any new 

material on this region is to be welcomed and it is good news that this review 
will be followed by a detailed study on foreign trade, a subject which is here 
treated only summarily. 


MARIANNE GELLNER 


A SURVEY OF AMERICAN INTERESTS IN THE MIDDLE East. Ed. by Frances C. 
Mattison. Washington, D.C., The Middle East Institute, 1953. xx+120 
pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x83". $2.75. 

TuIs survey is the result of three years’ research by the information service of 

The Middle East Institute into what Americans are doing in the Middle East. 

Described as a ‘directory’, the volume lists in detail about 1,900 United States 

business firms, as well as religious, welfare, educational and cultural organiza- 

tions, governmental agencies and international organizations with major 
interests throughout the Middle East in which the United States participates. 
K. G. 


AFRICA 


NATIVE ADMINISTRATION IN THE BRITISH AFRICAN TERRITORIES. Part v. The 
High Commission Territories: Basutoland, The Bechuanaland Protectorate 
and Swaziland. By The Lord Hailey. London, H.M.S.O. for the Common- 
wealth Relations Office, 1953. xiv-+447 pp. Tables. Index. g?”x6”’. 
22s. 6d. 

Tus volume consists of three separate parts, each dealing in a uniform manner 

with one of the territories named in the title. Brief chapters of statistics and on 

economic resources are followed by detailed accounts of the Native inhabitants 
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and their traditional history, political changes during the early years of colonial 
rule, and the far-reaching reforms of more recent times; then come chapters on 
special features of local importance, such as land and social services, and a con- 
cluding appraisal of the present-day system of Native administration. Like its 
companion volumes, it is a comprehensive and thorough study with a vast mass 
of concrete documentation; the individual surveys of districts in Bechuanaland 
are a particularly good example of information given that is available nowhere 
else. Lord Hailey’s penetrating comments on the respective roles of tribal 
authorities and the British Administration in shaping policy add greatly to the 
value of his material. He shows that the territories have for various reasons, 
including neglect, developed more slowly than other parts of British Africa, and 
concludes that none of them, with the possible exception of Basutoland, is yet 
ready for the creation of a legislative council. He deliberately avoids discussing 
the question of transfer to the Union of South Africa, although much of what he 
describes cannot be fully explained except by reference to Native fears of in- 
corporation. He also fails to deal specially with the central administration 
represented by the High Commissioner, who is the legislative authority for all 
three territories; it is apparent, even from his own material, that constitutional 
developments in one territory were often affected by what had happened in the 
others. Within these limitations, the book is the most useful and authoritative 
analysis yet published of modern British colonial policy in Southern Africa; in 
view of Dr Malan’s recent statements about the future of the territories, it is 
also very timely. 


I. SCHAPERA 


Kikuyu ConFLict: Mau Mau and the Christian Witness. By T. F. C. Bewes. 
Foreword by Geoffrey Cantuar. London, Highway Press, 1953. 76 pp. 
Map. 7}”X5". 3s. 6d. 

TuIs is a simple account of something quite simple but still startling after two 

thousand years. Canon Bewes, who had formerly lived among the Kikuyu and 

who clearly had loved both them and their country, went back to Kenya with a 

message to the Christian Kikuyu from the Archbishop of Canterbury. His pre- 

liminary account of the country and the tribe hold nothing new for anyone who 
has read Leakey; the essence of his book lies in his account of the few who have 
remained faithful to their Christian beliefs. They have shown fidelity and 
spiritual happiness in the face of death or torture; they have accepted the Gospel 
as simply and completely as a Galilean fisherman. As a factor in the situation, 
their faith—from a short-term point of view—would be more effective if they 
were not resolutely averse from politics. But in the long run they may be 
right; Christianity in Africa must divorce itself from whiteness, which at present 
means from politics. 

PHILIP MASON 


RETURN TO Gott. By Peter Abrahams. London, Faber, 1953. 224 pp. Index. 
74" X5". 12s. 6d. 
THESE sketches by Mr Peter Abrahams are of value as the work of a Coloured 
South African born and bred in the squalor of the Johannesburg yards. He is 
better fitted than most, both by personal experience and an artist’s imagination, 
to write of what in these days is glibly spoken of (with the distorting capital 
letters) as Race Relations. A well remembered broadcast was evidence that 
years spent in calmer surroundings, chiefly in London, had developed his innate 
sense of values, and this talk here introduces his impressions of a deliberate 
return, from the world of peace and self-respect to which he had learnt to belong, 
to the depths from which he had extricated himself—(‘Goli’ is an African 
name for the Rand mining area). ‘The Negro’, he now repeats, ‘is fast becom- 
ing the psychological pit-pony of our time’, a sense of deprivation making him 
adapt himself ‘to the darkened world of fear, hatred and mistrust in which he 
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lives’, till—as for the pony—the subterranean dark becomes his ‘norm’. Mr 
Abrahams sees very clearly that the sense of grievance is producing a colour 
bar in reverse, and he warns those who, by rejecting Europeans—and all their 
works—are turning their backs upon the light and ‘hugging about them the 
dark void in which there are no stars, no moon, and of course no laughter’ 
(p. 20). When Mr Abrahams is not describing his own visits but recording 
things at second hand, as about the Indian and African communities, he tends 
perhaps to repeat clichés from the world of the pit-pony. His more original 
turn of mind shows itself in his sympathy for the Afrikaner as the true son of the 
soil—or as he argues, ‘pure African’ (p. 179). Africans educated by missionaries 
direct from Europe are, he suggests, often nearer to understanding European 
values than many of the descendants of the trekkers; these often come to the 
new life of the towns ‘as raw as any Black boy’ (p. 180), strangers no less than he 
to the ‘white civilization’ for which, they are now being told, they must stand— 
or die. 
W. M. MACMILLAN 


LE SAHARA Francals. L’Afrique Blanche Francaise Tome u. By Robert 
Capot-Rey. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953. viii+564 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. (Série Pays d’Outre-Mer; 
Quatriéme Série, Géographie de l’Union Frangaise.) 9”54". Frs. 2,000. 


THE first part of this scholarly book, written with the distinction of style 
characteristic of French geographers, is devoted to the physical geography and 
climatology of the Sahara, the second to its human geography (including 
chapters on the different groups and modes of life of its one and three-quarter 
million inhabitants, the migrations of the pastoral nomads, the life of the oasis, 
and the regional divisions), while the third discusses /’oeuvre frangaise. There 
is a bibliography of some 800 items as well as most helpful bibliographical notes 
appended to each chapter. The photographic illustrations are excellent and well 
reproduced. 

To the student of international affairs or colonial problems, the most in- 
teresting part of this fascinating book will probably be the last, in which the 
author discusses current problems of economic and social development. Its 
judicious yet sympathetic tone commands confidence, and affords a welcome 
basis on which to judge some recent discussions of the potentialities of the 
Sahara which called to mind the prospectuses of bogus companies. Professor 
Capot-Rey discusses communications (including a succinct evaluation of the 
Transaharan rail projects), water supplies, mineral exploitation, animal 
husbandry, the production of dates, cereals, and fruits, and the coastal fisheries 
of the Atlantic Sahara. Even in the Sahara, the population is increasing, social 
organization, largely as a result of motor transport, disintegrating, emigration 
to the periphery has resulted in the decline of cultivation in many oases (though 
remittances are an important item in a precarious balance of payments), and 
craft industries are in decline under pressure from industrial competition else- 
where. Although there are some successes to be registered in the battle against 
disease, the introduction of motor transport has extended the incidence of 
others, human, animal, and vegetable, while under-nourishment and near starva- 
tion partly account, as elsewhere, for apathy and indolence in sédentaires. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


East CENTRAL AFrIcA. Part v. The Central Tribes of the North-Eastern 
Bantu. By John Middleton. Foreword by Daryll Forde. London, Inter- 
national African Institute, 1953. 107 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. (Ethno- 
graphic Survey of Africa. Ed. by Daryll Forde.) 9}” x6}”. gs. 6d. 


THE Ethnographic Survey of Africa aims at presenting ‘a concise, critical and 
accurate account of our present knowledge of the tribal groupings . . . of the 
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African peoples’ (p. v), and again ‘. . . the societies have been described as they 
seem to have been traditionally, omitting the effects modern developments 
have had on them’ (p. ix). This clear and careful survey of the existing anthro- 
pological literature relating to the Kikuyu and Kamba is thus limited to con- 
sideration of a past which is almost daily vanishing. One of its values is to 
indicate gaps and it is suprrising that the information, particularly on the 
northern Kikuyu, should be so far from complete and that: so many of the 
accounts should be conflicting. 

It is not a criticism to suggest that what is needed as a complement is a 
companion to each volume describing just that impact of the modern world 
which is excluded, and this writer at least would like to see such a volume 
completed by a discussion of the influence of old tribal customs on the new 
urban life; for example, does the ceremony of re-birth among the Kikuyu 
(p. 60), in which actual birth is symbolically re-enacted and the cord cut, have 
a traceable psychological effect? 

PuILip MAson 


SouTH-WEST AFRICA IN THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE. By J. Ackah Yankson. 
Foreword by A. H. Campbell. London, Blackwood, 1953. 39 pp. 84” x 
54”. 2s. 6d. 


THE main interest of this pamphlet is as evidence of the sense of solidarity with 
Africans in all parts of the continent that is coming more and more to charac- 
terize the intelligentsia of the Gold Coast. Mr Yankson’s case against the Union 
Government is based on the moral implications rather than the express pro- 
visions of existing international agreements, and he interprets the Covenant of 
the League of Nations as having gone a good deal further than is usually sup- 
posed in requiring respect for the wishes of the inhabitants of mandated terri- 
tories. 
L. P. MAIR 


SURVEY OF AFRICAN MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LiFe. Ed. by Arthur Phillips. 
Foreword by E. J. Waddington. London, Oxford University Press for the 
International African Institute, 1953. xlv-+462 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. 
10” x6". 45s. 

Tuis review of the existing studies and reports on African marriage and family 

life is really three books in one. The first part, by Dr. Lucy Mair, is a survey of 

the anthropological field, an exact and painstaking account of traditional tribal 
customs and modern developments in Southern, Central, Western and Eastern 

Africa, sparing of generalization. In Part m Arthur Phillips deals with the legal 

and administrative aspects of customary marriage, Mohammedan marriage, and 

statutory marriage. In the final part, the Reverend Lyndon Harries writes of 

Christian marriage. 

There is a wide diversity of custom between the tribes, of administrative 
practice between the holding Powers, and of both doctrine and practice between 
churches and even dioceses. To generalize is thus to falsify but it remains 
broadly true that the traditional African concept of the family was most often 
of the ‘extended family’, a man with his wives and their descendants, and that 
marriage was usually thought of as a contract between two such groups with 
safeguards for its fulfilment. A cash economy and pressure on the land are forc- 
ing the African out of that form of family grouping and he is at the same time 
confronted by the Christian ideal of marriage as a life-long union between two 
people. What is happening is a social revolution affecting life in every aspect, 
and particularly family life. The churches have to decide on their attitude to, 
for example, the former wives of a polygamous convert, and to the bride-price, 
with its implications of a contract that can be dissolved but will usually be ful- 
filled without respect for individual choice. At the same time, the need is felt 
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for a form of marriage legally binding but not necessarily Christian, based on 
the small urban family and on an individual economy with a body of written 
law providing for property rights and some possibility of termination of the con- 
tract. The colonial Powers are thus faced with nothing less than the reformation 
of a disintegrating society. This book summarizes the facts that are known and 
indicates the main gaps in knowledge, of which as Dr Phillips points out the most 
important is ‘the paucity of information as to what Africans themselves think 
or feel with regard to these matters’ (p. xli). 
PHILIP MASON 


THE AFRICAN MIND IN HEALTH AND DISEASE: a Study in Ethnopsychiatry. 
By J. C. Carothers. Geneva, World Health Organization; London, 


H.M.S.O., 1953. 177 pp. (Monograph Series No. 17.) 9}” x6}”. Sw.frs. 8. 
10s. 


Dr CAROTHERS, a South African by birth, was for nine years a Medical Officer in 
Kenya, and subsequently for twelve years in medical charge of a mental hos- 
pital and prison in Nairobi. His book is a survey of the literature dealing with 
the physical and mental environment of the rural African. He is aware of the 
difficulty of generalizing about ‘an African’, which is likely to be as mis- 
leading as generalizations about ‘a European’. Not everyone therefore would 
agree with his description of the African environment, and probably the more 
specialized the anthropological knowledge of the reader the less likely will he be 
to agree. 

That Dr Carothers is likely to be misquoted and misinterpreted has already 
been demonstrated, but it is a merit in his book that he deals honestly with the 
mental picture of the rural African formed by most Europeans in Africa. He 
does not attempt to minimize that lack of responsibility and tendency to live 
in the moment of which most European employers have complained—an observ- 
ation from nature which it is easy to denigrate from London. He adds that it 
would be surprising if the evolutionary process which has differentiated so 
sharply the external appearance of two strains of mankind should have resulted 
in no difference in the brain and personality. But in fact, as a scientist, he is 
unable to report any physical difference in the brain, or in the reaction to electro- 
physiological treatment, which cannot be related to environment. A significant 
difference in the thickness of the cortex of the brain has been reported, but is said 
to be due not to fewer cells but to an immaturity in cells which might have de- 
veloped differently in different circumstances. 

Dr Carothers himself compares the typical behaviour of the rural African first 
introduced to competitive society with that of a European patient who has 
undergone the operation of frontal leucotomy. He notes the same lack of a co- 
ordinated social sense and believes that the frontal lobes of the brain, which are 
isolated by leucotomy, are left unused by the rural African, who has never been 
called on to play his part in an individualist society. This the author believes 
is due to the nature of tribal society, in which it is unnecessary for the individual 
to act in accordance with generalized concepts which he must himself apprehend 
and apply. 

All this is highly controversial and much of it will be contested by anthro- 
pologists; the book is, however, stimulating because it suggests so many fields 
in which research is needed, so many questions to which no answer can yet be 
given. Why, for example, is mongolism almost unknown among Africans? Why 
again should the incidence of insanity per hundred thousand be more than 
four times as high in England and Wales as it is in Kenya among employed 
Africans—that is, those among whom it could hardly go undetected—while in 
the United States the figure for Negroes is double that for Caucasians in America 
and four times the English figure? Again, one would like to see the cortical thick- 
ness in full-blooded American Negroes compared with the African results and the 
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latter confirmed and extended. Altogether, this book is full of questions, but 
Dr Carothers’s own arguments constitute an edged tool to be used with some 
care. 


PHILIP MASON 


AFRICA: a Study in Tropical Development. By L. D. Stamp. London, Chapman 
& Hall; New York, John Wiley, 1953. vii+568 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. 9}” x 5}”. 68s. $8.50. 


PROFESSOR STAMP has succeeded in a most difficult task—the presenting of a 
geographical study ona continental scale without getting smothered in factual de- 
tails. There is an immense amount of information in this book, and it does not 
matter that it is not original. What is refreshing is to find a big geography with 
the material under control: the result is an impressive piece of work on Africa 
because of its proportion, clarity, and sense. Such skill is especially com- 
mendable in a continent with centrifugal traditions. Thus Professor Stamp 
notes in the first chapter that ‘Africa’s northern lands . . . form worlds apart’, 
and stresses the marginal character of European penetration until the mid- 
nineteenth century. Yet the completed picture is of a continent—no less. 
Possibly the explanation of a successful treatment, apart from the writer’s 
personal acquaintance with parts of Africa, lies in the sub-title, ‘A Study in 
Tropical Development’. This phrase, indeed, is inaccurate, since an enormous 
part of Africa is not tropical at all if the geographer employs his climatic adjec- 
tives scrupulously. But the prominence in this book of one regional theme, 
Africa between the tropics, perhaps justifies its use. Moreover, the steady em- 
phasis throughout the greater part of the book on the various aspects and 
problems of the development of a great tropical region, gives a coherence to the 
whole which could hardly survive in a straightforward regional description, with 
an even attention to all aspects of the African environments. 

The maps and diagrams are clear, plentiful, and relevant, although many are 
borrowed from previous publications. The photographic illustrations are simple 
and effective, and really play their rightful part in emphasizing the important 
points of the letterpress. This is a book which geographers will gladly use for 
their own subject on its own merits (and not least for the bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter); and which most students of African problems will value 
for its detachment, and for its supplementing and steadying of political and 
economic opinions. 


H. G. STEERS 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


THE Srkus. By Khushwant Singh. London, Allen & Unwin, 1953. 215 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Index. 8?” 5}”. 16s. 


Tuis, the first history of the Sikhs to be written by a Sikh, makes a timely appear- 
ance, since the author thinks that Sikhism will have disappeared before the end 
of this century. The partition of India has split into two the territory the Sikhs 
have mainly occupied for the last four centuries, and most of what they have 
always stood for, democratic rule, religious toleration, the abolition of caste and 
pacifism, are being absorbed into Hinduism. The policy of their ten Gurus 
(civca 1500-1700) and subsequent rulers was always to take only what was 
best from Islam and Hinduism, and this enlightened teaching along with their 
martial qualities and strategic position have always made a contribution to 
Indian history out of all proportion to their numbers. 

In order to prevent the absorption of Sikhism into Hinduism, the last Guru, 
in 1699, made it compulsory for Sikhs to wear five distinctive marks, of which the 
one which makes them so easily identifiable, even in Britain, is the unshorn hair 
and beard. The British army also insisted on this at the time when the Sikhs 
were valiantly fighting for the British during the Mutiny. In spite of their pacifist 
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tenets the menace of stronger neighbours had driven them into the use of arms 
on the plea that ‘when all other means have failed, it is righteous to draw the 
sword’ (p. 29). Convinced of the morality of the use of force they became 
second to none as a warrior race, and under Ranjit Singh, they even had a short- 
lived empire. 

The Sikhs is written with complete fairness and clarity and is admirably pro- 
duced, documented, and illustrated. 


H. Gray 


NeEnHRU: the Lotus Eater from Kashmir. By D. F. Karaka. London, Derek 
Verschoyle, 1953. 114 pp. Map endpapers. 8?” x 5}”. Ios. 


Mr Karaka’s latest philippic adorns the bitter criticism of disillusionment with 
piquant imagery and sparkling epigram. Strictly factual accuracy cannot be 
expected from such a diversion, as, indeed, the sub-title itself shows. Stress on 
Nehru’s remote Kashmir ancestry is as relevant as the attachment of a French 
soubriquet to Harriet or James Martineau. As a good Oxford man clashing 
swords with one from that other university, Mr Karaka may recall that Demos- 
thenes failed to shake Philip’s ascendancy in Athens, just as his Roman imitator, 
Cicero, three centuries later vainly inveighed against Marcus Antonius, with the 
added disadvantage of finding that Antony did not possess Philip’s clemency. 
Yet it is interesting to have from an Indian intellectual forthright admissions 
that the roseate dreams of 1947 have still to be fulfilled. Mr Karaka, however, 
would probably find that Pandit Nehru would be the first to confess that what 
seemed easy to accomplish from the hazy vantage point of the political wilder- 
ness in which he so long wandered has taken on a very different aspect when 
power and responsibility have been assumed. Expert in revolutionary politics, 
Mr Nehru has assuredly learnt how complex is the political game when it has to 
be played under the handicap of having to direct a mighty administrative 
machine. He therein recognizes the difficulty of playing a not unimportant part 
as a world statesman while problems nearer to hand impress their urgency on 
his patriotic temperament and sense of the economic and social needs of his 
countrymen. Whether Mr Karaka has rendered service by giving so free a rein 
to his undoubted gift for invective is a moot point. It certainly prevents en- 
dorsement of the view that his exposition is ‘fair’. 


EDWIN HAWARD 


POLITICAL SCIENCE IN InpIA. By S. V. Kogekar and A. Appadorai. Delhi, 
Premier Publishing Company, 1953. vi+1I0 pp. 74$”x5". Rs. 5. 

In this small volume Dr S. V. Kogekar contributes papers on The Present Status 
of Political Science Studies in India and The Teaching of Political Science in 
India. Dr A. Appadorai, the Secretary-General of the Indian Council of World 
Affairs, contributes a paper on the Progress of Political Science in India. All 
three were previously contributed to different projects of investigation sponsored 
by Unesco, and together provide a useful survey of the subject. 


C. 


THE BENGAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 1853-1953: A Centenary 
Survey. By Geoffrey W. Tyson. Calcutta, The Statesman for the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry; London, Arthur H. Wheeler, 1953. 
203 pp. Illus. Index. 8?” x 5?”. Rs. 10. 15s. 


Tuis survey of a hundred years of the history of British commerce and industry 
in what, despite the worthy claims of others, must be considered the leading 
centre of business enterprise in the Indian sub-continent, provides succinctly a 
comprehensive account of the contribution made by British merchants to the 
growth of India’s trade and industry. In so doing ‘Bencham’ has participated in 
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the public life of the country in accord with the traditions of service which will, 
it is hoped, always be a characteristic of Britons at home or abroad. Mr Tyson’s 
long experience of Calcutta as editor of its only British owned weekly commercial 
and financial journal and his recognized standing as an economist have enabled 
him to link the facts of his narrative with illuminating comment on the salient 
features of the economic, social, and political background against which the 
achievements of the Chamber may be fruitfully studied. Its decision to cele- 
brate the centenary by inaugurating a Scholarship Fund for the children of its 
employees and by giving a handsome contribution to the building fund of the 
Indian Council of World Affairs is in conformity with a sage solicitude for the 
welfare of the people in whose country it has so long lived and worked. This 
book makes an admirable introduction to a longer volume which it is intended 
in the not too distant future to publish in London dealing with the growth of 
trade and industry in Bengal and based on the Chamber’s records and docu- 
ments, carefully maintained during the century. The mere fact that the story 
told by Mr Tyson begins in the days of the East India Company and ends just 
when the rule of the Crown which had superseded that of ‘John Company’ has 
in turn been replaced by an Indian sovereign Government must stimulate the 
attention of the student of Indian affairs. 


Epwin HAWARD 


THE UNITED STATES AND INDIA AND PAKISTAN. By W. Norman Brown. In- 
troduction by Donald C. McKay. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1953. xi+308 pp. Index. 7?” x 
52”. $4.50. 30s. 

THE title of Mr Norman Brown’s book is misleading. It was presumably chosen 

so as to fit the book for the series in which it now appears, but in fact, what Mr 

Brown has written about is the traditional heritage of India and Pakistan, the 

impact of British rule, the manifestations of nationalism and communalism in 

the sub-continent, the emergence of two independent States, partition and its 
sorry sequel of bloodshed and dispute. It is only in Chaper 15 that he deals with 
foreign affairs and in Chapter 16, the last chapter of the book, that he discusses 
the relations of the two Asian countries with the United States. Unquestionably, 
this historical treatment enhances the value of the book. India and Pakistan’s 
existence as independent States is too short to allow of any full length analysis 
of their relations with the United States and one’s only regret is that Mr Brown 

has felt compelled to conform to a prescribed pattern by ending his book with a 

chapter which bears little connexion with what has gone before and is, itself, of 

rather marginal interest. 

Mr Norman Brown, who is Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and has an acquaintance with India extending over many years, has 
written a book full of insight and understanding; it is also extremely readable. 
There are some opinions with which the English reader will feel disposed to take 
issue, particularly in his account of Britain’s war-time policies, but in general, 
Mr Brown is fair in criticism and, being concerned neither to defend nor to attack 
British rule or Indian nationalism, he can stand back some way from recent dis- 
putes and write about them with unforced detachment. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


REPORT ON THE POONA SCHEDULES OF THE NATIONAL SAMPLE SURVEY (1950-51). 
By V. M. Dandekar. Foreword by D. R. Gadgil. Poona, Gokhale Institute 
of Politics and Economics, 1953. viii+-223 pp. Tables. (Publication No. 
26.) 9}” x64”. Rs. 6. gs. 

IN 1950-1 the Government of India initiated a social survey, on an All-India 

basis, known as the ‘Multipurpose National Sample Survey’. It was (and is) the 

intention to repeat the enquiry annually, and in this manner to collect informa- 
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tion on a more comprehensive and accurate basis than has hitherto been { 
attempted about the family (composition, occupation, income, etc., etc.), land | 
utilization, productive and trading enterprises, village life, employment, earn- 

ings, etc. Professor P. C. Mahalanobis was in charge of the arrangements for the | 
survey, but consulted other authorities, including Professor D. R. Gadgil of the 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona. Group discussions ensued, 
and different opinions emerged on the planning of the survey. It was eventually ; 
decided to proceed in the first place with both the Calcutta Schedules (i.e. 
Professor Mahalanobis’s plan) and with the Poona Schedules. This was done, 

and the report on the data collected for 1950-1, on the basis of the Poona 
Schedules, was sent to the government in July 1952. When, however, the gov- 
ernment published their report on the data obtained through the Calcutta 
Schedules no mention was made of the Poona Schedules Report. It was there- f 
fore decided by the governing body of the Gokhale Institute to publish the 
Poona Schedules Report and an account of the part played in devising and 
carrying out the Survey for 1950-1 by members of the Gokhale Institute. This 
volume is the result. The bulk of the volume consists of an explanation of the 
methods pursued and of the tabulation of the data collected. As the stress is on i 
‘method’, no attempt has been made to summarize or interpret this data. The 
volume is, therefore, mainly of technical interest. It may be suggested that the ' 
work would have been of more general interest if a clearer account had been 
given of the broad objectives of the Survey, and of the pros and cons of the 
Caicutta and Poona Schedules respectively. On the other hand it seems strange 
that the first official report on the Sample Survey—which is clearly an important 
and ambitious project and should lead to the collection of most valuable social 
data—should ignore part of the work carried out for it. 

VERA ANSTEY 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


NATIONALISM AND REVOLUTION IN INDONESIA. By George McTurnan Kahin. 
Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press for the International Secre- 
tariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations and the South East Asia Pro- 
gram; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. xii+-490 pp. Maps. Tables. | 
Index. 9}”x6}". $6. 4os. } 


Tus book seems to be the most detailed study that has yet appeared in the 

English language of the history of Indonesia’s successful struggle for inde- 
pendence. The first part, dealing with the development of the nationalist move- 
ment up to the outbreak of the late war, covers ground that has been traversed 
in other works, while the course of the struggle between Indonesians and Dutch 
in the post-war period is also familiar; where Mr Kahin breaks new ground is in 
his careful study of the course of events during the Japanese occupation and his 

detailed examination of the later struggle for power within the Indonesian Re- 
public itself. His account of the relations between the Japanese, at the period 
of their capitulation, and the Indonesian Left-wing is particularly interesting, 
and has an importance extending beyond the bounds of Indonesian affairs, 
calling for study by anyone concerned with Japanese policy and ambitions. The 
writer examines with care also the formation and re-formation of parties in the 
kaleidoscopic political scene of Republican Java, and traces the cause and effects } 
of the changes of ministry which occurred with somewhat startling frequency 
under the Republic. The weakness of the book is that it adopts the Republican 
point of view and scarcely appears to realize even the existence of any other: 
a somewhat more catholic view would have made the book a definitive study. 
Nevertheless, as a repository of detailed fact, Mr Kahin’s work is of high value. 

B. R. P. 
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Asia AFLAME: Communism in the East. By Ebed Van der Vlugt. Foreword by 
A. C. Wedemeyer. New York, Devin-Adair, 1953. xvi+294 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Charts. Index. 8?”x6’. $6. 

Doctor VAN DER VLUGT, a Dutch citizen interned by the Japanese in Java 

during the war, was distressed by the pressure exercised by the Great Powers, 

and in particular by the United States, in favour of an immediate grant of inde- . 

pendence to Indonesia, under a government which he regards as exceedingly 

vulnerable to Communist penetration and, by their indifference, to the struggle 
against it of many of the non-Javanese. What he has to say about Indonesia is 
worthy of respect, though one is surprised to find the name of Tom Driberg, 

M.P., among the ‘party leaders’ in Russia, Australia and England allegedly 

consulted by the Communists before their attempted coup in 1948 (p. 188). 

When Dr Van der Vlugt attempts to deal with Communism in the rest of Asia 

one feels little confidence in his judgements; one finds for instance that the 

débacle of the Kuomintang ‘was planned deliberately by pro-Communist forces 
within the Government of the United States’ (p. 125). A simple repetition of the 
allegations against Mr Acheson and General Marshall, and expressions of admira- 
tion for General MacArthur’s views on Korea, are not an addition to knowledge; 
nor does Dr Van der Vlugt appear familiar with the Russian background. It is 
curious to find Bukharin described as writing in 1874 and as ‘Marx’s ardent 
disciple and, so to speak, ‘‘ambassador at large’ in Asia’ (p. 161). The book is 
prefaced by a map of ‘the two ideological groups of the world’. Yugoslavia, 

Greece, and Burma are put in the Communist zone: and countries whose govern- 

ments are ‘infiltrated or dominated by Communists’ seem to include not only 

Indonesia, but Egypt, Iran, Afghanistan, India, Pakistan, Victoria, and New 

South Wales! This is intended to show that ‘Moscow’s plan as outlined in 1921 

by Lenin at the Baku Congress’ has for the most part been fulfilled as far as 

Asia is concerned. The Congress, at which Lenin was not present, took place in 

1920. The map and the caption set the level of the book. Cut bono? 

MAX BELOFF 


MALAYAN PERSPECTIVE. By Derrick Sington. London, Fabian Publications 
and Gollancz, 1953. 25 pp. Tables. (Controversy Series No. 10.) 84” 
5%”. 1s. 6d. 

THE perspective is of the development of ‘a democratic Malayan nation resting 

on sound social and economic foundations’, self-governing and independent. A 

clear mind has shaped the argument and the supporting details have been 

selected and marshalled with much skill. But brevity has to be paid for by 
somewhat sketchy treatment and a shadow of dogmatism. 
S. W. JONES 


EASTERN ASIA AND PACIFIC 


ASIAN NATIONALISM AND THE WEST: a Symposium Based on Documents and 
Reports of the Eleventh Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Ed. by William L. Holland. New York, Macmillan for the Institute of Pacific 
Relations; London, Allen & Unwin, 1953. viii+449 pp. Index. 9}” x6’. 
$5. 40s. 
THE contents of this book are based on the proceedings of the IPR Conference 
at Lucknow in 1950. The first part consists of a summary of papers presented to 
the conference on the nationalist movements in the Philippines, Ceylon, Burma, 
China, and India, to the extent of sixty-two pages; the last part consists of a 
summary of the discussions at the conference, in seventy-four pages; and in the 
middle are three detailed studies which between them occupy the remaining 279 
pages, namely, one on Indonesian Politics and Nationalism by Mr G. McT. 
Kahin, one on Vietnamese Nationalism by M. Philipps Devillers, and one on 
Nationalism in Malaya by T. H. Silcock and Ungku Abdul Aziz. There seems, 
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therefore, to be a certain lack of balance about the book: the contrast between | 
the 130 pages devoted to Indonesian Nationalism and the thirteen given to 
China or the twelve to India cannot but seem a trifle odd; the impression is left 
on the mind of the reader that the book was compiled not on any deliberately 
conceived principle but on the basis of whatever contributions could be gathered 
in. That, however, is not to deny the value of the contents. The minor, intro- 
ductory, studies are useful résumés of their subjects, and there is much good 
sense in the summary of the conference discussions, while the three major 
studies, on Indonesia, Indo-China, and Malaya, are of high value. For English 
readers, perhaps, the contribution by M. Devillers will, because of the relative 
paucity of material on the subject in their language, provide the principal 
attraction; it surveys in some detail the course of developments from the com- 
mencement of serious hostilities between French and Viet Minh in December 
1946 to the end of 1950, and will explain much that is obscure to the English 
mind. Mr Kahin’s contribution on Indonesia is equally valuable, though it has 
now been replaced by his more detailed study, Nationalism and Revolution in 
Indonesia (reviewed on page 124). The essay on Malaya is likewise a useful 
summary of the problem. 
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CAPTIVE IN KorEA. By Philip Deane. London, Hamish Hamilton, 1953. 224 pp. 
Illus. 83” x 53”. 12s. 6d. 

Mr DEANE went to Korea in July 1950 as war correspondent for the Observer. 

On 23 July he was wounded and captured by the North Koreans near Yong- | 
dong. He remained a captive until April 1953, when he was released and sent 
home via the USSR. This book, based upon the diary he kept during his cap- | 
tivity, is the story of his experiences, and those of his fellow-prisoners. The 
North Korean attitude to prisoners is reminiscent of that of the Japanese army 
—sometimes almost genial, sometimes utterly inhuman, at all times unpre- 
dictable. The death march under ‘The Tiger’ in the autumn of 1950 is unsur- 
passed in herror by anything which happened in the second world war. But 
prisoners of war today have a new menace to encounter—indoctrination—and 
what Mr Deane has to say about this is not the least valuable part of his absorb- 
ing and finely told story. 


F. C. JONES 


RED FLaG IN JAPAN: International Communism in Action 1919-51. By Rodger 
Swearingen and Paul Langer. Introduction by Edwin O. Reischauer. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1952. xii+-276 pp. Charts. Index. 9}”x6}". $5. 32s. 6d. 

THE authors of this book, by an extensive use of Japanese, Chinese, and Russian 

materials, have prepared a factually sound and useful study of Japanese Com- 

munism. Part 1 deals with the history of the Japanese Communist Party up to 

1945, with an emphasis on its strong connexions with Soviet Russia and inter- 

national Communism. Part 11 surveys the post-war period in greater detail, with 

accounts of party organization and techniques and the development of policy. 

There is an interesting chapter on party leaders and a less satisfactory one on 

Converts to Communism. The latter is an attempt to illustrate the appeal of 

Communism in Japan by means of a few short case studies—but they are not in 

fact very illuminating, and the task might have been better accomplished by 

straightforward analysis and comment. 

The historical survey comprising Part I is more convincing than the dis- 
cussion of post-war problems. This follows necessarily from the nature of the 
materials available. Memoirs published by present and former party members, 
together with the secret Japanese police files, make possible a fuller assessment 
of pre-war events. Little evidence is available, on the other hand, when dealing 
with such problems as the extent of support received by the Japanese Com- 
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munist Party from the Russian military mission in occupied Japan (p. 234), or 
the degree to which, in the first half of 1950, the party was acting with fore- 
knowledge of a plan for the invasion of South Korea (pp. 240-1). Similarly, the 
disputes between Shiga and other party leaders in that year are still shrouded in 
some secrecy (pp. 222-9). And even though such difficulties do not seriously 
handicap an analysis of party organization and techniques, they make a dis- 
cussion of party finances (pp. 100-3) inconclusive. Interpretation of such points, 
of course, must as yet depend largely on conjecture and supposition; but the 
authors at least give us a coherent picture that accords with such evidence as is 
available. 


W. G. BEASLEY 


JAPANESE COMMUNISM: an Annotated Bibliography of Works in the Japanese 
Language with a Chronology, 1921-52. By Paul F. Langer and A. Rodger 
Swearingen. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. xiix95 pp. 
10” <7". $2.50. 

Tuis is a bibliography of works on Japanese Communism in the Japanese lan- 

guage, obtainable chiefly in libraries in the United States. Two hundred and 

forty-two works are listed, each with a brief note summarizing its contents and 
estimating its value. The bibliography includes books by Japanese Comm ‘inists 
and articles from Japanese Communist periodicals and also publications from 

Japanese ex-Communist and anti-Communist sources. The appendixes include 

a chronology of important events in the development of Japanese Communism 

1921-52, and a list of the leading members of the Japanese Communist Party. 

The authors of Red Flagin Japan are to be congratulated on this new production. 

F. C. JONES 


FIvE GENTLEMEN OF JAPAN: the Portrait of a Nation’s Character. By Frank 
Gibney. London, Gollancz; New York, Farrar, Straus & Young, 1953. 
373 pp. Map. 82” x5}". 16s. $4. 
Tus book performs more in fact than its title promises. The ‘Five Gentlemen’ 
(the Emperor, an ex-admiral engineer, a young journalist, an elderly farmer, and 
a foreman in a steelworks) are selected chiefly as examples. They serve as pegs 
on which to hang an analysis of Japanese behaviour in its national and inter- 
national context. The first half of the book, indeed, is largely historical, with 
accounts of Japan’s history of cultural assimilation, of the radical changes of the 
late nineteenth century, of the embryonic ‘democracy’ of the nineteen-twenties 
and its failure, of the events leading to the second world war. The rest of the 
book deals with post-war Japan. It provides a readable, well-informed, and un- 
usually perceptive discussion of contemporary problems. 

The key to Mr Gibney’s interpretation of Japanese society is to be found in 
his first chapter. There he describes what he terms ‘the Web’—a social structure 
depending on the overriding importance of the group as against the individual 
and an emphasis on social rather than abstract virtues. This web, he says, was 
seriously weakened by the shock of defeat. Japan in 1945 was therefore more 
receptive than ever before to new ideas. The occupation forces, moreover, in 
their attempt to introduce democracy, were helped by Japan’s traditional 
pragmatism, an admiration for systems that had proved themselves ‘good’ by 
virtue of their success. Because of this, and because of its evident sincerity, the 
occupation achieved much of its aims, despite occasional blunders and personal 
failings. ‘It did not democratize Japan, but it made a democratization of Japan 
possible’ (p. 236). 

This success was limited by the emergence of new factors. An active Com- 
munist movement in Japan and the increasing tension of the cold war forced the 
occupation into giving more attention to defence than to democracy. Some of 
the internal reforms were thereby stunted; and Japan was faced with new inter- 
national problems, complicated by the need for foreign trade to supplement a 
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scarcity economy. In his final chapter Mr Gibney discusses these questions, in- 
cluding those of Japanese rearmament, trade with China, and trade rivalry with 
Britain, and puts an American point of view which is both carefully reasoned 
and soberly expressed. For this, as for much else, the book deserves to be widely 
read. 


W. G. BEASLEY 


JAPAN: From Surrender to Peace. By Baron E. J. Lewe Van Aduard. Foreword 
by John Foster Dulles. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1953. xvi+351 pp. 
Illus. Index. 9}”x6}”. Glds. 19. 

Tuls book, by the former Deputy Chief of the Netherlands Mission in Japan, is 

in some respects disappointing. It contains a foreword by Mr John Foster 

Dulles, who informs us that ‘from its inception the Occupation of Japan was 

inspired by high moral principles, was governed by the magnanimity that comes 

from true strength and was carried out in a calm and purposeful manner’. Baron 

Van Aduard apparently shares this point of view and his account of the Occupa- 

tion and of the peace-making tends to be a panegyric of General MacArthur and 

of Mr Dulles. Thus he accepts General MacArthur’s cavalier treatment of the 

Allied Council in Tokyo (pp. 23-4). While he is clear on the agreement between 

Mr Dulles and Mr Morrison that Japan should be left free to decide which Chinese 

government she would deal with (p. 195) he appears to see no discrepancy be- 

tween this and the American pressure put on Japan, in December 1951, to 
negotiate with the Nationalist Chinese Government (p. 248). His book contains 
no bibliography or references; though most of his material evidently comes from 
press and other published sources. Curiously enough, he says hardly anything 
about his own country’s reactions to Far Eastern developments, which, without 
revealing any diplomatic secrets, one might have expected. He is at his best 
when describing opinion in Japan, including the enormous harm done by Mr 

Royall’s ill-considered statements in 1949; and the uphill task which confronted 

Mr Yoshida in securing acceptance of the Treaty and the accompanying Security 

Pact. 


F. C. JoNEs 


THE SouTH SEAs IN TRANSITION: A Study of Post-War Rehabilitation and 
Reconstruction in Three British Pacific Dependencies. By W. E. H. Stanner. 
Issued under the joint auspices of the Australian Institute of International 
Affairs and the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Sydney, Australasian Publishing Company; London, Harrap, 1953. xiv-+ 
448 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 8?” x 52”. 45s. 

AT the request of the American Institute of Pacific Relations Dr Stanner, who 

is an economist and anthropologist, undertook a survey of reconstruction and 

development in Papua—New Guinea, Fiji, and Western Samoa. The text was 
completed in 1947, and subsequently expanded to include major events up to 

1950. It should be said at the outset that this dispassionate, well written, though 

sometimes pontifical book is likely to become a standard work for an under- 

standing of pre-war and post-war conditions and problems in the three de- 
pendencies. 

The longest and in some respects the most original section is devoted to an 
assessment of policy and administration in Papua~New Guinea. While conced- 
ing the ‘development’ which has taken place since 1939 in the attitudes and 
enthusiasm of the administering Power, and while recording some achievements 
in the fields of native agriculture, labour control, medicine, and education, Dr 
Stanner’s analysis of present and future problems reads very much like an 
anatomy of melancholy. A rough terrain, sparse population, rudimentary 
transport, limited resources, and an insufficient labour force to meet multiple 
demands—all these present difficulties as intractable and as complex as may be 
found in any other dependency. 
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In Fiji and Samoa the lines of development, for economic, political, and 
ethnographic reasons, appear clearer. In Fiji one of the most crucial problems is 
an expanding population and the present disadvantage of the Fijians vis-a-vis 
the Indians in a Western economy. In Samoa, where economic penetration by 
Europeans has been relatively slight and where historical factors have favoured 
the maintenance of a native political hierarchy, the effective balance of force has 
lain very clearly on the side of the Samoans (pp. 304-5). Dr Stanner’s solution 
of the riddle of Samoan personality (along with his analysis of Cargo Cults in 
New Guinea) is one of the most illuminating chapters in the book. He concludes 
that ‘Western Samoa has the highest actual social and political attainment with 
the least promising economic base’ (p. 383) of the three dependencies. 

In the last section we are given a down-to-earth examination of the implica- 
tions of Trusteeship. The author emphasizes the need for: (a) a ruthless scrutiny 
of assumptions underlying the concept of development; (b) more ‘grass-roots 
research’ ; (c) first-rate technical procedure in estimating development problems; 
and (d) precise information on the innumerable experiments of various kinds 
which have failed (or succeeded) elsewhere. ‘The great need of officials is for a 
Baedeker and not a Bible of Trusteeship’ (p. 374). 

PHYLLIS KABERRY 


MISSIONARY INFLUENCE AS A POLITICAL FACTOR IN THE Paciric IsLAnDs. By 
Aarne A. Koskinen. Helsinki, Suomalaisen Tiedaekatemian Toimituksia 
Annales Academie Scientiarum Fennice, 1953. 163 pp. Map. Charts. 
Bibliog. Index. (Sarja-Ser. B. Nide-Tom 78,1). 9}”x6}". Marks 800. 

THERE have been many histories of European expansion in the Pacific, but Dr 

Koskinen breaks new ground in his detailed analysis of the political aspect of 

missionary work prior to colonial occupation. In most cases he is able to demon- 

strate that the various missionary bodies were not the emissaries of imperialism ; 
and indeed the Protestant missions were for some time opposed to colonization. 

Nevertheless, in establishing something like a pax ecclesiastica in Polynesia, and 

in familiarizing natives with European customs, currency, and concepts, they 

paved the way for a relatively peaceful annexation later. 

In Melanesia proselytization during the nineteenth century was retarded, and 
the political impact of missions was comparatively slight. But in Polynesia, 
where mass conversions were frequent after 1800, their influence had political 
consequences. Granted their religious objectives, individual missionaries were 
led almost inevitably to interfere in the domestic affairs of their respective islands. 
Quite apart from their desire to create stable conditions by supporting those 
chiefs who had become their converts, they also attempted to ‘legislate’ for their 
congregations. By the end of the first decades, Tahiti, Hawaii, Tonga, Fiji, and 
New Zealand were Protestant ‘missionary kingdoms’, resembling theocracies, 
while Mangareva and Uvea were their Catholic counterparts. The full effect of 
this process on the indigenous political structures can never be known since, 
apart from the absence of anthropological documents, the entrance of com- 
mercial interests and settlement by Europeans complicated the picture. In- 
creasingly island politics became subordinated to those of the great Powers. 
Dr Koskinen writes with detachment, and his study places missionary work of 
the nineteenth century in a new perspective. 

PHYLLIS KABERRY 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN THE SouTH Paciric. By R. A. Derrick. Published 
under the auspices of the South Pacific Commission. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1952. ix-+266 pp. Maps. Charts. Tables. Index. 
82” x 52”. 30s. 

UntTIL the outbreak of the war education was the Cinderella of South Pacific 

administration and had to be content with some three to ten per cent of total 
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expenditure. Immediately after the war many of the territories put forward 
ambitious schemes for development, frequently unrelated to availability of 
staff, equipment, and money. There has been an urgent need for a compre- 
hensive survey of existing facilities for vocational training (academic and 
technical), and this has been met by Mr Derrick in the present volume. He gives 
a succinct account of the educational system in each dependency, followed by a 
review of types of institutions in the area and outstanding requirements. In the 
last chapters he makes proposals for the establishment of central institutions to 
serve the five sub-regions into which he divides the South Pacific, and the 
creation of a central institution (possibly at Suva), with institutes for dentistry, 
health, technology, tropical agriculture, arts and administration, education and 
a teachers’ college. Suggestions are also made for the allocation of costs of 
establishment and maintenance. Finally, he recommends the setting up of a 
Central Advisory Board and of Sub-regional Advisory Councils. Mr Derrick, who 
has been engaged in technical training for thirty-two years, writes with authority 
and informed common sense, and his book should go far towards providing a 
framework for co-ordinated educational development in the area. 
PHYLLIS KABERRY 


UNITED STATES 


THE LEGISLATIVE STRUGGLE: a Study in Social Combat. By Bertram M. Gross. 
New York, London, McGraw-Hill, 1953. xviii+-472 pp. Index. (McGraw- 
Hill Series in Political Science.) 9}”x6}". $6.50. 52s. 


Mr Gross, with the first-hand experience gained from serving as a staff adviser 
to various Senate committees and later as an official in the Executive Office of 
the President, has performed an efficient and revealing trepanning operation on 
the political brain of the United States of America. 

The main body of the work divides quite simply into the contestants in the 
legislative struggle and the engagement on the actual legislative field of battle. 
In the first a detailed study is made of the aims and motive-power of the three 
major groups competing for political power; these are private organizations, the 
political parties, and the agencies of government such as Congress, the executive, 
and the judiciary. These divisions themselves are the battlegrounds for smaller 
opposing groups which coalesce and splinter again as strategy dictates, all 
however drawing their strength from the main sources of power, wealth, numbers, 
organization, and leadership. 

In part two, Mr Gross with a wealth of intimate knowledge, takes the reader 
on to the actual field of battle, the floors of House and Senate. Chapter by chap- 
ter he reveals the shifting of forces, the propaganda, the smoke-screens, the 
delaying tactics, the frontal assaults, the skilful leadership, and the manoeuvring 
which accompanies proposed legislation from its sponsoring to its acceptance 
or rejection by the President. This section is of particular interest in that it 
shows how far legislation has developed out of the ‘implied powers’ of the Con- 
stitution and how vitally important is the power wielded by the many com- 
mittees in House and Senate. 

Whilst standing amid the debris of many shattered illusions, the author 
neither condemns nor eulogizes the system but accepts it as it stands, imperfect 
perhaps, but capable of further refining and development at the hands of social 
scientists and intelligent legislators. 

A. A, Conway 


ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN ForEIGN Poticy. By L. Larry Leonard. New York, 
London, McGraw-Hill, 1953. xvi+61r pp. Diagrams. Bibliog. Index. 
(McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science.) 9}” x6}". $6. 52s. 

Tuis ‘dynamic new approach to foreign policy’ is divided into four sections: 

The character of American foreign policy, The Constitutional Framework, The 
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making of American foreign policy, and The substance of American foreign 
policy, the last of which occupies nearly two-thirds of the text. The first three 
sections are, virtually, a cog by cog analysis of the machinery of government, 
each sub-section dealing with such topics as the relationship of President and 
Congress, the organization and activities of Congress, and the roles of the people 
and the political parties, all introduced by the author and illustrated by extracts 
from Congressional Committee reports and the writings of prominent political 
scientists. Part four is similarly treated by an examination of such subjects as 
isolationism, the crisis with the Soviet Union, the quest for global security, and 
the future of American policy, once again being illustrated by Presidential pro- 
nouncements from Washington to Eisenhower, Congressional decisions, and the 
opinions of politicians if not statesmen. 

The extracts, of necessity, vary considerably in quality and style from the 
polished prose of Dean Acheson to the technical jargon of some lesser known 
writers. This book is of value, however, for its collection of texts which can be 
referred to without difficulty by the student of international affairs. A mild 
diplomatic protest may be forthcoming from Colombia at being labelled ‘Colum- 
bia’ on one of the more important maps (p. 449) and the reader is left undecided 
whether Foster Dulles is indeed the author of both War or Peace and War and 
Peace (p. 559). 

A. A. CONWAY 


DocUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. Vol. xm. January I- 
December 31, 1951. Ed. by Raymond Dennett and Katherine D. Durant. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press for the World Peace Founda- 
tion; London, Oxford University Press, 1953. xxiv-+626 pp. Index. 
9$” x6}”. $7.50. 

Tuls is the thirteenth volume of this admirable series, and it is a surprise to 

learn from the preface that the sales of the previous twelve volumes total only 

16,000 copies. The number of readers of this extremely useful reference book 

must, of course, be much higher. 

Among the events in 1951 were the signing of the Peace Treaty and Security 
Treaty with Japan, the revision of the Occupation Statute and termination of 
the state of war with Germany, the abortive negotiations at the Palais Rose for 
a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, and the ‘great debate’ on the dis- 
patch of American trooops to Europe. Other sections deal with the establish- 
ment of the Mutual Security Agency and the various activities of the United 
Nations from agriculture to trade and transport. 

The general plan of the work changes little from year to year and in one 
instance this has led to what seems a rather arbitrary disposal of texts under 
different headings. The documents dealing with the ‘great debate’ are to be 
found in three separate sections: Principles and Policy: General Statements, 
Conduct of Foreign Relations, and International Peace and Security. Asa result 
the progress of this important trend in American international thinking is rather 
difficult for the newcomer to follow. 

DENISE FOLLIOT 


DEFENCE AND THE DOLLAR: Federal Credit and Monetary Policies. By Albert C. 
Hart with Recommendations of the Committee on Economic Stabilization. 
Foreword by Evans Clark. New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1953. 
xiv+203 pp. Tables. Index. 8”x5}”". $2. 

Economic CONTROLS AND DEFENSE. By Donald H. Wallace with a chapter on 
Basic Problems and Policies by J. M. Clark. Foreword by Evans Clark. 
New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1953. xii-+260 pp. Tables. 
Index. 8" x53". $2. 

In 1950 the Twentieth Century Fund, a non-profit foundation (whose head- 

quarters are in New York) for scientific research and public education on current 
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economic questions, launched a series of four studies on how to maintain the 
civilian economy in a period of defence mobilization. The studies were produced 
under the direction of Professor Albert G. Hart, with the aid of a committee 
consisting of Professors John Maurice Clark, Theodore W. Schultz, Arthur 
Smithies, and Donald H. Wallace. 

The first report, written by Professor Hart and published in April 1951 under 
the title Defense without Inflation, presented a broad survey of all types of mea- 
sures for combating an inflation induced by rearmament in time of peace. The 
second, by Professor Hart and Mr E. Cary Brown, published in August 1951 under 
the title Financing Defense, offered a more detailed study of budgetary measures 
to this end. The third and fourth, which are here reviewed, deal respectively 
with monetary measures, and with direct controls over materials, manpower, 
prices, and wages. 

Comparatively little reliance was placed on monetary measures to check 
inflation either during the second world war or during the period of rearming 
that followed the outbreak of war in Korea. In part this was due to a lack of any 
widespread understanding of how such measures operate. Discussion of mone- 
tary policy still tends to be very simpliste, and to concentrate on such questions 
as whether a rise or fall in interest rates has any effect on the rate of spending of 
consumers and business men; or whether selective and qualitative credit con- 
trols are to be preferred to quantitative. Such questions are highly ambiguous 
and do not admit of a short answer. Part of the difficulty, as Professor Hart 
points out, is due to our ignorance of the empirical facts. ‘It is shocking’, he 
says, ‘how little is known about the way households and firms administer their 
cash balances’ (p. 156). Part is due to a failure to distinguish carefully enough 
between the different techniques of monetary control and to analyse their 
effects, granted such assumptions about the behaviour of individuals and busi- 
nesses as are warranted by the existing evidence. Professor Hart has made a 
notably lucid contribution to such analysis. He examines and appraises all the 
main techniques that have been adopted or proposed in the United States in 
recent years. It should be said that readers not already familiar with the 
monetary institutions of the United States may find some of his exposition 
difficult to follow. 

Professor Wallace, by contrast, deals with a topic with which we in the 
United Kingdom have an intimate acquaintance, and there is little that is novel 
in his treatment, except perhaps the section on wage controls, which reflects the 
more explicit ‘philosophy’ of wage rates prevailing in the United States. His 
main theme is that even a peace-time rearmament may create bottlenecks and 
lead to a price-wage spiral. It is to correct these that direct controls may be 
necessary as a supplement to the fiscal and monetary measures to check inflation 
which he, like all the contributors to this series, regard as essential. 


P. A. WILSON 


FAcEs IN THE CrowD: Individual Studies in Character and Politics. By David 
Riesman in collaboration with Nathan Glazer. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. xii+751 pp. Index. 
(Studies in National Policy, No. 4.) 9}"x6}". $5. 32s. 6d. 


Davin RIEsMAN wrote a book called The Lonely Crowd which was reviewed on 
page 131 in the January 1952 issue of this Journal. Faces in the Crowd is an 
attempt to describe case material to back up the highly theoretical approach of 
the earlier volume. One hundred and eighty long and intimate interviews were 
conducted with people picked more or less at random. The volume presents 
thirty-one of these in great detail and with long preliminary comments. [llustra- 
tions are given of characters who are alleged to be ‘Tradition-directed’, ‘Inner- 
directed under Pressure’, and ‘Other-directed’, and it seems to be indicated that 
most, or all, of the first are at an earlier stage of social evolution than most, or 
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all, of the last. Nothing substantial is added to the earlier book, or is claimed to 
be added. While any reader who likes to dip into this publication will bring up 
plenty of interesting stories (provided he has sufficient knowledge of American 
verbal expressions and of current American social and political life), it is difficult 
to see what can justify so vast a treatise with so little definite issue. 


F. C. BARTLETT 


CARIBBEAN AND LATIN AMERICA 


La PrActTicA DEL HISPANOAMERICANISMO. By Enrique V. Corominas. Madrid, 
Instituto de Cultura Hispanica, 1952. 390 pp. (Ediciones Cultura His- 
panica.) 8"x5}". Ptas. 60. 

SENOR CoROMINAS, after much experience as Argentine delegate to Inter- 

American and United Nations conferences, was in 1948 elected first President 

of the Council of the Organization of American States formed at Bogota in that 

year. This lengthy volume, written with an ampollosity of style of which perhaps 
only Latin-American Spanish is capable, and with a corresponding paucity of 
facts, is an encomium—in theory—of OAS as a regional organization within 

United Nations and at the same time a bitter indictment of the United States, 

the measure of whose real interest in Latin America is taken from the allocation 

this received, in President Truman’s Point Four programme of March 1952, of 
$85 million out of a total of $7,900 million. The United States having ‘tem- 

porarily suspended the ‘‘good neighbour’’ policy’ (p. 230)—elsewhere (p. 379) 

referred to as ‘one of the great frauds of history’—it becomes logical to Sefior 

Corominas that the Spanish-American States should query the advantages of 

OAS and seek out, in a ‘sub-regional’ organization of their own, ‘the propitious 

field for their problems’ (p. 226). Recent moves towards the reconstitution of 

Bolivar’s Great Colombia and of a Central-American Union are advanced as 

pointers; but the reader, given no details of these or, for that matter, of OAS 

itself, the text of whose Charter would have provided some basis for judgement, 
and invited to believe that a mere putting back the clock would solve Latin 

America’s problems, is driven to the conclusion that statesmanship has here 

abandoned the field to emotional pique. The text is coloured throughout with 

lyrical eulogies of Latin America as the true home of international co-operation, 
which might seem to argue a strange ignorance of its history since emancipation. 

It would be regrettable none the less if the glaring defects of this almost unread- 

able book were to obscure the seriousness of the disillusion it exudes with that 

OAS on which, a mere five years ago, so many high hopes were built. 

WILLIAM C, ATKINSON 


THE Basis OF A DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR COLOMBIA: Report of a Mission 
headed by Lauchlin Currie and sponsored by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development in collaboration with the Government of 
Colombia. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press for the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. 
XXXviii+642 pp. Maps. Charts. Tables. 9}”6}". $5. 4os. 

In 1950, Dr Lauchlin Currie presented the report of a mission to Colombia which 

was sponsored by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

in co-operation with the Banco de la Republica. Its object was to prepare a 

development programme designed to raise the standard of living of the people 

of that country, and Dr Currie and his United States experts were assisted by 

Colombian specialists in the appropriate social, economic, and financial fields. 

The report is defined by the President of the International Bank as ‘an objective, 

unbiased analysis of Colombia’s development potentialities and problems by a 

competent group of independent experts’. The first part, under the title of The 
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Problem, does indeed provide an excellent overall picture of the country’s social 
and economic situation and problems, though it does not pretend to be an 
exhaustive study of Colombian economy, in that it concentrates on those aspects 
of it which appear to have direct influence on the standard of living. 

The second part, The Program, describes a detailed and considered plan for 
the investment of some 5,000 million pesos over the years 1951-5, and though 
this plan has not been put into operation and there are no signs that it will be in 
the form in which it is contrived, it is of great interest to all serious students of 
Colombia as indicative of the potentialities of the country’s economy. 

Serious, reliable, and up-to-date studies of Colombia are regrettably few. 
Though this report is written from a specialist angle and with a limited objective, 
it is also a valuable contribution in a wider field to knowledge of the country, 
her people, and her problems. 

W. O. GALBRAITH 


GENERAL 


THE VocABULARY OF Potitics. By T. D. Weldon. London, Penguin Books, 
1953. 199 pp. Index. (Pelican Book.) 7” x 4}". 2s. 


Mr WELDpon, when off his guard, clearly professes the same broad political 
principles as the majority of decent citizens in Great Britain, Western Europe, 
and the United States. But he has read such a lot of contemporary philosophy 
that he cannot bring himself to believe that they have the kind of validity 
traditionally ascribed to them by the political philosophers of the past. There is, 
he thinks, no general rule against which a political system can be tested for con- 
formity or non-conformity; though he admits he has one or two private rules 
which he makes use of for his own purposes, such as: Does it proclaim its own 
infallibility? and (an unexpectedly empirical one): Is it approved by the best 
people? The outlook for arguments about good and bad in politics may not be 
quite so gloomy as Mr Weldon fears; but ardent believers in self-evident political 
truths would do well to make sure that they are adequately armed against his 
skilfully directed cannonade. 
P. A. WILSON 


1952 ANNUAL REVIEW OF UNITED Nations AFFAIRS. Ed. by Clyde Eagleton 
and Richard N. Swift. New York, University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1953. viii+226 pp. Index. 9}”x6}”. $4.50. 36s. 

Tuts volume contains the proceedings of the fourth Institute for annual review 

of the United Nations, held in New York during June 1952, under the auspices 

of New York University graduate programme of studies in United Nations and 
world affairs, with the co-operation of the United Nations. The contents are 

similar to those of the three earlier volumes, which covered the years 1949-51, 

and consist of lectures and discussions on the activities of the United Nations 

during the year. 
r. oe 


CATALOGUE OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROJECTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES. New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 
1953. viii+138 pp. Index. (Series note No. 4.) 11”x8}". $1.50. IIs. 
Sw.frs. 6. 

Tuts, the fourth annual issue of the catalogue, describes the work in progress 

during 1952, including work initiated during the year, as well as continuing pro- 

jects carried over from previous years and described in earlier catalogues. It 
also includes work to be continued in 1953 or authorized by the beginning of 
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the year as part of the 1953 work programme. In all, it lists 434 projects (includ- 
ing studies and surveys as well as technical services and operational activities). 


SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF THE LIBRARY OF THE PEACE PALace. 1. Funda- 
mentals of Public International Law. Ed. by Dr B. Landheer and Dr 
J. L. F. Van Essen. Leyden, Sijthoff, 1953. 85 pp. Index. 9}”x6". No 
price. 
Tuis is the first of a series of selective bibliographies to be issued by the library 
of the Peace Palace at the Hague. The plan adopted is to list books and articles 
on a given topic, in date order; usually the selection is made from works that 
have appeared during the last hundred years or so. The history of international 
law, and the law of treaties, of the settlement disputes, and of war and neutrality 
are not included. The aim of the authors, to make materials of the Peace Palace 
Library more readily accessible, has been achieved. 


B. A. WorRTLEY 


INTERNATIONAL REPERTORY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE DOCUMENTATION CENTRES. 
Prepared for the Department of Social Sciences, Unesco, by the Co-ordinating 
Committee on Documentation in the Social Sciences. Paris, Unesco; 
London, H.M.S.O., 1952. 42 pp. 9$”6". Frs. 125. 50 cents. 2s. 6d. 

INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS. Vol 11, No. 1. Analyses of 
articles published from October to December 1952. Prepared by the Inter- 
national Political Science Association and the International Studies Con- 
ference with the support of the International Committee for Social Sciences 
Documentation. Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1953. ix+117 pp. 
Index. 9}”6". Frs. 400. $1. 7s. 6d. 


AN INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SocioLoGy. Works published from 
I July to 31 December 1951. Prepared by the International Sociological 
Association with the support of the Co-ordinating Committee on Docu- 
mentation in the Social Sciences. Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1952. 
94 pp. (Current Sociology. Vol. 1. No. 2-3, 1952.) 9}”x6". Frs. 300. $1. 
6s. 


THESES IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: An International Analytical Catalogue of 
Unpublished Doctorate Theses, 1940-1950. Introduction by J. E. Godchot. 
Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1952. 236 pp. 9}” x6”. Frs. 350. $1.25. 
7s. 6d. 

UnEsco and, since its establishment in 1950, the Co-ordinating (now Inter- 

national) Committee for Social Sciences Documentation, have made strenuous 

efforts to provide adequate bibliographical tools for the use of social scientists. 

The publications listed above are examples of these tools. 

The International Repertory is a most useful guide to specialized collections 
in the field. To some extent if suffers from the difficulties inherent in any 
attempt to present in common form varied entries from overseas contributors. 
Accuracy has sometimes been sacrificed for the sake of consistency. 

Political Science Abstracts is now well established and the editors, having 
profited from subscribers’ comments, provide a useful guide to periodical 
literature. Articles published originally in English are now abstracted in English, 
all other articles are abstracted in French. There is an index, and the abstracts 
are now broadly classified, which greatly saves the reader’s time. 

Bibliography of Sociology improves its coverage with each issue. It is a 
valuable source for book-selection in this field. 

Theses in the Social Sciences is one more attempt to facilitate the search for 
unpublished material. In the preface are useful notes, under each contributing 
country, on tracing thesis literature. 


B. K. 
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THE EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH YEAR Book 1953-4. 2nd rev. ed. Ed. by , 
Ronald S. Russell. Foreword by The Rt Hon. Oliver Lyttelton. London, 
Neame for the Empire Economic Union, 1953. xxviii+453 pp. Tables. 
Index. 84" x5}”. 45s. 


Tuis year book, which sets out to present ‘up-to-date facts and figures concern- 
ing the British Empire and Commonwealth of Nations’, has proved its usefulness 
_and the second issue is greatly enlarged. There are three sections: the first gives 
brief facts about institutes, organizations, and committees (including the 
Colonial Office and the Commonwealth Relations Office), connected with the 
Commonwealth; the second part arranged geographically gives the essential 
historical, political, constitutional, and economic facts about each constituent part 
of the Commonwealth; the third section is devoted to raw materials and com- 
modities. For each commodity, production, export and import figures within the 
Commonwealth are given. For all with interests in the economic development 
and trade of the Commonwealth, and to the general reader no less, this is an 
invaluable work of reference. 


B. K. 


DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS PUBLISHED BY INTERNATIONAL NON-GOVERN- 
MENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. Introduction by Georges Patrick Speeckaert. 
Brussels, Union of International Associations; London, E. S. Tew, 1953. 
118 pp. Index. 8?” 5}”. Bel. frs. 100. 14s. 


THIS unassuming publication will be very warmly welcomed by Librarians. It 
is a list of the publications of non-governmental international organizations, 
classified by the universal decimal classification. There is an excellent index 
which gives, in one alphabetical sequence, the names of the organization and the 
titles of their periodicals. There are just on 700 entries. No doubt with the 
co-operation of users a second edition will be enlarged. The Union of Inter- 
national Associations is to be congratulated on this compilation. 
B. K. 


INTERNATIONAL WHO’s WHO 1953. 17th ed. London, Europa Publications, 
1953- XVi+1III2 pp. 10”8". 8os. 


TuHIs new edition of a Who’s Who which attempts to cover the world gives brief 
biographies of over 12,000 individuals. A spot check indicates that the term 
‘International’ is fairly used, although there is a preponderance of entries from 
the U.S.A., the United Kingdom, and France. All the professions are represented ; 
from actors, bankers, and biochemists to poets, politicians, and violinists. For 
any library or office where it is impossible to maintain an up-to-date collection 
of biographical dictionaries of the world this is an invaluable work of reference. 
B. K. 


GLOSSARY OF GERMAN FINANCIAL AND Economic TERMS. By C. A. Gunston and 
C. M. Corner. Foreword by Dr Wilhelm Vocke. London, English Univer- 
sities Press, 1953. 122 pp. 74”5”. 12s. 6d. 


THE great changes of recent years in German financial and economic conditions 
have brought into use a new technical terminology which must at times cause 
some consternation to the uninitiated foreigner. In the present glossary can be 
found the English equivalents of such neologisims as Dollarschwund (dollar 
drain), Einreicherobligo (total amount of the bills which a credit institution has 
re-discounted at a Land Central Bank), or Kerngesellschaft (one of the unit 
companies into which a former large concern has been split under the De- 
cartelization Laws); no less useful are the interpretations of some commonly 
used German abbreviations. 


MARIANNE GELLNER 











